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TO MY WIFE 



In reading over the book I feel that I have completely failed to pay 
an adequate tribute to the Army and Navy officers and enlisted men 
who made up the United States Military Mission to the U.S.S.R. They 
all served with distinction under trying circumstances. They deserve 
the gratitude of their country—certainly they have mine. 

I have deliberately refrained from making a full report of the out¬ 
standing contribution toward winning the war made by Ambassador 
W. Averell Harriman during his tenure of office in Moscow. I hope 
that someday, perhaps when he is no longer in the diplomatic service, 
he will publish the story of his activities in wartime Russia. 

In conclusion I wish to express my gratitude to my wife and daugh¬ 
ter for their invaluable help in the preparation of this manuscript and 
for putting up with the temperament I cultivated in my first attempt 
as an author. 

JOHN R. DEANE 

San Francisco, Califomia 

September ij, 1946 
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PART ONE 


First Steps toward 
Soviet-American Collaboration 




1. Arriv^al 


I WAS eager, hopeful, confident, and happy as we circled the Mos¬ 
cow airdrome late in the afternoon of October i8, 1943. Eager, 
because there was so much to be done in uniting the allied war 
effort; hopeful and confident, because I was empowered to make a 
frank and generous approach which I thought could not fail to pro¬ 
duce a similar Soviet reaction; happy, for many reasons—I had cut 
loose from Washington,! was to have a command of my own,and most 
of all I was to work with a man for whom I had and have the greatest 
admiration, respect, and devotion, the newly appointed Ambassador, 
W. Averell Harriman. 

From the window of my plane I could see the domes of the Kremlin 
blackened with war paint, the sparkling waters of the Moscow River, 
Red Square, St. Basil’s Church, and the glistening bayonets of a guard 
of honor waiting in the field below to salute for the Soviet Union our 
great Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. 

Our caravan of transports landed and taxied to a spot where the 
Foreign Office team of Molotov, Vishinsky, Maisky, and Litvinov 
were waiting to greet Secretary Hull and the new Ambassador. Ours 
were the first of the then new C-54 transport planes to arrive in 
Russia. They represented the very epitome of effete Capitalism, and 
the eyes of the Russians plainly evidenced their amazement. There¬ 
after their efforts to obtain a fleet of C-54’s through lend-lease were 
as persistent as they were futile. 

The reception was identical with the many that I was destined to 
witness in the ensuing two years. The weather was freezing, and the 
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4 The Strange Alliance 

Russians, having come an hour ahead of time in the fear that they 
might be late, were blue with cold that had penetrated to the marrow. 
Smiles were set and greetings exchanged in Russian and English, with 
or without benefit of interpreters. The principal greeters and the 
principal guests led a hodgepodge procession past the guard of honor. 
It was my first glimpse of soldiers of the Red Army and I was much 
impressed. Uniforms were well tailored, helmets shone, gloves were 
snow white, and postures rigid. As we approached the right of the 
line we were stopped by a rendition of the “Internationale,” followed 
by an excellent though slightly unfamiliar version of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Both gave me a thrill and for the moment at least 
I felt that we were among Allies. 

At a command the soldiers turned their heads and eyes to the right 
and rotated them individually and successively to the left as we passed 
in front of them. I thought this a sensible procedure as it satisfied the 
soldiers’ curiosity to see the celebrity in whose honor they had left 
the warmth of the barracks. It was new to me but I understand wc 
have since adopted it in our Army, 

When the troops had been inspected by Secretary Hull the review¬ 
ing party lined up in two ranks with the principals in front and the 
lesser lights in the rear. I had to crane my neck to see. The guard of 
honor then marched past in review. The music was rhythmic with 
the downbeat so explosive that the troops had no choice but to keep 
step—and what a step! It closely resembled the goose-step, with arms 
rigid and legs kicked stiffly to the front. Feet slapped the pavement 
with a jar that shook the soldiers’ jowls and induced a sympathetic 
quiver in those of the spectators. The marching struck me as being 
not so sensible as the procedure described above. It pointed plainly 
to a discipline oriented toward German methods, which tends to de¬ 
stroy individual initiative in the battle pay-off. The American swing¬ 
ing gait which emphasizes marching as a means of getting from here 
to there is preferable. So far, one for the Russians on the head and 
eyes business, and one to the Americans on marching—I shall try to 
remain objective. 
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Following the review of the guard of honor, Mr. Molotov made a 
few welcoming remarks into a microphone. Mr. Hull responded. Dur¬ 
ing my stay in Russia I always wondered if these microphones were 
connected with anything. I never saw movies or heard broadcasts of 
the words of wisdom uttered into them. With the ceremony thus 
concluded, the Americans were bustled into automobiles, while the 
quartet of Molotov, Vishinsky, Maisky, and Litvinov, together with 
helpers, remained behind to repeat the performance for Anthony 
Eden and his crowd who were scheduled to follow us in a half hour. 

I was led to my car, a new shiny two-toned cream-colored Buick 
of 1942 vintage. It was quite the most glamorous motor car in Mos¬ 
cow, and the British Ambassador, Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, always 
referred to it as Greta Garbo. My chauffeur was Naum Maronovitch, 
and except for the fact that his foot was always heavy on the accel¬ 
erator, I learned to love him as I would a brother. Like all employees 
of foreigners, he was probably used by the Secret Police of the 
N.K.V.D. to report on my activities. If so, he did his observing un¬ 
obtrusively, and for all I could tell his desire to serve me motivated his 
every act. Above all, he wanted me to learn Russian, and when he in¬ 
troduced a new word into my vocabulary he illustrated its meaning 
with his hands and feet regardless of the speed at which we were 
traveling. It was most frightening when he looked around to see 
whether or not his instruction was taking. 

The Moscow airdrome is about five miles west of the city. During 
the drive to my apartment I gained impressions which did not change 
much during my entire stay. I saw factories, with people swarming 
in and out of gates in the high fences which surrounded them—war 
industries working around the clock in the utmost secrecy. The 
buildings were dilapidated; windows, pavements, railroad stations, 
trolley lines—everywhere paint and repairs were needed. New con¬ 
struction was half finished; steel girders were exposed and rusting; 
every effort toward better living had been stopped in favor of the 
war effort. As we went east on Gork}?- Street toward the Kremlin, 
we saw block after block of closed stores—there were no consumer 
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goods to sell. The people were either in uniforms of fairly good quality 
or in shabby civilian clothes. Most able-bodied men and women were 
in uniform; the civilians were preponderantly those who were very 
young or very old. Faces were neither happy nor depressed, but 
rather intent and determined. On the whole, the people impressed me 
as being lean, hard, and well nourished but not overfed. Malnutrition 
was apparent in some of the children and in many of the aged. Women 
were repairing trolleys, sweeping streets, driving trucks, and in 
general were doing all sorts of jobs which I had always thought of 
as being reserved for men. 

My flat was in the Embassy building on Mokhavaya Street next door 
to the National Hotel, which houses most transient foreigners while 
they are in Moscow. It overlooked a tremendous square the size of 
three or four of our city blocks. Directly across the square was the 
west wall of the Kremlin. Above it one could see the Byzantine domes 
and cupolas that characterize the Kremlin architecture. The Kremlin 
itself is a walled city about six city blocks square. It includes the Pal¬ 
ace, several churches, a museum, and a few buildings now used for 
offices of the highest Soviet officials. 

My flat was completely furnished in the careless style that might be 
expected from a succession of bachelor occupants. It had been the 
home of our military attaches since 1933, and the accumulations of 
each incumbent were sold to his successor. Major General Sidney P. 
Spalding, who had come to head the Lend-Lease Division of the Mili¬ 
tary Mission, agreed to live with me, and that was my outstanding 
stroke of good fortune on the first afternoon. 

The flat was staffed with two servants. One was Proskovia Palna, 
a woman in her sixties who was to be our cook; the other was Ganya 
Palna, a very pretty woman in her middle thirties, who was to be our 
housemaid. Neither spoke a word of English, but both knew their 
duties so well that conversation was unnecessary and was not attempted 
for the first few days. Proskovia proved to be an excellent cook who 
could work wonders with meager Russian rations supplemented by a 
generous supply of American canned goods. She was not the tidiest 
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individual in the world, and I shudder to think what my wife would 
have thought and done had she seen our kitchen. Ganya was the exact 
opposite. The house, except for the kitchen, was her bailiwick, and 
she kept it and herself immaculate. Her husband had gone off to war in 
1941 and that was the last she had heard of him. I think she had given 
up hope of his return and devoted her life to bringing up a daughter of 
twelve whose greatest need was the sturdy hand of a father applied in 
the right place. So far I had met three Russians whom I was to know 
quite well—Naum, Proskovia, and Ganya. I shall always remember 
them with the deepest affection. I cannot but feel that they were repre¬ 
sentative of the mass of the Russian people. Their faults and virtues, 
joys and sorrows, were human ones, with the good far outweighing 
the bad. They had the normal Russian fear of discussing government, 
politics, and ideologies with foreigners, but also I received the impres¬ 
sion that they were not much interested. They did their jobs well and 
their aspirations were identical with those of the rank and file the 
world over. I am certain that a great hope for world peace lies in 
breaking through the wall of Soviet officialdom and reaching the 
Russian people. 

I had not been in my new home for more than half an hour when I 
was called to the Kremlin. I did not realize at the time that this was 
establishing some sort of record. The Kremlin is not a place one drops 
into at will, but I did not yet know how well its gates were guarded. 
The delegates to the Moscow Conference, of whom I was one, were 
to have their first preliminary meeting. 

“What was my chauffeur’s name.^” and “What was the number of 
my car?” I know now that I made considerable “face” with Naum 
when my interpreter directed him to the Kremlin. There was at least 
a platoon of guards at the gate and the leader was expecting me. After 
questioning Naum, he designated a soldier to ride on the running board 
and guide us to the building in which Molotov’s office was situated. 
Soldiers were spaced every few feet in the luxurious red-carpeted hall 
leading from the entrance to Molotov’s office. They were members of 
the secret police, dressed as soldiers and distinguished by deep blue 
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caps. Their salutes were smartly executed, and I was quite exhausted 
from returning them by the time I reached Molotov’s office. 

Secretary Hull, Ambassador Harriman, Green Hackworth, the Sec¬ 
retary’s legal adviser, Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen, the State Depart¬ 
ment’s Russian expert, and I assembled in an anteroom. There we met 
Anthony Eden, William Strang, Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, and Gen¬ 
eral Sir Hastings Ismay, who represented the British. In a moment 
Molotov, Vishinsky, and Maisky came in with an interpreter, V. N, 
Pavlov. Wc then went through a handshaking procedure that was 
typical of all Brirish-American-Soviet relations. The British and 
Americans paid no attention to each other beyond a casual nod or 
“Howdjdo,” but both Anglo-Saxon delegations shook hands with 
every Russian in the room. This process was repeated every time we 
met or departed from a group of Russians. It was indicative of the 
casual and informal relationship we had with our British ally as con¬ 
trasted with the formality and reserve which attended our relations 
with the Russians. 

The meeting was for the purpose of making conference arrange¬ 
ments. It was agreed that there were to be no press releases until the 
Conference was concluded. Molotov was reluctant to accept the chair¬ 
manship which the Anglo-American delegations insisted he should 
have as the principal representative of the host nation. We discovered 
that the Soviet delegation had only one subject for the agenda, but 
they insisted that it be the first subject considered—“Ways and Means 
of Hastening the Conclusion of the War.” This meant that General 
Ismay and I, as the British and American military advisers, were going 
to have to satisfy the Russian apprehensions about a second front or 
there would be no more asfenda. The British and Americans shook 
hands again with the Russians and we adjourned until the follo^ving 
day. 

After the meeting Avercll Harriman asked me to come and see his 
quarters, and I had my first introduction to the famous Spasso House. 
It had been built by a wealthy merchant before the revolution and 
had been taken over as the American Ambassador’s residence by Wil- 
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liam Bullitt when we established relations with the Soviet Union in 
1933. It has about the same shabby grandeur as Grand Central Station 
and impressed me as being almost as large. During his tour of duty in 
Moscow, Averell made it a real American center, and its thirteen bed¬ 
rooms were usually bulging with visiting Americans, among them 
Harry Hopkins, Ed Stettinius, Don Nelson, Brigadier General Patrick 
J. Hurley, Senator Claude Pepper, Lillian Heilman, Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral Ira Eaker, and General Dwight D. Eisenhower. American gather¬ 
ings on the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year’s 
were memorable occasions for all of us who were there. 

When I returned to my flat that first night I found that Sid Spalding 
had arranged for us to be at the airport at seven o’clock the following 
morning to bid farewell to our old friend Donald Nelson, who had 
been in Russia as the guest of Commissar of Foreign Trade Aiikoyan. 
Seven o’clock seemed rather early, and I am sure I would never have 
gone had I known what was in store for me. Sid and I were included in 
a farewell breakfast for Don which consisted of vodka, cognac, and 
champagne, with the usual zakouskas that are always present at a Rus¬ 
sian party regardless of the hour of the day. All toasts were bottoms 
up—Sid and I could cheat on some of them but Don Nelson had no 
chance. He left Moscow' In his aircraft figuratively higher than a kite— 
figuratively only, because airplanes do not fly that high in Russia. 

I had had my first inkling that I was to go to Russia early in Septem¬ 
ber 1943. I was then the United States Secretary of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff and had a very close working arrangement with my 
British colleague whereby I obtained much information from British 
sources concerning the subjects of communications between President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. For some reason our Presi¬ 
dent often kept our Chiefs of Staff in the dark on these matters until 
the die was cast, and, at times, the advance information that I could 
obtain was invaluable. 

The first Quebec Conference had just been concluded and Churchill 
was visiting Roosevelt in Washington. The British Secretary showed 
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me a telegram the Prime Minister had sent to the British War Cabinet 
discussing the forthcoming Moscow Conference. In it he said, “The 
President is sending General Deane as Mr. Hull’s military adviser and 
I propose to send General Ismay.” A week or so later Averell Harri- 
man invited me to lunch with him and, after disclosing that he was to 
be the new American Ambassador in Moscow, he proposed that I 
should go with him as the head of a Military Mission which would 
include all Army, Navy, Air, and lend-lease activities. 

During the early stages of the war the United States had been repre¬ 
sented in the Soviet Union by its Ambassador, the usual Military and 
Naval Attaches, and by an agency known as the United States Supply 
Mission which had the function of facilitating the lend-lease supply 
program. 

There can be no criticism of the manner in which these agencies 
performed their respective duties. Each was an entity, however, and 
each had a different objective. As a result there was no unanimity of 
purpose among the United States representatives. Their divergent 
aims led to internal friction that soon became common gossip in 
Moscow. In addition, Ambassador Standley had never been kept 
advised of the strategic directives and operational plans of the United 
States Armed Forces. This was a natural condition but a particularly 
unfortunate one in Soviet Russia, where the head of state is at the same 
time the active head of its armed forces. Since the Ambassador was tlie 
only American who had ready access to Stalin, it was imperative that 
he be kept advised of American operational plans if military liaison on 
the highest level was to be accomplished. 

The choice of Harriman as Ambassador,was particularly fortunate. 
Aside from his outstanding attributes of character, his war experience 
made him ideally suited for the assignment. He had long been one of 
the President’s intimate and confidential advisers. He had attended the 
military and political conferences that had been held between the Pres¬ 
ident and the Prime Minister and their combined Chiefs of Staff. He 
had been the President’s representative at the first military discussions 
between Churchill and Stalin in August of 1942. Moreover, he had 
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played a leading part in the lend-lease program. Together with Lord 
Beaverbrook, he had negotiated the initial lend-lease agreement with 
Russia in 1941. He had served for two and one half years as the 
President’s personal representative in England in connection with the 
British lend-lease program and with regard to shipping and production 
matters. His appointment to the Soviet Union was warmly received 
by the Soviet Government and the Russian people, who appreciated 
the part he had played in starting the flow of American supplies to 
Russia. 

Harriman discussed his plans with General Marshall and proposed 
the establishment of a Military Mission which would act under his 
general direction and thus weld the whole United States political and 
military representation in Russia into a co-ordinated team with a 
unified purpose. As a result I received a directive from General Mar¬ 
shall designating me as the head of a Military Mission to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and ordering me to report to the United 
States Ambassador at Moscow immediately upon completion of the 
Tripartite Conference to which I was to go as a military observer. 
The directive informed me that the Military Mission would include 
Brigadier Generals Sidney P. Spalding and Hoyt S. Vandenberg, the 
latter of whom was to return to his station in Washington not later 
than six weeks following establishment of the mission. General Spald¬ 
ing was given the responsibility of handling lend-lease matters in 
the U.S.S.R. 

The objective of the Military Mission, the directive stated, was “to 
promote the closest possible co-ordination of the military efforts of 
the United States and the U.S.S.R.” I was authorized to discuss with 
Soviet authorities all information concerning United States military 
strategy, plans, and operations, which, in my judgment, it was appro¬ 
priate to discuss, but to “make no commitments which cause an in¬ 
creased deployment of U.S. Army supplies or troops without War 
Department approval.” 

The United States Supply Mission, together with personnel remain.- 
ing in the United States Military Attache Office, was to be absorbed 
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by my Military Aiission, which was to work directly under the United 
States Ambassador, its activities subject to his direction and approval. 

This directive was later amended to include a Naval Division in the 
Mission and thereafter I was to report to the Joint Cliiefs of Staff 
rather than to the War Department as indicated in my original in¬ 
structions. 



IL The Moscow Conference 


I IKE every other project during the war in which Russia was a par¬ 
ticipant, the Moscow Conference progressed at the Russian 
tempo. The first meeting was scheduled for three o’clock on the 
afternoon of October 19, but it was preceded by a luncheon given by 
Molotov which was apparently designed not only to delay the start of 
the Conference but to render all participants unconscious. 

We assembled for the luncheon at the Soviet guest house at 17 
Spiridonevskaia Street at one o’clock. The house is a relic of Czarist 
days. It is huge and ornate with spacious halls and rooms, gold ceilings, 
and brocaded walls hung with oil paintings in heavy gold frames. 
Floors are highly polished and covered with exquisite oriental rugs. 
The care with which the art treasures have been preserved in this and 
many other buildings gives ample evidence that the Soviet leaders 
have no hatred for luxury per se. While such surroundings are re¬ 
served for the official use of a very few, they probably provide an 
incentive to improve the condition of the masses in that they point to 
the glories of the past and the hopes of the future. 

We sat down to a table laid for about thirty. The delegates to the 
Conference and some leaders from other Commissariats of the Soviet 
Government were there. For the most part they were those who had 
either had or would have official dealings with the British and Amer¬ 
icans—but none of the party leaders who lurk behind the scenes and 
never come into contact with foreigners.They included A. I. Mikoyan, 
head of the Commissariat of Foreign Trade, A. D. Krutikov and V. A. 
Sergeev, his principal assistants, and a few General Staff officers. Of 
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course Marshal Klementy Voroshilov, then Vice Commissar of De¬ 
fense, and Lieutenant General A. A. Gryzlov of the General Staff, 
both delegates to the Conference, were there. 

I had never before seen such an elaborate table service. The center- 
pieces were huge silver bowls containing fresh fruit specially pro¬ 
cured from the Caucasus. It was only at such functions that one saw 
fresh fruit in Moscow. Beautiful cut glass ran the gamut from tall thin 
champagne glasses, through those for light and heavy red and white 
wines, to die inevitable vodka glass, midway in size between our 
liqueur and cocktail glasses, without which no Russian table is set. 
There were bottles the entire length of the table from which the 
glasses could be and were filled many times. Interspersed among the 
bottles were silver platters of Russian zakouska, including fresh large¬ 
grained dark gray caviar, very black pressed caviar of the consistency 
of tar, huge cucumber pickles, raw salmon and sturgeon, slices of not 
very well cooked ham, salami, chocolates in bright-colored tinfoil, 
and imiumerable other delicacies that the Russians must have in order 
to work up an appetite for the meal to come. Knives, forks, and spoons 
were of gold, and service plates of the finest china heavily encrusted 
with gold. The whole spectacle was amazing and called to mind the 
banquet scene in Charles Laughton’s movie Henry VUL 

Luncheon was an endless succession of courses, startingf with a 
heavy borsch, progressing through a delicious fish in hollandaise sauce, 
a roast, and a salad, and ending with a huge architectural monstrosity 
made of ice cream which presented a series of interesting and differ¬ 
ent problems as it was attacked successively by the guests on its way 
around the table. 

Molotov had scarcely seated himself when he was on his feet, vodka 
glass in hand. On his initiative there followed a succession of toasts on 
the general subject of friendship but which were adjusted to meet the 
special case presented by each person at the table and some who were 
not. It started with a series to British-Soviet-American friendship 
which, including British and American responses, accounted for three 
drinks. Toasts were then given to Churchill, Stalin, and Roosevelt, 
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which made three more; then the Foreign Secretaries toasted one 
another. This went on and on. Finally through the haze I heard my 
name and knew a toast was being aimed at me. To my consternation 
I was expected to drink bottoms up to myself and, even worse, I was 
expected to respond. 

On the whole I was having a beautiful time and, on this my second 
day, was seeing the Soviet Union through rose-colored glasses. Had I 
returned to the United States that night or even a week or so later, 
I would no doubt have had sentiments similar to those of all “vodka 
visitors.” 

Prior to my departure for Russia an old friend. Colonel W. McC. 
Chapman, who had been in Russia with General Graves in 1920, 
taught me a few Russian phrases. Among them was Ya vas lebleu, 
meaning “I love you,” which I never had occasion to use. Another was 
Oo Boornya Vest? which he said meant “Is there a toilet?” I had occa¬ 
sion to use this upon the conclusion of Molotov’s luncheon but was 
rather afraid to do so since Chapman is known as a practical joker. 
However, the need was urgent; fortified by the vodka, I asked the 
question in a loud voice. It worked. I was hustled to the correct de¬ 
partment-just in time, else I never would have made the first formal 
session of the Conference which was to start at four o’clock. 

The conference room was across the hall from the dining-room; 
upon assembling there the British and Americans again shook hands 
with the Russians. We gathered round a huge circular table which 
had a little stand in the middle holding Soviet, British, and American 
flags—my but we were allies! 

Molotov called the meeting to order. On his left was Marshal Voro¬ 
shilov. Well along in his sixties, he is one of the very few of the orig¬ 
inal members of the Communist party who have survived the 
vicissitudes, reorganizations, and purges that have been the lot of the 
party leaders in the evolution of the present regime. At that time he 
was Vice Commissar of Defense and deputy to Stalin. Since then his 
standing has waned and at the time of this writing he is Chairman of 
the Allied Control Commission in Hungary. 
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On Molotov’s right was Andrei Vishinsky about whom everyone 
whispers, “He was the prosecutor in the purge trials.” It was not diffi¬ 
cult to imagine him obtaining the confessions which characterized 
these trials. One look at his cold pale blue eyes convinced me that I 
did not want to be in his buggy while he was in the driver’s seat. On 
Vishinsky’s right was Maxim Litvinov, erstwhile Foreign Minister 
and Ambassador to the United States. I gained the impression at the 
Conference that although Litvinov was present he had been definitely 
relegated to the background. As time went on this impression was 
strengthened by the fact that his principal duties seemed to consist of 
greeting visiting dignitaries upon their arrival in Moscow. The only 
other Soviet delegate at the table was Lieutenant General Gr^^zlov, a 
representative of the Red Army General Staff, who was completely 
overshadowed by Voroshilov’s marshal’s star and who participated 
very little in the proceedings. 

The' British representatives were Anthony Eden, Sir Archibald 
Clark-Kerr, General Sir Hastings Ismay, and William Strang. In the 
United States comer were Secretary Hull and his delegation—Averell 
Harriman, Green Hackworth, James Dunn, and I. Behind each dele¬ 
gation were interpreters and advisers. Chip Bohlen acting in both 
capacities for us. 

Molotov at once took up the first item on the agenda—a So\det pro¬ 
posal that the three nations should make immediate preparations in 
1943 to insure an invasion of northern France. He also wished to dis¬ 
cuss the possibility of inducing Turkey to enter the war immediately 
and of persuading Sweden to permit Allied use of her air bases. 

The phrase “the three nations” in the principal proposal was in¬ 
cluded only through courtesy. What was actually meant was “What 
in hell are the British and Americans doing about establishing a second 
front?” The Russians had some reason to question the sincerity of our 
intentions in this matter. We had at one time decided on a small-scale 
invasion to establish a bridgehead on the Continent in the fall of 1942. 
This was to be followed up by exploitation of the bridgehead in the 
spring of 1943. When the African operations were undertaken in the 
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fall of 1942 the invasion had to be postponed until the fall of 1943. 
When it was decided to exploit the African successes by invading 
Sicily and Sardinia, Overlord receded into 1944. After each big con¬ 
ference of the President and the Prime Minister and their Combined 
Chiefs of Staff the last item of business was to prepare a message to 
Stalin telling him of the decisions that had been reached. They were 
in terms which perhaps gave the Russians more hope of a second front 
than was justified. Invariably there would be a follow-up message a 
few months later indicating further postponement. In August 1942 
after the decision was made to invade Africa at the expense of further 
delay to cross-channel operations, Prime Minister Churchill made a 
special trip to Moscow to break the news to Stalin. The interview was 
stormy, to say the least. It was against this background of suspicion 
that General Ismay and I were given the task of convincing the Rus¬ 
sians that our plans at last were firm and that this time they would be 
carried out. 

Looking back in the light of succeeding and present events, one can 
realize the Russians’ interest in the establishment of a second front was 
more than that of the immediate military value involved. It was vital 
to Russian national policy, adopted long before the war and carried 
on aggressively since its conclusion. In the early days of the Bolshevik 
regime the Soviet leaders believed that the final conflict between 
Capitalism and Communism would emerge through dissensions among 
the capitalistic powers which would lead to world revolution, the 
death of Capitalism, and the triumphant emergence of Communism. 
They attempted to further this end through the activities of Com¬ 
munist agencies abroad. The program of world revolution was unsuc¬ 
cessful, and Stalin was the first to realize it. It was on this issue that he 
broke with Trotsky. The nationalistic build-up which grew out of 
this realization was fostered by a propaganda for home consumption 
that stressed the perils of capitalistic encirclements. This fear became 
real with Hitler’s ascendance to power, which made Germany an 
actual rather than a fancied threat to the Bolshevik program. Russia 
then turned to the western powers to save her from Germany. She 
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joined the League of Nations and became an outstanding proponent 
of collective security. However, the apathy of the western powers 
in the face of each new Hitlerian conquest convinced Russia that she 
was leaning on a broken reed. Her hopes then turned to the develop¬ 
ment of her own military strength and a policy of territorial expan¬ 
sion designed to give security in depth which would protect her from 
the encroachment of imperialist powers until such time as she had 
accumulated sufficient power to resume the offensive. The Alunich 
incident destroyed Russia’s hopes of western assistance, and she was 
ripe for the German approach which resulted in the nonaggression 
treaty of 1939. What Russia, together with the rest of the world, 
failed to foresee was the rapidity of the collapse of Western Europe 
and the short duration of her ill-gotten gains. 

It is not surprising that when Germany turned on Russia in 1941 
Russia again looked to the western powers for help; nor is it sur¬ 
prising that the western powers responded. Victory was a possibility 
if Germany could be squeezed from both directions. I said in the 
opening paragraph of this book that I was “confident and hopeful be¬ 
cause I had been empowered to make a frank and generous approach 
which I thought could not fail to bring a similar Soviet reaction”— 
how naive! 

In describing the plans for the invasion of Europe, Ismay and 1 
pointed out that at every British and American conference from Casa¬ 
blanca through Quebec the necessity to assist Russia had been a para¬ 
mount consideration in reaching all strategic decisions. We emphasized 
the part expected of the combined bomber offensive and displayed 
photographs of the results being obtained. We went into detail con¬ 
cerning the build-up for the cross-channel operations, including the 
requirements for landing craft, floating piers, transportation, and all 
classes of supply. Finally, we reaffirmed the decision of the Washing¬ 
ton and Quebec Conferences that the invasion would be undertaken 
in the spring of 1944 subject to the existence of the following condi¬ 
tions: 1) that there must be a substantial reduction of the German 
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fighter aircraft strength between then and the date of the invasion; 
2 ) that the German reserves in France and the Low Countries on the 
day of the assault must not be more than about twelve full strength, 
first quality mobile divisions, exclusive of coastal, training, and air¬ 
borne divisions; and 3 ) that it must not be possible for the Germans to 
transfer more than fifteen first quality divisions during the first two 
months of operations. 

We informed the Russians that we confidently expected to create 
these conditions by the softening effects of the bomber offensive, 
maintenance of pressure in Italy, secondary landings in Southern 
France, guerrilla activities in the Balkans, and last but not least, by 
relying on continued Soviet pressure on the eastern front. 

Our presentation lasted perhaps an hour and at its conclusion we 
were questioned by Voroshilov and Gryzlov. They were particularly 
concerned about the conditions necessary for the attack. Voroshilov 
wanted to know if the presence of thirteen German reserve divisions 
would delay the invasion. We assured him that our figure of twelve 
divisions was only approximate and variations of a few divisions either 
way would not alter our plans. They also pressed us for an exact date. 
While we actually had a tentative date of May 5 at the time, both the 
British and ourselves were of the opinion that it would be jeopardiz¬ 
ing security unnecessarily to inform the Russians so far in advance. 
They therefore had to be content with being told that the operation 
would be in the spring and that I would keep the Red Army General 
Staff informed of the progress of our preparations. 

The Soviet delegation appeared to be completely convinced of the 
sincerity of the Anglo-American intentions and thanked General 
Ismay and me for the information we had given them. They assured 
us that the pressure on the Russian front would be continuous and 
unremitting and that they would do all in their power to help us 
create the conditions necessary for the invasion. 

Taking advantage of the atmosphere of mutual trust and under¬ 
standing that appeared to exist, I put forward three American pro- 
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posals as measures for hastening the conclusion of the war: i) that, 
in order to effect shuttle bombing of industrial Germany, bases be 
made available in the Soviet Union on which U.S. aircraft could be 
refueled, emergency repaired, and rearmed; 2) that more effective 
mutual interchange of weather information be implemented and, in 
order to effect this, that U.S. and U.S.S.R. signal communications be 
improved; and 3) that improved air transport be effected between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

These proposals hit the Soviet representatives as a bolt from the 
blue and as a result of the action taken on them I learned nvo im¬ 
portant lessons for my future dealings with Soviet officials. The first 
was that no subordinate official in Russia may make a decision on 
matters in which foreigners are involved without consulting higher 
authority, and usually this higher authority is Stalin himself, perhaps 
in consultation with party leaders who move behind the scenes. In 
most cases subordinate officials will not even discuss proposals made 
by foreigners for fear of expressing opinions that would not be do^vn 
the party line. For this reason, if any discussion did take place when a 
subject was first broached, the Soviet officials would assume a nega¬ 
tive attitude and argue against the foreigner’s proposal no matter how 
beneficial it might be to the Soviet Union. I learned, therefore, that 
it was always better to make a proposal, avoid discussion of it, and 
indicate that I hoped the proposal would be considered and an answer 
forthcoming in a few days. 

The second lesson was that an “approval in principle” by the Soviet 
Government means exactly nothing. Two days after I had made the 
proposals, Molotov announced at a meeting that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment had considered them carefully and approved them “in prin¬ 
ciple.” Secretary Hull thanked Aiolotov and suggested that the details 
be worked out at once by the Red Anny General Staff and the U.S. 
Military Mission. 1 , of course, was elated—less than a week in the 
Soviet Union and three major objectives achieved. Wouldn’t the 
Chiefs of Staff be proud of me! I scarcely left the telephone for days. 
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and each time I did I inquired at once upon my return if any General 
Staff officers had called me to arrange the details of shuttle bombing. 
Alas, it was the first of a great many such vigils I was to have in the 
ensuing two years. It was not until February of 1944 that conversa¬ 
tions were started on the proposals, and then only after continuous 
pressure by the President on Stalin, by Harriman on Molotov, and by 
me on the General Staff. 

Following the disclosure of the Anglo-American invasion plans, 
Molotov asked Secretary Hull and Mr. Eden for their ideas concern¬ 
ing Turkey and Sweden. Eden indicated that we were all in accord 
with the idea of the Turks fighting the Germans. The British were 
then sending supplies to Turkey to enable her to play her part in the 
war against Germany. The British had promised the Turks twenty- 
five squadrons of aircraft, which were not then available except at the 
expense of the Italian operations or the bomber offensive from Eng¬ 
land. Eden felt that should Turkey meet serious reverses, British or 
American troops would have to come to her rescue, and this could be 
done only at the expense of the Italian campaign or the cross-channel 
build-up. In addition, Eden pointed out that Turkish air bases from 
which to bomb Balkan oil installations had lost their importance now 
that bases were available in Italy. Eden did, however, agree that the 
British would give serious consideration to urging Turkey’s entrance 
into the war if the conferees thought that such a course should be 
followed. 

Secretary Hull felt that the United States would share the opinions 
expressed by Eden. I knew that the United States Chiefs of Staff would 
oppose urging Turkey’s entrance into the war because it would im¬ 
pose obligations on us far in excess of the gains to be achieved, for 
they could be fulfilled only at the cost of our Pacific campaign or by 
a slow-down of the invasion preparations. 

With respect to the possibility of obtaining the use of air bases in 
Sweden, Eden and Hull both felt that such a concession could not be 
attained without commitments for Sweden’s protection that might 
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constitute a serious drain on available resources. The conclusion 
reached was that final action on both questions would be deferred 
until all three governments had given them further study. 

I did not know how strongly the Soviet representatives felt about 
getting Turkey into the war until the final day of the Conference. 
Their displeasure was first evidenced by the refusal to put my pro¬ 
posals concerning shuttle bombing, exchange of weather information, 
and improved communications, together with their approval “in 
principle,” into the record or Protocol (as they called it) of the Con¬ 
ference. Molotov based his refusal on the contention that the pro¬ 
posals had not been discussed in detail and therefore had no place in 
the record. We were beginning to learn about approval “in prin¬ 
ciple.” It was finally agreed that I would meet with Vishinsky and 
attempt to draft something for the record that would be acceptable. 
At a meeting with Vishinsky which lasted several hours he showed 
his bitterness about our attitude on Turkey and asked why the Rus¬ 
sians should obligate themselves concerning our proposals when we 
had refused to join them in inducing Turkey to enter the war. He 
said that the immediate entry of Turkey would take fifteen German 
divisions from the Russian front, and if this were brought about the 
Russians would be in Prussia in two months. 

I explained our attitude. I emphasized our commitments to Over- 
lord, the Mediterranean, the Pacific, and the delivery of lend-lease 
supplies to Russia. I pointed out that any new undertakings such as 
Turkey’s entry into the war would create an additional vacuum into 
which some of our resources would have to be diverted and that such 
divemon would jeopardize our success in carrying out present com¬ 
mitments. 

His response to this was that it was not necessary for us to pour 
supplies into Turkey; that Turkey, if she were to expect to participate 
in the peace, would have to suffer during the war as the Russians were 
suffering. He felt that Turkey should be required to fight with the 
resources she then had, plus those we could give her without jeopard¬ 
izing other commitments. 
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Our meeting ended without agreement. Our proposals and Rus¬ 
sia’s agreement in principle were finally admitted to the record only 
as the result of a strong personal letter from Secretaiy Hull to 
Molotov, accompanied by another letter indicating generous treat¬ 
ment of Russia in the distribution of Italian naval and merchant 
vessels. 

Agreement on the “Four-Power Declaration” was the outstanding 
achievement of the Moscow Conference. It has been widely publi¬ 
cized, but briefly it provided for united action against the enemy, 
unanimity on surrender terms, the necessity to establish an inter¬ 
national organization (the inception of the United Nations), agree¬ 
ment not to employ military force within the territories of other 
states after the war except after joint consultation, and postwar regu¬ 
lation of armaments. 

The Declaration was conceived by Secretary Hull and steered 
through the Conference by the sheer force of his personality. Agree¬ 
ment upon its terms was not difficult, but it was difficult to obtain 
Soviet consent to include China as a signatory. China’s fortunes were 
then at their lowest ebb, a condition not calculated to induce Soviet 
respect. On the other hand, China’s continued participation in the 
war against Japan was of extreme importance and her recognition as 
one of the four big powers would provide a fillip of inestimable value 
to Chinese morale. Acting on President Roosevelt’s instructions, Sec¬ 
retary Hull outplayed and outwaited the Soviet contingent and, with 
the support of Eden, won the day. It was the crowning achievement 
of Secretary Hull’s career. 

I cannot leave the subject of the Moscow Conference without men¬ 
tion of the farewell dinner given for the delegates by Marshal Stalin. 
It was the first of many such dinners that I attended. It is such dinners 
as these which have made so many distinguished visitors to Moscow 
for short periods return to the United States with glowing accounts 
and spread the gospel of how easy it is to “get along with the Rus¬ 
sians,” forgetting entirely those public servants whom they leave 
behind to carry out the agreements made “in principle.” Those of 
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us who were in Russia on a more permanent basis characterized such 
individuals as “vodka visitors.” 

Stalin’s dinner party was held in the Kremlin Palace. The guests 
entered the front foyer on the ground floor and the first thing that 
met the eye was the longest, straightest, and most beautiful staircase 
in the world. The risers were low and it was a pleasure to walk up 
and down these red-carpeted stairs. 

We assembled in a room done in deep red brocade, with exquisite 
French furniture. The doors, ceilings, and woodwork were of gold, 
the fixtures of heavy crystal. As usual, everyone shook hands with 
everyone else, and when all guests were present or accounted for 
Stalin walked in with Molotov. 

It was the first time I had seen him. I was struck by the shortness 
of his stature, his bristly iron-gray hair, and most of all by the kindly 
expression on his deeply wrinkled, sallow face. He was dressed in a 
tan uniform of summer weight and carried the insignia of a Marshal 
of the Soviet Union on his shoulder tabs. He went around the room, 
shaking hands with each guest, always bent over, seldom looking one 
in the eye, and saying nothing whatever. When this formality had 
been completed we filed into the dining-room more or less in order of 
rank. 

The banquet hall and the banquet table were beautiful beyond 
description. The room was a blaze of light and reflections. The table 
appointments made those at the luncheon attended earlier in the Con¬ 
ference seem shabby in comparison. The food, however, was much 
the same as we had had then, and I noticed many familiar faces among 
the servants—I learned later that they were taken from the Moscow 
hotels and I encountered them at every official function I attended. 

Molotov acted as toastmaster and the usual procession of toasts to 
British-American-Soviet friendship ensued. I knew that my turn 
would come sooner or later and I racked my brain for something cute 
to say. When the time finally arrived 1 said something to the effect 
that I felt greatly honored to be assigned to command the American 
Mission to Russia and that I looked on my little group as the vanguard 
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of the millions of Americans who would serve with their Soviet ally 
before the war was won. I concluded by drinking a toast to the day 
when the advance guard of the British and American forces from the 
west would meet the advance guard of the Red Army from the east 
in the streets of Berlin. I was probably a little worked up by these 
lofty sentiments, to say nothing of the vodka consumed in the myriad 
of preceding toasts—in any event, my effort met with great acclaim. 
Everyone drank bottoms up and, to my amazement, remained stand¬ 
ing. I soon discovered why. Uncle Joe had left his chair and passed 
around the entire table to drink a separate toast with me. He was 
shorter than everyone he passed, so his maneuver escaped my notice 
until I was nudged, turned, and there he was. I had another bottoms 
up with him. I began to believe that my little toast must have been 
more original, more inspiring, and cuter than I had thought possible. 
My ego was deflated the following morning when Averell Flarriman 
telephoned to congratulate me but added that he had given a similar 
toast on his visit the year before and that it had also been well received. 
My ego was further deflated during the years that followed when I 
heard three out of every four distinguished visitors give the same basic 
toast with minor variations. 

After dinner we adjourned to the Red Room for coffee and liqueurs. 
Then, at a signal, we all followed Stalin to the Palace theater and 
were shown a picture of the Japanese occupation of Siberia in 1921. 
It was definitely a propaganda film, and one did not need to under¬ 
stand Russian to understand the theme—it was clear that the Russians 
did not like the Japanese. Since it was Averell’s and my prime ob¬ 
jective to induce Soviet participation in the war with Japan, it was 
delightful to find out how the Russians felt even in such an indirect 
way. This picture went on and on, and at its conclusion some of us 
made a move to go. Only Secretary Hull was successful, and he only 
in deference to his health and age. The rest of us sat back and ab¬ 
sorbed a Russian love story that ended in the usual way about three 
o’clock in the morning. 

The Conference was over. It had been a great strain, not the least 
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part of which was the necessity of carrying on small talk through 
interpreters and sign language at the many social gatherings. Never¬ 
theless, the Conference had taken place in an atmosphere of good will 
and cordiality. Averell and I were anxious to speed the Secretary and 
his party on their way and to start to enjoy the many successes which 
we were sure would come and for which all credit would be ours. 



III. The First Days ot the Mission 


W ITH the conclusion of the Moscow Conference on Novem¬ 
ber I, 1943, I set about organizing the Military Mission. 
The next three months were devoted to administration, 
establishing Soviet contacts, attendance at the Cairo and Teheran 
Conferences, and attempts to follow up on the agreements in prin¬ 
ciple that had been reached at the Moscow Conference. The period 
culminated on February 2, 1944, when Harriman’s persistence was 
rewarded by a faint green light from Stalin which promised some 
realization of our dreams as far as military collaboration was con¬ 
cerned. 

The principal divisions of the Mission were the Army Division, 
headed by Brigadier General William E. Crist; the Navy Division, 
headed by Rear Admiral Clarence E. Olsen and later by Rear Admiral 
Houston L. Maples; and the Supply (Lend-Lease) Division, headed 
by Major General Sidney P. Spalding. Later, when air matters became 
of increasing importance, an Air Division was created and headed 
successively by Major General R. L. Walsh, Major General Edmund 
W. Hill, and Brigadier General William L. Ritchie. I can deal only 
in superlatives in praising the work not only of these officers, but of 
the one hundred and thirty-five Army and Navy officers and enlisted 
men included in the Mission personnel at the peak of its activity. The 
organization expanded and contracted as necessity dictated, but it 
was always our purpose to keep it as small as possible consistent with 
the tasks to be done. 

Much of the energy of the personnel of the Mission was devoted to 
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the simplest problems of living. The larger the size of a foreign group 
in Moscow, the more difficult do these problems become; and it soon 
developed that many in our group were engaged solely in obtaining 
the necessities of life for the group as a whole. The greatest difficulties 
were in connection with housing, food, and adjusting expenditures 
in the light of the artificial rate of exchange that exists in Russia. 

Prior to the arrival of the Mission the housing available to the 
American contingent in Moscow was ample. However, during the 
course of the war the Embassy staff was increased, the Office of War 
Information established offices, and the Mission increased from a 
small group of about twenty persons to its maximum strength of one 
hundred and thirty-five. Most of the enlisted men and many of the 
officers had to live in hotels. As long as DDT powder was available 
the hotel rooms were satisfactory, but it was impossible for Americans 
to survive on the diet available in hotel dining-rooms. We arranged 
to have those living in hotels mess with those who had apartments 
elsewhere. In April of 1944 the Moscow Soviet approved the lease 
of a small hotel to the Military Mission. We moved into it in July 
1945. It is only fair to say that while we were crowded in the interim 
our conditions were not nearly as bad as those of the Russian residents, 
who were required to crowd large families into single rooms and even 
the corridors of apartment houses and other dwellings. 

Food was strictly rationed in Moscow. We supplemented our Rus¬ 
sian rations with American canned goods imported in Russian lend- 
lease shipments. The extra food not only enabled us to live reasonably 
well, but it also made employment by us a prize to be sought by Soviet 
citizens. 

The Soviet government had pegged the official rate of exchange at 
5.3 rubles to the dollar. Prior to the war, at the insistence of the Ger¬ 
man Ambassador, the diplomatic corps had been allowed a special 
rate of i z rubles to the dollar. We in the Military Mission also en¬ 
joyed this, but neither the official rate nor the diplomatic rate reflected 
the true value of the ruble. Articles purchased on the Russian market, 
especially those items outside the ration, were fantastically high in 
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price when converted into dollars. An egg cost from sixty to eighty 
cents and a plain water tumbler as much as ten dollars. 

On my way to Russia I had met Brigadier General Joseph A. 
Michela, who was returning to the United States after having been 
relieved of his duties as Military Attache coincident with the creation 
of the Military Mission. He told me that under the Soviet system all 
foreign military officers in Moscow came under the aegis of the For¬ 
eign Military Liaison Office, commonly referred to by its Russian 
initials O.V.S. He said that all appointments with Soviet military 
officials had to be made through this agency, which was headed by 
Major General V. N. Estigneev, whom he cautioned me to avoid. 
He said that as a head of a Military Mission I should insist on direct 
contact with the Red Army General Staff. This sounded like good 
advice and actually it was. As soon as the Moscow Conference was 
over I decided to attempt to break down the barrier, presided over 
by Estigneev, which separated me from those with whom I hoped to 
do business. 

During the Conference I had become quite friendly—especially dur¬ 
ing the “five o’clock teas” of vodka, caviar, and assorted forms of raw 
fish that interrupted each daily session—with Marshal Voroshilov and 
General Gryzlov. I knew that I would have no trouble in seeing such 
a chum as Voroshilov—but where to find him? We had no telephone 
books or office directories, and the only legitimate way I could find 
him was to ask Estigneev, which I had resolved not to do. I solved 
this dilemma by taking my interpreter. Captain Henry H. Ware, and 
going to the nearest building that I knew to be occupied by the 
General Staff. The sentry at the door, who had probably never seen 
a foreign general before, was aghast when he saw us. He turned pale 
when I had Captain Ware tell him that we had come to see the Vice 
Commissar of Defense. 

There were several excited phone calls; I was shunted to two other 
buildings; at the last building I visited I was granted a futile interview 
in what was called “the adjutant’s office” by an officer who said that 
he would telephone the Marshal to see whether I could be received. 
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Finally, an officer was sent from General Estigneev’s office to tell me 
that Marshal Voroshilov was not in Moscow and that in the future if 
I wished to see any Soviet officers I should make the arrangements 
through O.V.S. Estigneev had me back in his net and thereafter I 
never completely escaped. 

My position as head of a Mission was recognized, however, and a 
General Staff officer, Lieutenant General N. V. Slavih, was assigned 
as my contact with the Red Army General Staff. My meetings with 
him were held in the O.V.S. offices and one of Estigneev’s men was 
always present to make a record of what took place. I shall always 
believe that it was part of a system whereby Soviet officials watch 
each other to insure that no one establishes relations with foreiarners 
to the detriment of the Soviet Union. This belief is confirmed by the 
fact that during my stay I had occasion to deal with a great many 
branches of the Soviet Government. When I was workings with the 
Air Staff in connection with shuttle bombing, Slavin would always 
be present representing the General Staff. He accompanied me when¬ 
ever I consulted the Commissar of Communications, the heads of the 
Civil Air Administration or the Repatriation Commission. Strangely 
enough I could visit the highest official in the N.K.\^.D. and the 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade without special chaperons. In the 
case of the N.K.V.D., the officials were heads of the suspicion de¬ 
partment and presumably above suspicion themselves, while in the 
case of the Foreign Trade group the only business to be transacted 
was to extract additional resources from the United States, which 
seemed to be progressing nicely, thank you, and apparently did not 
require special watching. 

In my further efforts to establish initial contacts I committed a 
rather serious faux pas. Since I could not escape Estigneev I finally 
called on him. It was at once apparent why Michela had advised me 
to avoid him. It must have been he or one of his ancestors who first 
inspired the descriptive appellation ‘‘stuffed shirt”—he impressed me 
as the granddaddy of them all. I have never encountered such dignity 
and condescension linked up with such stupidity. He queried me as 
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to my business, and I replied that I had nothing I wished to discuss 
with him until after I had seen the Chief of the Red Army General 
Staff, at that time Marshal A. M. Vasilievsky. I was a bit of a stuffed 
shirt myself in those early days and attached considerable importance 
to my position as the senior military representative of the United 
States in the Soviet Union. I knew that unless I gained contact with 
the Red Army on the highest level very little would come of my 
efforts to co-ordinate our military operations. I had resolved not to 
become involved on the lower levels until I had seen the Chief of 
Staff and had come to an understanding with him. There were times 
later when, being given the silent treatment, I would have welcomed 
an appointment with a lance corporal. 

Estigneev informed me that Marshal Vasilievsky was at the front 
but that, if I wished, he could arrange a meeting for me with General 
A. E. Antonov, then the Deputy Chief of Staff. I declined this offer, 
stating that I would wait until Marshal Vasilievsky returned to Mos¬ 
cow. A week or so later Estigneev sent word to me asking again if I 
wished to see General Antonov, and again I declined. As a matter of 
fact, although Vasilievsky was designated as Chief of Staff he oper¬ 
ated as a co-ordinator of operations among the various front com¬ 
manders in the field and seldom came to Moscow; Antonov was Chief 
of Staff in everything but name. When I discovered this after a month 
in Moscow, I realized that I had not been so smart in playing “hard to 
get” with Antonov and had to suffer the supercilious grin on Estig- 
neev’s face when I finally sought an appointment with Antonov. 
Meetings with Voroshilov and Antonov did materialize, and from 
them I gained a further insight into the modus operandi of Soviet 
officialdom. 

When I arrived at Marshal Voroshilov’s office the man I met was 
not the short round one with the red cherubic face that I had become 
so friendly with during the Moscow Conference. He was still short 
and round and his face was red, but not cherubic. He knew that I had 
come to press for some action on the agreements that had been made 
“in principle” regarding shuttle bombing and other matters, and he 
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assumed a cold demeanor, a scolding attitude, and went at once on 
the offensive. He complained of the ease with which the Germans 
were shifting reserve divisions to the Russian front and sharply criti¬ 
cized Anglo-American inability to contain more German divisions 
on the Italian front. We had a heated argument of considerable 
length. It was just at the time we had encountered the natural fortress 
of Cassino and one advance had been stopped considerably south of 
Rome. The terrain of the Italian front gave every adv^antage to the 
defender. Both flanks were secure, making ground maneuver im¬ 
possible, while frontal attacks, regardless of the strength placed in 
the main efforts, had to be pushed against mountain defenses and 
defiles swept by fire from well-concealed and covered enemy posi¬ 
tions. The entire front was relatively narrow, enabling the Germans 
to cut down their defensive reserves through their abihty to move 
quickly to any point of a threatened breakthrough those they did 
retain. It was to be a long hard campaign which could be expedited 
only by amphibious landings to the north. And this could be accom¬ 
plished only at a considerable delay to the preparations for the cross¬ 
channel invasion. 

Voroshilov’s only comment on these conditions was that it was 
impossible that the forces of two nations with the resources of the 
British and Americans could not keep more than eight or ten German 
divisions occupied. As to my difficulties, he was confident that the 
agreements of the Moscow Conference would be carried out in due 
time, and he impressed upon me that I would have to conform to the 
procedure established in the Soviet Union and conduct my negotia¬ 
tions with the Red Army through General Estigneev’s office. 

A few days later I had my first meeting with General Antonov, 
with whom I was destined to have a very close association and who 
eventually became Chief of Staff in name as well as in fact. He was 
by far the coldest but at the same time the most capable Russian 
officer with whom I came in contact. 1 should judge him to be a man 
in his middle forties, clean cut, with black hair and olive skin. He 
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later met with our Chiefs of Staff at Yalta and Potsdam and certainly 
gained their respect, if not their affection. 

I have never had a reception of more studied coldness. There was 
not the slightest spark of cordiality as he shook hands and asked me 
to be seated. I explained that the purpose of the Military Mission was 
to provide a group through which operational co-ordination could be 
effected. He seized on this to berate me about our efforts in Italy, 
reciting in detail the German divisions that had recently appeared on 
the Russian front from the west. By this time I had become thoroughly 
chilled except under the collar and recited a few plain truths. I pointed 
out that -we had liquidated Rommel’s forces in Africa, forced Italy 
out of the war, taken on a second front in the Pacific without the help 
of our great Red Ally, and, at the same time, run the gauntlet of the 
German submarine menace to deliver supplies to Russia. With that 
he asked me if I had any further business, indicating that our con¬ 
ference was concluded. This time when we shook hands there were 
two pairs of eyes which belied any cordiality in the process. My 
subsequent meetings with General Antonov were extremely pleasant, 
and I attained the utmost admiration for his intelligence and ability. 
At the conclusion of the first session, however, I was greatly dis¬ 
heartened and held little hope for success. 

At my initial meetings with Voroshilov and Antonov they con¬ 
formed to a pattern of Russian behavior that should be recognized 
in future relations with Soviet officials. They illustrated a phase of the 
cycle that has characterized our military and political relations with 
the Soviet Union. Periods of accord are invariably followed by periods 
of dissension. It is difficult to know' when or why such periods are 
to start or end. Moreover, the attitude of the moment is reflected in 
all agencies of government. At the time that I was being attacked 
with regard to our Italian efforts. Ambassador Harriman was receiv¬ 
ing the same complaints from Molotov, who indicated Stalin’s dis¬ 
pleasure in the matter. Just as the accord of the Moscow Conference 
was followed by coolness with regard to our Italian operations, the 
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Yalta Conference was followed by dissension over Poland and the 
Potsdam Conference by a complete failure in the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in London a month or so later. 

Harriman and I have often discussed this phenomenon and have 
attempted to isolate the causes. It may be that there are two schools 
of thought within the inner circles of Stalin’s advisers, one which 
favors foreign collaboration and one which opposes it. If so, the 
Soviet attitude toward foreigners might well fluctuate in accordance 
with which set of advisers is in favor and has caught Stalin’s ear. It 
is more probable that the Soviet Union handles its foreign relations 
much as a rider handles a spirited horse—giving it its head at times 
and holding a tight check on the reins at others—always keeping the 
horse headed toward the predetermined destination and bending its 
will to that of the rider. At times these periods of dissension or refusal 
to co-operate are the result of a deliberate and co-ordinated effort 
on the part of the Soviet leaders to indicate their displeasure of some 
foreign act or attitude. However, it is always difficult for foreigners 
to isolate the cause of the trouble. 

Another characteristic which was apparent at my meetings with 
Voroshilov and Antonov was their belief in the value of the offensive. 
Both knew that the Soviet Government was committed to start mak¬ 
ing detailed arrangements for shuttle bombing, but they had no in¬ 
tention of doing so until it suited their purposes. They therefore 
attempted to divert me from my insistence in the matter by berating 
me concerning Italian operations. This characteristic was to be evi¬ 
denced time and again in my future dealings with Soviet leaders. 
For example, every agreement which was made regarding the treat¬ 
ment of American prisoners of war liberated by the Red Army was 
violated, but when these violations were brought to the attention of 
the appropriate officials they responded with the most unfounded 
accusations regarding the treatment of liberated Russian prisoners of 
war then in British and American hands. To cite a more recent case, 
the evidence was overwhelmingly against the Russians when the 
Iranian situation was brought before the Security Council of the 
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United Nations in January 1946; the first Soviet reaction was to 
charge Britain with jeopardizing world peace by maintaining troops 
in Greece and Indonesia. The Russians are prone to meet charges 
with countercharges that have little or no regard for the facts. 

The President and the United States Chiefs of Staff were just 
leaving for the Cairo and Teheran Conferences when the pressure 
was put on Harriman and me with regard to our operations in Italy. 
I reported my conversations to our Chiefs of Staff and urged that 
they have careful intelligence estimates made of the situation in order 
that they could meet the Soviet allegations concerning German free¬ 
dom of action which I felt were exaggerated. I also suggested they 
might have to be prepared to resist Soviet demands for more active 
operations in the Mediterranean area designed to draw additional 
German divisions from the Russian front. I am afraid I caused them 
considerable unnecessary apprehension, because when they met the 
Soviet representatives inTeheran the subject of increasing the intensity 
of our Italian operations or starting new ventures in Southern Europe 
was scarcely mentioned and certainly not urged by our Soviet friends. 
The pendulum had swung again and accord was the order of the day. 

Averell Harriman, Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, Chip Bohlen, Lieu¬ 
tenant General G. LeQ. Martel, head of the British Military Alission, 
and I left Moscow on November 18, 1943, to attend the Cairo and 
Teheran Conferences. We planned to fly directly from Moscow to 
Cairo, refueling at Bagdad if necessary. At about noon, as we were 
passing over Stalingrad, one of our engines acted up and we made 
an emergency landing in a huge field that served as an airdrome for 
the city. The impromptu hospitality extended to us in that devastated 
city during the afternoon and evening was quite different, more 
spontaneous and heart-warming than anything I had experienced in 
Moscow. 

The airdrome had all the appearance of an open field being pre¬ 
pared for the planting of crops. Here and there were well concealed 
dug-outs which housed repair shops and offices. The weather was 
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bitter cold and we were led into the dug-out that housed the opera¬ 
tions office. We huddled around a small wood stove while Russian 
mechanics turned out to help the engineer of our crew locate the 
trouble in the engine. It was discovered that an oil line was clogged 
and that repairs would take the remainder of the day, thus delaying 
our departure until the following morning. Meanwhile, the officer 
on duty had had several animated telephone conversations, and in 
no time a caravan of dilapidated automobiles, mostly taken from the 
Germans, arrived from the city, which was about five miles distant. 
A reception party headed by the mayor had been organized. It in¬ 
cluded all the city officials and the commandant of the military dis¬ 
trict. While they were most cordial and made much of us, they were 
beside themselves with delight at a visit from Averell Harriman. 
Apparently he had been given a great build-up in the press outside 
of Moscow as the father of lend-lease aid to Russia, and wherever 
he went he was received with acclaim. 

The mayor bundled our party into the cars, and all went off to 
the city. I remained behind to see that our crew was cared for and 
also in the hope of expediting the repairs so that we might depart that 
afternoon in spite of the earlier gloomy forecasts. In about an hour the 
automobiles returned with instructions that the crew and I were to 
come at once to a luncheon that was being prepared. There was no 
choice but to stop work, give up hope of departing that day, and 
join the messenger. 

We were taken over a frozen shell-tom road along both sides of 
which, for its entire length, were strewn disabled German and Russian 
tanks, trucks, and guns. As we neared the city we could see only one 
building that had survived destruction and it proved to be our des¬ 
tination. I was led upstairs to a long narrow room containing a long 
table around which were gathered the Stalingrad city fathers and 
their unexpected visitors. The table was covered with plates of food, 
but not the delicacies we had been served at official functions in 
Moscow. There were big chunks of black bread, cheese, sausages, and 
cole slaw, and, of course, bottles of vodka. Nor were the table ap- 
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pointments reminiscent of Moscow. The vodka was served in water 
tumblers, and I was required to drink one filled to the brim as a 
penalty for being late. I downed it for the sake of British-American- 
Soviet friendship and sat back waiting for the blow to fall. Whether 
it was because I was nearly frozen when I arrived, or because of the 
large quantity of black bread and cheese that was forced on me, or 
simply because of my hollow leg, the drink had no ill effects. FIow- 
ever, I was soon inveigled into having another, and this was tempting 
fate too far~a haze hung over me for several hours. 

The mayor gave us an eye-witness account of the Battle of Stalin¬ 
grad that was packed with drama. Every man, woman, and child had 
participated in the struggle that will become an epic of Russian his¬ 
tory. Despite the loss of those dear to them and the hardships they 
had endured and were still enduring, the survivors were filled with 
happiness and justifiable pride in the part they had played in turning 
back the German tide. Stalingrad will rank high with Midway, Lenin¬ 
grad, Remagen, and the Ardennes bulge as local actions which turned 
the course of the war. 

After lunch we were talten to the mayor’s office and shown plans 
for the reconstruction of the city. We were told that no construction 
would be allowed that did not conform to these plans. Until the war 
was over and building materials became available, the people were 
to live in cellars under the ruins or in lean-to’s and shacks thrown 
together with boards covered with tar paper. Fortunately we were 
soon taken outdoors, where the sub-zero weather helped overcome 
the effects of the vodka. We toured the city, making frequent stops, 
where the critical events of the battle were explained to us. We saw 
a monument that had been constructed on the banks of the Volga 
in memory of those who had been killed, and we made a detailed 
inspection of the cellar of a huge building in which Field Marshal 
von Paulus had had his headquarters and where he ultimately sur¬ 
rendered. The city can only be described as a mass of rubble and 
ruin from which but a single building escaped. Later in the war I saw 
many German cities that had been almost completely demolished. 
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but only a few, such as Berlin, Cologne, and one or two others, ap¬ 
proached the total destruction of Stalingrad. 

We returned to the building where we had had luncheon and 
where we were to spend the night. We were given an opportunity 
to freshen up in a washroom that was characteristically Russian. Pails 
of water were hung on a wall. Attendants in such washrooms were 
invariably old women who would tip the pails over the hands of 
those washing and provide towels for drying. I do not know how old 
the women had to be to qualify for this duty, but they seemed to be 
entirely uninhibited about presiding over any of the activities that 
are undertaken in a men’s washroom. 1 had already had some difficulty 
in Moscow shoving our old cook away from the bathroom when I 
was bathing. She could never understand how I could get my back 
clean if she was not allowed to scrub it. Fortunately or unfortunately 
the younger women seemed to have no interest in such tasks. 

The dinner that night started at five-thirty and lasted until well 
past midnight. Everything edible in Stalingrad was assembled on our 
table; vodka flowed freely, and from somewhere in the ruins some 
champagne had been unearthed. The dinner started somewhat stiffly 
because of the language barrier but, with the help of interpreters 
supplied by the hosts and the guests, toasts were drunk and stories 
told. The party soon attained an informality that was delightful—the 
waitresses all had some specialty known to the city fathers. They 
would set down their trays and burst into a song or a dance at the 
slightest hint of invitation. Chip Bohlen, who had spent many years 
in Russia, revived a great many songs he had learned in his early 
Russian days, and they were received with thunderous applause. 
Bohlen’s Russian is perfect, but I had a suspicion that his songs were 
of the bawdy type—no other type ever gets such a reception. Averell 
had been presented with sabers, pistols, watches, and other trophies 
taken from the Germans and was in an expansive mood. This was 
evidenced by his asking me to sing. It was getting late and 1 was dead 
tired. I sang “Show Me the Way to Go Home.” Sir Archibald Clark- 
Kerr told me he had never heard the song rendered ^vith such feeling. 
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We were all given cots in one large room. Most of us had to call on 
the httle old lady who had been master of ceremonies in the washroom 
to help us solve the mystery of Russian bed-making. The blanket, 
laid lengthwise and folded to half the width of the bed, is enclosed in 
an envelope which, when unraveled, proves to be the top sheet. I 
never did discover how the Russians get fixed for the night, but I al¬ 
ways found it necessary to do a complete job of remaking the bed 
in the American style. The last thing I remember of that night were 
the two red tabs on the lapels of Martel’s blouse peeking out from 
under the top of his blanket. The party had been too much for him, 
and he had retired early, fully dressed even to his high leather boots. 
He looked for all the world like the Chessy Cat of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio railroad advertisements. 

We arrived in Cairo on November 20, 1943, and for the ensuing 
week participated in the Conference between the British and Amer¬ 
ican Chiefs of Staff that was held in the Mena House located in the 
shadows of the pyramids. I was called on by the American Chiefs of 
Staff to give an estimate of the Russian situation. At that time I had 
been in Moscow a month and was therefore at the peak of my “ex¬ 
pertness.” (After two years I came to the conclusion that there is 
no such thing as an expert on that land of contradictions.) 

Only a small part of the British and American delegations went 
from Cairo to Teheran. The British contingent was housed at the 
British Legation, the Russians at their Legation, while the American 
group was split up—the President, Admiral Leahy, Harry Hopkins, 
and Admiral Mclntire as house guests of Stalin; the remainder of the 
civil delegation in the houses of the American Minister, Louis G. 
Dreyfus, and Major General Donald H. Connolly, commanding the 
Persian Gulf Command; and the American military contingent, in¬ 
cluding the Chiefs of Staff, in comfortable quarters in little guest 
houses at Camp Amirabad, the Teheran Garrison of the Persian Gulf 
Command. 

In the early days of the war Teheran was known to be a hotbed of 
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Axis agents and the utmost precautions were taken for the safety of 
the principals at the Conference. Streets were swarming with Iranian, 
American, and Soviet troops, and unless one was properly docu¬ 
mented, to say nothing of the elaborate identification required of cars 
and chauffeurs, it was impossible to arrive anywhere on time. 

The opening speeches of the three heads of state were characteristic 
of all British-American-Soviet relations. The President spoke first, 
claiming the privilege because of being the youngest. He expressed 
his understanding of the purpose of the meeting: winning the war. 
He likened the group to a “family circle” and hoped that it could 
achieve constructive accord in order that collaboration would be 
maintained during and after the war. He suggested that the three 
General Staffs should conduct military conversations while he, 
Churchill, and Stalin discussed matters pertaining to postwar condi¬ 
tions. His speech was well delivered through Chip Bohlen, acting as 
interpreter, and the ball was then passed to Churchill. 

The Prime Minister was never one to lose an opportunity to speak. 
He expounded on the power that was concentrated at the Conference 
table and the resultant responsibilities that sucn power entailed. He 
emphasized the effects that Conference decisions might have on the 
future of mankind and hoped that the conferees might prove worthy 
of the God-given opportunity. 

The President then asked Stalin whether he as the host might wish 
to say a “few” words. It may have been the President’s hint or his 
own inclination to terseness, but whatever the cause, Stalin’s opening 
remarks were exceedingly brief. He welcomed his guests, agreed that 
the Conference was important, and then said, “Now let us get down 
to business.” 

President Roosevelt started the business of the Conference by re¬ 
viewing the war from the American point of view, with particular 
stress on the Pacific operations in our war with Japan. In describing 
European operations the President emphasized that one of the prin¬ 
cipal objectives of the Conference was to devise ways and means of 
assisting the Soviet Union by diverting German divisions from the 
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Russian front. The Prime Minister indicated his concurrence with 
the President but reserved further comment until after he had heard 
from Marshal Stalin. 

In those days, and indeed almost until the final collapse of Japan, 
the President and the Chiefs of Staff attached the greatest importance 
to Soviet participation in the Pacific war. Marshal Stalin’s first words 
were therefore most heartening to the American delegation since 
they contained the first hint that Russian help would be forthcoming. 
Stalin congratulated the President on our successes in the Pacific and 
regretted that the Russians had been unable to help, that the require¬ 
ments of the European war precluded Russian participation against 
Japan at that time. He went on to say that while the Russian forces 
then in Siberia were sufficient for defensive operations, they would 
have to be increased threefold before an offensive could be under¬ 
taken and that this increase could not be accomplished until after 
Germany was defeated. Stalin committed the Soviet Union to partici¬ 
pation by adding, “Then by our common front we shall win.” 

With the Pacific war disposed of, the remainder of the military 
discussions centered on the European war. The basic point at issue 
was whether or not Overlord should be postponed in favor of further 
Mediterranean operations. The possibilities in the Mediterranean 
were, first, to hasten the advance in Italy as far as the Po valley by 
amphibious landings to the north; second, an amphibious landing in 
the northeast Adriatic aimed at the Danube valley and assisting Tito; 
third, operation in the Aegean with the Island of Rhodes or the 
Dodecanese Islands as the objective; and fourth, operations in and 
from Turkey if she could be induced to enter the war. 

Prime Minister Churchill was the only proponent of Mediterranean 
operations. President Roosevelt was strongly advised by the Ameri¬ 
can Chiefs of Staff against any operations which would result in 
delay of Overlord. At the same time, he was not immune to Churchill’s 
logical persuasiveness. Stalin knew exactly what he wanted—the sec¬ 
ond front in France, and the quicker the better. 

Churchill based his argument on the disastrous effects of a long 
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period of inactivity that would be necessary for most of the forces 
in the Mediterranean if they had to remain idle until the invasion 
took place. He said there were twenty surplus divisions in the Medi¬ 
terranean which could not be moved to England because of lack of 
shipping. These could be used to relieve pressure on the Russian 
front and to create conditions favorable to the cross-channel opera¬ 
tions by attracting German divisions to the south. Churchill argued 
that if the landing craft for two divisions could be diverted from 
Overlord to the Mediterranean it would delay the invasion date only 
from six to eight weeks. With these landing craft available, he said, 
they could be used successively: first, for an amphibious landing in 
northern Italy; second, to capture Rhodes in conjunction with Tur¬ 
key’s entrance into the war; and third, they would be available in 
time for a landing in southern France as a diversionary attack to assist 
Overlord. 

Churchill used every trick in his oratorical bag, assisted by illustra¬ 
tive and emphasizing gestures, to put over his point. At times he was 
smooth and suave, pleasant and humorous, and then he would clamp 
down on his cigar, growl, and complain. His efforts reached the 
Russians through his interpreter, an excellent technician but who had 
none of Churchill’s oratorical ability. Heard through the interpreter, 
Churchill’s words lost their force and fell on deaf ears. 

Stalin took up the burden of the opposition. His position coincided 
with that of the American Chiefs of Staff, and every word he said 
strengthened the suppoit they might expect from President Roosevelt 
in the ultimate decision. As a matter of fact, Stalin’s refutation of 
Churchill’s argument consisted of a few very terse comments which 
can be summed up in his insistence that Overlord should be the 
primary operation and that nothing should be undertaken which 
would delay it. He thought the Mediterranean operations would be 
merely frittering away the Anglo-American forces and, while helpful, 
could not be decisive. 

The argument covered three sessions at which the Chiefs of State 
were present and an additional two attended only by the Chiefs of 
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Staff. The outcome was that a commitment was made to undertake 
the cross-channel invasion in May of 1944 with the exact day to be 
determined later and with the understanding that the Red Army 
would launch an offensive timed to assist Overlord. Stalin attempted 
to clinch matters further by asking who the Allied Commander would 
be. When he was told that one had not yet been selected, he urged 
that the deficiency be corrected at once or the operations could not 
possibly be launched on the date agreed upon. Stalin’s insistence 
certainly hastened the selection of General Eisenhower. 

The Americans at the Conference, with the exception of Averell 
Harriman and Harry Hopkins, met Stalin there for the first time. 
They were all considerably and favorably impressed by him, prob¬ 
ably because he advocated the American point of view in our differ¬ 
ences with the British. Regardless of this, one could not help but 
recognize qualities of greatness in the man. 

Present with him at the Conference table were Molotov, Voroshi¬ 
lov, and Pavlov, his interpreter. As far as we could tell these three 
completed his entourage. This was quite a contrast to the groups of 
twenty or thirty each which the British and Americans had brought 
from Cairo. While Stalin had whispered consultations with Molotov 
and Voroshilov from time to time, he was the sole Soviet spokesman. 
There could be no doubt that he was the Soviet supreme authority 
as there was never the slightest indication that he would have to con¬ 
sult his Government on decisions being reached. He had an advan¬ 
tage over both Roosevelt and Churchill in that he knew he could act 
without fear of being called to account by Congress, Parliament, or 
the people. 

Stalin appeared to know exactly what he wanted at the Conference. 
This was also true of Churchill, but not so of Roosevelt. This is not 
said as a reflection on our President, but his apparent indecision was 
probably the direct result of our obscure foreign policy. President 
Roosevelt was thinking of winning the war; the others were thinking 
of their relative positions when the war was won. Stalin wanted the 
Anglo-American forces in Western, not Southern Europe; Churchill 
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thought our postwar position would be improved and British interests 
best served if the Anglo-Americans as well as the Russians partici¬ 
pated in the occupation of the Balkans. From the military point of 
view there can be no doubt of the wisdom of the American Chiefs 
of Staff in urging the cross-channel invasion as preferable. It meant 
a short well-protected line of communication, a strong build-up close 
to the scene of operations in the safety of England, early liberation 
of France, and the most direct route to the heart of industrial Ger¬ 
many, the Ruhr and the Saar. From the political point of view hind¬ 
sight on our part points to foresight on Churchill’s part. It will always 
be debatable whether Churchill might not have been right even 
though the action he proposed put an additional burden on our re¬ 
sources and probably would have prolonged the war. 

The Teheran Conference was characterized by the bluntness of 
Soviet diplomacy. Stalin made no attempt at oratory nor did he 
search for words that would satisfy diplomatic niceties. His comments 
were terse and to the point. On one occasion after Churchill had put 
on an outstanding forensic display, Stalin asked him if the British 
were only “thinking” of Overlord in order to satisfy the Soviet Union. 
Again, when the President and Prime Minister urged the creation of 
an ad hoc committee of the Chiefs of Staff to study the question at 
issue, Stalin said, “What can such a committee do? We Chiefs of 
State have more power than a committee and the question can be 
decided only by us.” Once, after a long speech of Churchill’s, Stalin 
asked, “How long is this Conference going to last?” Soviet bluntness 
is new in diplomatic procedure but at times it is refreshing, and who 
can say that it has not been successful? 

In connection with the Teheran Conference there was also evidence 
of the tactics which the Russians habitually employ in throwing their 
opposition off balance. I feel certain that their blasts at Harriman and 
me concerning the ineffectiveness of our Italian operations were in 
the nature of a smoke screen thrown up to hide the position they 
intended taking at the Teheran Conference. They expected both the 
British and Americans to come to the Conference ready to argue 
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against delaying Overlord in favor of the Mediterranean, which 
would have played right into Soviet hands. Actually both the British 
and American delegations were surprised—the British because they 
met Soviet opposition when they had reason to expect some support, 
and the Americans because they encountered support when they had 
expected Soviet opposition. 

Before the Conference ended President Roosevelt approached 
Stalin again on the proposals I had made at the Moscow Conference 
regarding shuttle bombing and improved weather exchange and 
communications. He also proposed to Stalin that there be an inter¬ 
change of intelligence concerning the Japanese. Stalin agreed “in 
principle” to these proposals. I returned to Moscow with the idea that 
I would have to augment my staff to help me take care of all the 
American-Soviet collaboration I envisaged. These hopes were 
strengthened by General Marshall’s calling Voroshilov aside and in¬ 
forming him that I had the complete confidence of the American 
Chiefs of Staff and was authorized to speak for them. Voroshilov 
slapped me on the back and assured General Marshall that he and I 
were old friends and would work closely together in the future. 
I agreed heartily, but I had already learned enough to have my tongue 
slightly in the cheek. 




IV. Early Objectives of the Mission 


1 RETURNED to Moscow from the Teheran Conference on Decem¬ 
ber 17. Winter had really set in. The trip from Teheran to A'los- 
cow was made at treetop height, and for the last feAV hundred 
miles it was a touch-and-go battle; ice formed on our Avings and 
threatened to force us down. 

Every foreign airplane flying in Russia must have aboard a Russian 
navigator and a Russian radio operator. I never could see the necessity 
of the navigator because he always insisted on contact flying and 
appeared to be lost when there was no road or railroad to lead the 
way. He probably had some value in enabling us to avoid areas of 
strong anti-aircraft defense. At least I always comforted myself Avith 
this thought because, despite the fact that the anti-aircraft defenses 
were presumably informed when friendly foreign planes Avere in the 
air, I had my doubts as to the efficiency Avith Avhich such information 
was disseminated and would not have been at all surprised had some 
trigger-happy anti-aircraft gunner taken a pot shot at us. The radio 
operator was essential because of the difference in language and radio 
procedure. 

Russian naAagators and radio operators Avere never Avell received 
by American creAvs. Their presence resulted in a divided responsi¬ 
bility that was hazardous when flying conditions Avere bad. The Rus¬ 
sians would set the course and the altitude and had revolvers strapped 
to their sides which added authority to their directions. The American 
pilots, on the other hand, could not divest themselves of responsibility 
for the safety of the flights. The biggest point of difference was always 
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the matter of altitude. When weather was bad the American reaction 
was to get on top of it; the Russian wanted to stay under it even 
though the fuselage scraped the hilltops. TTie struggle of wills that 
went on in the cockpit could be felt back in the passenger cabin and 
did nothing to promote a feeling of safety—especially as the Russian 
point of view usually prevailed. 

With my return to Moscow it was time to take stock of what the 
objectives of my Mission were to be and how I was to go about 
accomplishing them. Harriman and I agreed that our primary long- 
range objective was to obtain Soviet participation in the war against 
Japan. Our attitude reflected that of the President and our Chiefs 
of Staff, whose every thought was to get the war over quickly and 
thus save American lives. It was felt that Soviet participation against 
Japan would do much to hasten the end of the war after Germany 
was defeated. 

Our most immediate objective was to effect the maximum co-ordi¬ 
nation of effort between Russia and the Western Allies in order to 
bring about the defeat of Germany. Collaboration with Russia was a 
virgin field. Prior to the end of 1943 our efforts to collaborate were 
limited to the Russian supply program under lend-lease. As far as 
military operations were concerned, co-ordination was almost non¬ 
existent, It was true that British and American strategy had been 
determined largely because of its effects on the Russian situation, but 
it was difficult to plan intelligently because of our limited knowledge 
of what the Russian situation really was. There was so much that 
could be done—free exchange of enemy information, free exchange of 
operational plans, the timing of the Russian offensives in relation to 
those of the Western Allies, and use of each other’s air bases. These 
measures held promise of more effective use of our combined power 
in bringing Germany to her knees—if we could succeed in obtaining 
Russian co-operation. 

Of course there were a great many other fields in which American- 
Soviet co-operation was possible. Among these were co-ordinating 
the efforts of the Russian secret intelligence and subversive opera- 
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dons with those of our Office of Strategic Services; the establishment 
of effective signal communications between America and Russia; 
a free exchange of weather data; the release of American aviators in¬ 
terned in Russia after forced landings in Siberia following raids on 
the Japanese; the repatriation of prisoners of war liberated by one 
side or the other; the inauguration of training programs to assist the 
Russians in the use of American equipment; and the exchange of 
technical data concerning equipment, weapons, and tactical methods. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the Soviet officials with 
whom I came in contact was their suspicion of foreign motives. 
Perhaps there was some justification for this. Under the Czars, Russia 
had had a long history of foreign exploitation because of the weak¬ 
nesses of Russian rulers. The Soviet Union itself had had the experi¬ 
ence of seeing foreign technicians, particularly Germans, hired to 
assist in carrying out the “five year plans,” use their positions to carry 
on activities inimical to the Soviet Government. Then, too, the atti¬ 
tude of the Western Allies toward the Soviet Union in the first 
twenty-five years of its existence could hardly be characterized as 
friendly. Now that one can see the consistency and persistency of 
the Soviet foreign policy, which is certainly not friendly to the 
western democracies, it is easier to understand why they distrusted 
the friendly hand which the Western Allies were extending toward 
them. They could not believe that a leopard could change its spots 
overnight. Whatever the cause, suspicion existed and was evidenced 
by close surveillance of all foreigners, a search for the hidden motive 
behind all foreign proposals, and, above all, by maintaining a veil of 
secrecy over the means and methods by which the Soviet Union was 
waging war against the common enemy. 

Until the Military AJission was established, American military’’ rep¬ 
resentation in Moscow was in the offices of the Military and Naval 
Attaches. The function of Attaches, recognized the world over, is 
to obtain information concerning the country to which they are 
accredited. It is impossible to conceive a more difficult assignment 
than that of a Military or Naval Attache in Russia, nor one that 
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promises less chance of success. The easiest way for Soviet officials 
to avoid giving our Attaches information was to avoid seeing them. 
It was partly to overcome this attimde that the United States with¬ 
drew its Attaches and substituted the Military Mission. However, 
the Russians, again suspicious, were inclined to treat the Mission with 
the same aloofness with which they had treated the Attaches, con¬ 
vinced that only a change in name had been effected and that our 
objectives remained the same. Under such circumstances it was diffi¬ 
cult to break through suspicion and achieve co-operation. 

I had had a long talk with General Marshall before leaving for 
Russia. He instructed me to avoid seeking information about the 
Russians. General Marshall took the view that even though the Soviet 
authorities turned over to us the blueprints of all their weapons, their 
tables of organization, and their complete tactical doctrine, the in¬ 
formation would not change by one iota American production lines, 
organization, or tactics. He was convinced that a quest for such in¬ 
formation was not only unnecessary but would irritate the Russians 
and make operational collaboration impossible. His attitude made my 
task in Russia much easier and accounted in large measure for what¬ 
ever success the Mission enjoyed. Consequently we studiously re¬ 
frained from seeking information about Soviet equipment, weapons, 
and tactical methods unless we could present a strong case to show 
that such information was of value in our fight against Germany. We 
did ask for and received some information about Russian cold-weather 
equipment, tactical methods in river crossings, and their organization 
to discover and handle German agents operating in the rear of the 
Soviet lines. 

In contrast to Soviet secrecy was American openness. We had 
thousands of Soviet representatives in the United States who were 
allowed to visit our manufacturing plants, attend our schools, and 
witness tests of aircraft and other equipment. In Italy and later in 
France and Germany, Russian representatives were welcomed at our 
field headquarters and allowed to see anything they desired of our 
military operations. Our policy was to make any of our new inven- 
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tions in electronics and other fields available to the Russians once we 
had used such equipment ourselves, had exploited the element of sur¬ 
prise, and were satisfied that the enemy had probably gained knowl¬ 
edge of the equipment as the result of its having fallen into his hands. 
Each month I would receive a revised list of secret American equip¬ 
ment about which the Russians could be informed in the hope that, 
if it could be made available, it might be used on the Russian front. 
We never lost an opportunity to give the Russians equipment, 
weapons, or information which we thought might help our com¬ 
bined war effort. This generosity, or at least attitude, was never 
reciprocated by the Russians except after endless argument, negotia¬ 
tion, and delay. 

Toward the end of 1943 we succeeded in starting two projects 
with the Russians which were to carry on throughout the war. One 
was a working arrangement with the leaders of the Russian Secret 
Intelligence and Secret Operations, started by Major General William 
J. Donovan, head of the Office of Strategic Services. The other con¬ 
cerned the release of American aviators interned in Russia after forced 
landings on Russian soil. Both projects constitute highlights in our 
war relations with the Soviet Union and were marked by a degree of 
collaboration exceeding that attained in other fields. 

On November 14, 1943, General Marshall sent me a cable indicat¬ 
ing that the President had approved the establishment of a Moscow 
Mission by the Office of Strategic Services, at the suggestion of 
General Donovan. At that time the British Secret Operations Execu¬ 
tive (S.O.E.) had a Mission in Moscow headed by Brigadier George 
A. Hill. 

I met General Donovan in Cairo and it was arranged that he would 

D 

come to Moscow and personally try to obtain Soviet agreement to 
his scheme. He arrived a day or two before Christmas. I was never 
more pleased to see anyone. We were all feeling a little sorry for our¬ 
selves at being in the blealt cold atmosphere of Moscow so far from 
home. His coming was a breath of fresh air from the outside world, 
and he was none the less welcome because of the case of Scotch 
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whisky which he brought to brighten my Christmas. We had been 
old friends in Washington and had fought several battles together 
against some of the Washington agencies which were jealous of 
O.S.S. achievement. As Secretary of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I was 
well aware of the strength of the organization which Donovan had 
created and had some appreciation of its capabilities—and apparently 
the Russians had too. 

There can be no doubt that Donovan’s reputation had preceded 
him to Moscow and that a decision to collaborate with him had al¬ 
ready been made, for when Harriman took him to Molotov the latter 
agreed at once to arrange a conference with two N.K.V.D. officials, 
Lieutenant General P. M. Fitin, head of the Soviet External Intelli¬ 
gence Service, and Major General A. P. Ossipov, head of the section 
conducting subversive activities in enemy countries, to the end that 
American and Russian activities might be co-ordinated. Molotov’s 
action must have been prearranged because he apparently took it 
without the usual necessity of discussing it with Stalin, 

On the second night after Christmas, Bill Donovan, Chip Bohlen, 
who was to act as interpreter, and I made our way to the Com¬ 
missariat of Internal Affairs, the home of the dreaded N.K.V.D. As 
we entered we could not help but think of the untold number of 
Russians whose fate had been sealed within those walls. We were met 
at the door by members of the police and whisked to the office where 
our meeting was to be held with an eerie quietness that was a bit 

We found General Fitin and General Ossipov alone in the confer¬ 
ence room. Fitin seemed about forty years of age. He was wearing an 
army uniform that had blue piping to indicate his police status. He 
was of medium height, smooth-shaven, with long blond hair and blue 
eyes. He had a pleasing smile and did not impress us at all as a man 
who would be high in the circles of the secret police. Ossipov was 
short, smooth-shaven, and had brown eyes, brown wavy hair, and a 
sallow complexion. He was in civilian clothes, and one could easily 
picture him as the boon companion of Boris Karloff. He spoke Eng- 
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lish perfectly and without trace of accent. He was smooth and suave 
but, personally, after seeing him I was just as glad that Bill and Chip 
were with me. 

Both Russian Generals were extremely cordial. Bill Donovan sat 
himself down in a seat facing them which had a light so arranged that 
it shone full in his face—an arrangement obviously intended for those 
unfortunates who were required to account for their activities to the 
police. Bill had spied this particular seat when he entered the room 
and had to go out of his way to reach it. Both Generals were com¬ 
pletely disarmed but took it in good grace when Bill announced he 
was ready for the third degree. 

Donovan gave them a complete outline of the O.S.S. organization, 
specifying the types of his operations and the countries in which they 
were conducted. Fitin, as the senior of the t\vo, questioned Donovan 
while Ossipov acted for the most part as an interpreter. They were 
particularly interested in the methods we used in introducing agents 
into enemy territory, the types of training and equipment given such 
agents, and whether they were trained in the United States or else¬ 
where. Donovan answered their questions fully and frankly and held 
out additional bait by describing some of the equipment developed 
by the O.S.S., such as suitcase radios, plastic explosives, and so on. 

Donovan said that he had come to Moscow to inform the Soviet 
authorities of the operations of the O.S.S. and to tell them that the 
O.S.S. was prepared to co-operate with the equivalent organization of 
the Soviet Union if the Soviet Government wished to do so. He em¬ 
phasized that he had no desire to influence their decision in the matter. 
He then said that if co-operation was agreed upon he was prepared to 
designate an oflicer as a member of the United States Military Mission 
who would work with appropriate Soviet officers and that in turn he 
would welcome the appointment of a Soviet official in Washington to 
maintain liaison with the O.S.S. 

Fitin said he understood Donovan’s proposal and went on to cite 
some of the ways in which co-operation should be achieved. For ex¬ 
ample, he thought that if Soviet agents were preparing to sabotage an 
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important industrial establishment or railroad in Germany it would 
be desirable to have the United States Government informed, and, of 
course, the reverse held true. He then aroused Donovan’s ire by asking 
if he had come to the Soviet Union solely for the purpose of offering 
co-operation or whether he had some other intentions. I could not 
help but snicker at this further evidence of Soviet suspicion, but 
Donovan simply replied in a cold indignant manner that he had no 
other intentions. 

It was finally agreed that there should be an exchange of representa¬ 
tives and that Colonel John H. F. Haskell would come to Moscow to 
represent Donovan and Colonel A. G. Grauer would go to Washing¬ 
ton to represent Generals Fitin and Ossipov. Each was to have a small 
staff of assistants. 

At this point in the proceedings I assured the Russian Generals of 
the strong interest of the United States Chiefs of Staff in effecting 
closer co-ordination with the Soviet Union and said I was sure that 
their agreement with General Donovan would be happily received in 
America. I also suggested that during the interim, prior to the ex¬ 
change of representatives, we should establish a channel of communi¬ 
cation through which important information could be exchanged. I 
not only thought this would be desirable, but secretly I wanted to 
establish at least one contact that would not have to filter through my 
old friend General Estigneev. Apparently the secret police were im¬ 
mune to the restrictive activities of Estigneev because, to my great 
surprise, I was given a telephone number to call when I had business 
to transact with Fitin or Ossipov. It was my first telephone number in 
Russia and I felt I had achieved a tremendous victory. 

Having accomplished his purpose in Moscow, Donovan was anx¬ 
ious to return to Washington, but getting him away resulted in one 
of the minor wrangles that characterized all our dealings with Soviet 
officialdom. Harriman and I had brought to Russia a four-engine 
transport plane. Harriman had explained to Molotov that he wished to 
keep the plane in Russia for his use and mine, and Molotov gave at 
least tacit consent by offering no objections. Using a four-engine 
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plane was most advantageous, especially in winter, because it could 
fly directly from Moscow to Teheran without refueling. In the 
smaller two-engine types used by the Russian Civil Air Administra¬ 
tion the trip to Teheran had to be broken at least once and frequently 
twice for refueling, at either Stalingrad, Astrakhan, or Baku. Such 
stops in themselves required an extra day for the flight because of the 
limited number of daylight hours, and frequently in winter they 
delayed the flight for several days because of the necessity of having 
good weather at both Moscow and the refueling point. Under these 
circumstances we wanted to send Donovan out of Russia in our four- 
engine plane. 

When Harriman asked Molotov for permission to have our ship 
make the flight he was flatly refused on the grounds that the Amer¬ 
ican plane was authorized only for use by the Ambassador. Harriman 
protested vigorously, arguing that Molotov’s refusal was not only 
contrary to his understanding of what use could be made of the plane, 
but also that to delay unnecessarily the departure of General Donovan, 
whose duties urgently required his immediate return to the United 
States, was both unfriendly and to the detriment of the war effort. 
Molotov was adamant, but he did agree to set up a special Soviet two- 
engine plane for Donovan’s use. There followed a vigil of eleven days, 
each of which followed the same pattern. Donovan’s entire party, 
Averell and Kathy Harriman, General Spalding, and I would get up 
at six in the moming and go in sub-zero weather to the airport. Just as 
the plane was about to take off we would be told that the weather in 
Stalingrad, Astrakhan, or Baku was bad and there would be no flight 
that day. We would then return to Spasso House and hold a council 
of war over breakfast. It was invariably agreed that Averell would see 
Molotov again, and when he did the result would be the same. Finally, 
on the eleventh day, Molotov consented to Donovan’s using the 
American plane with the proviso that it would not be returned to 
Russia until an understanding had been reached as to its use. Donovan 
left the following day and was in the United States by the time a 
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Soviet plane which left Moscow at the same time had reached 
Teheran. Thereafter our plane was kept at Cairo and was brought 
into Russia only when either Harriman or I was to use it to depart 
from or return to the Soviet Union. 

Throughout the war the Russian authorities consistently refused 
to allow foreign aircraft in Russia except for the transport of the 
highest foreign dignitaries such as Churchill, De Gaulle, Eisenhower, 
and a few others. They said that their position in the matter was taken 
because of the danger to foreign aircraft which might result from 
mistakes on the part of their anti-aircraft defenses. I believe the real 
reason was that the Russians wished to avoid any precedents which 
would encourage foreign governments to believe that transit rights 
over the Soviet Union would be forthcoming in the postwar civil 
aviation scramble. Regardless of the reason for the Russian attitude, 
it certainly was not that of a friendly ally. 

Arrangements for the exchange of Missions between the O.S.S. and 
intelligence and subversive agencies of the N.K.V.D. seemed to be 
progressing on both the American and Russian sides when Harriman, 
on March 16, received a telegram from President Roosevelt in¬ 
definitely postponing the exchange. 

Harriman and I prepared a long telegram which he sent to the 
President asking for reconsideration of his decision. We argued that 
for the first time we had penetrated the most secret intelligence serv¬ 
ice of the Soviet Union and that the relationship thus established 
would open the door to greater intimacy with other branches of 
government. We were then engaged in bringing American troops to 
Russia in connection with our shuttle-bombing bases and we informed 
the President of our fears that reneging on Donovan’s agreement 
would adversely affect the shuttle-bombing project. 

On March 30 the President replied that the whole subject had re¬ 
ceived sympathetic consideration at home but that the domestic 
political consideration in the United States was the predominant fac¬ 
tor that prevented him from altering his decision. The President was 
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confident that Marshal Stalin would understand and he hoped we 
would emphasize that the exchange of Missions was to be postponed 
only because of timing. 

Looking back, I can see that the introduction of representatives of 
any branch of the N.K.V.D. into the United States would have been 
a juicy morsel for the columnists in an election year, and from a 
political point of view it is not difficult to understand the President’s 
apprehensions. However, the Russian representatives were to have 
been in the United States openly and for the purpose of collaborating 
with the O.S.S. I believe the association would have been mutually 
beneficial, and it is hardly possible that they could have conducted 
activities detrimental to our interests. At that time I still had dreams 
of being chums with the Russians and I dreaded the task of telling 
them of the President’s decision. Doing so proved to be one of the 
most amusing experiences I had in Russia. 

I called Fitin on the telephone and he agreed to an appointment, 
saying he would send one of his men to my office at six o’clock that 
evening to take me to the meeting place. At about sLx-thirty a typical 
bomb tosser in a long black overcoat, thick glasses, and a disreputable 
black hat appeared at my office, saying that Fitin had sent him. When 
we went outside I proposed taking my car, which was standing at 
the door, but he declined my offer and pointed to a long black job 
with dark curtains on all the windows. I turned to my chauffeur, 
Naum, and told him to follow us. This apparently did not fit in with 
my escort’s plans because when we entered his car he gave some 
rapid-fire instructions in Russian to his chauffeur and settled back 
beside me in silence. We were having a thaw that day after a heavy 
snow, with the result that the streets were a mass of slush. We ca¬ 
reened away from my office, up one street and down another, fol¬ 
lowing a zigzag course at a tremendous rate of speed for perhaps 
twenty minutes. The slushy snow was thrown in a fan-shaped stream 
far onto the crowded sidewalks, and people attempting to get on 
streetcars were drenched as we passed them. I realized at once that 
the driver of our chariot had received instructions to lose Naum in 
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order that I would not know where I had been taken. This struck me 
as extremely funny as I knew my Buick was faster than any car ever 
made in Russia and that no one would be more delighted to keep the 
accelerator on the floor-board than Naum. Sure enough, when we 
emerged from behind the curtains in front of a dilapidated apartment 
house in a neighborhood that was strange to me, there was Naum 
parked in back of us with his motor turned off and looking very 
bored. My friend must have known what I was laughing at because 
he did not ask me. 

In all my dealings with Fitin and Ossipov I never met them at the 
same place twice. Apparently they had hide-outs all over town—for 
what purpose I shall never know. On this occasion we climbed a few 
flights of stairs, a door was opened cautiously while I was identified 
and then was thrown open by Ossipov, who invited me in. I found a 
table set with vodka, cognac, fruit, and chocolates, and they insisted 
that I indulge. I was a little skeptical about doing any heavy drinking 
before I delivered my message because I had no idea how it would be 
received. However, the vodka did whip up my courage, and it ap¬ 
parently had a mellowing effect on them, because as the President 
had predicted they appeared to “understand perfectly” and agreed 
that the co-ordination between their secret intelligence and ours 
could be carried on in Moscow between themselves and me, acting 
for Donovan. We left it at that, and thus started a relationship that 
lasted until the war was over. 

As usual we gave the Russians, in the field of secret intelligence, 
much more information than we received. This was probably because 
the O.S.S. was a much more effective organization than its Russian 
counterpart. Nevertheless, I think Fitin did his best, and among other 
things he gave us timely warning of the unreliability of some of the 
contacts our agents had made in Switzerland and the Balkans, assisted 
us in ascertaining the fate of a group of agents we had dropped in 
Czechoslovakia, appointed a Soviet agent to work wdth the O.S.S. in 
London, and provided information as to Soviet methods of subversion 
and the collection of intelligence concerning war industries in Ger- 
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many. Donovan’s organization maintained a constant flow of informa¬ 
tion to Fitin. This included studies made by the Research and Analy¬ 
sis Branch of the O.S.S. as well as intelligence gained by operatives 
in the field. Perhaps the most important information Donovan trans¬ 
mitted to the Russians was documentary proof that the Germans had 
succeeded in breaking certain Russian codes. 

I cannot leave the subject of the N.K.V.D. without relating an 
incident which was in part an aftermath to my wild ride through 
the streets of Moscow. General Crist and I received an invitation from 
Fitin and Ossipov to dine with them at the Aragvi, the only restaurant 
and night club which remained open in AIoscow throughout the war. 
Dinner at this establishment cost forty-five dollars a plate in American 
money, hence, Crist and I had never been there and, again hence, we 
were delighted to accept. 

We found a beautifully appointed restaurant with deep rugs, soft 
lights, and enough room for twenty or thirty tables, most of which 
were empty. There was a balcony at each end of the high-ceilinged 
room. In one of these was a string orchestra; the other led into a 
private dining-room where Crist and I were entertained. We left the 
door to our balcony open and could thus look down on the diners 
below and at the orchestra in the balcony opposite us. It was a setting 
such as Crist and I would not have believed existed in Moscow. 

Before dinner, over cocktails, I recalled to Fitin and Ossipov the 
visit I had made them a month or t\vo earlier to deliver the President’s 
decision and described the mad ride through the streets of Moscow, 
stressing the humor of their chauffeur trying to shake off my Naum 
who loved nothing better than speed. They both tittered at my de¬ 
lightful story but offered no explanation until dinner was nearly over, 
when Fitin, who had been thinking as fast as he could, informed me 
that I was taken to the meeting place in such a roundabout way be¬ 
cause his chauffeur knew that he, Fitin, would be late for his appoint¬ 
ment and did not want me to be embarrassed by arriving there first. I 
remarked that we had gone at a tremendous rate of speed in trying 
to be late and asked why Soviet officials all had their cars fitted out 
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with heavy black curtains. Fitin’s reply was that the curtains pre¬ 
vented the occupants from becoming sunburned, and with that I sur¬ 
rendered. 

The dinner was a delightful succession of Hungarian dishes for 
which the restaurant was famous. Throughout I was puzzled as to our 
hosts’ motives in inviting us. I discovered one reason when dinner 
was over. 

Ossipov took me over to a corner and whispered that he had some 
very important information to give me. It developed that his agents 
had overheard some American engineers, who were then acting as 
technical advisers in the construction of an oil refinery in Baku, dis¬ 
cussing the forthcoming elections in the United States. One of them 
had been heard to describe President Roosevelt as a “son of a bitch 
who should be taken out and shot.” They thought I should know 
about it. I thanked them profusely and said I certainly would see that 
corrective action was taken. However, I went on to explain that our 
people get quite wrought up over elections and sometimes are over- 
emphatic in expressing opinions of the rival candidates. I added that 
as a rule we didn’t take such talk at all seriously. Crist and I were 
tempted to cable the story to President Roosevelt and thank him for 
being the inspiration of the most delicious dinner we had thus far 
had in Moscow. 

One of the first tasks undertaken by Averell Harriman on his ar¬ 
rival in Moscow was to urge the Soviet Government to release sixty 
or more American airmen then interned at Tashkent in south-central 
Russia. Early in December 1943 he succeeded in gaining Molotov’s 
approval for an American doctor. Major John H. Waldron, to make a 
trip to Tashkent to bring the internees some supplies and to administer 
such medical treatment as might be necessary. 

Waldron found our men comfortably housed in an old school 
which had been converted into a barracks. He reported that the food 
was satisfactory and that ofiicers and men were making the best of a 
bad situation but were naturally depressed at their enforced inac- 
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tivily. One man was seriously ill with a postoperative condition which 
made it imperative that he be returned to the United States with the 
least delay. 

As soon as Waldron had submitted his report Harriman went to 
Molotov and obtained immediate approval for returning the man 
who was ill to the United States. Molotov arranged to have a special 
aircraft take the man from Tashkent to Teheran. A'lolotov also gave 
Harriman a hint that the remaining men might soon be released or 
allowed to “escape” by saying, “It is strange that the five crew members 
whom we picked up after General Doolittle’s raid in March of 1942 
cannot be found in the Soviet Union.” 

The release of American internees who had been engaged against 
the Japanese was a serious undertaking for the Soviet Government 
and all the Allies as well, since it might provide an incident which 
would bring on a premature conflict between Japan and the Soviet 
Union. On the other hand, there was considerable justification for 
Russia to violate her neutrality with Japan if the interned airmen 
would be used against the common enemy—Germany. In any event, 
Marshal Stalin decided to take the chance. 

One night, while I was still in bed with an ankle broken as the re¬ 
sult of my first skiing attempt, General P. D. Ivanov of the N.K.V,D. 
and Estigneev came to see me. After insisting that all doors be closed, 
Ivanov divulged an elaborate scheme which he had devised for the 
“escape” of our internees. 

The plan in brief was that he and I were each to send an officer to 
the internment camp at Tashkent. Upon arrival there my officer was 
to deliver an order from me addressed to Major Salter, the senior offi¬ 
cer among the internees, directing that, with Soviet approval, the 
entire group was to be moved to the Caucasus to work on American 
aircraft being ferried into Russia through the Persian Gulf. The group 
was then to be put aboard a train which would have a complete crew 
of N.K.V.D. personnel. When the train approached Ashkhabad, the 
closest point that the railroad came to the Iranian border, it was to 
break down. The crew of the train would then get off, tap the wheels 
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with hammers and have a lengthy discussion to add realism to the 
break-down. At this point my officer was to inform the internees that 
he and Ivanov’s officer would go into Ashkhabad a few miles distant 
and get some motor trucks to take the internees to Ashkhabad for the 
night. While waiting for the trucks to arrive the internees were to be 
locked in their box cars. After a reasonable interval the trucks, all 
driven by N.K.V.D. drivers, were to arrive at the train. My officer 
was then to inform the internees that he had succeeded in bribing the 
truck drivers to make a dash for the Iranian border about ten miles to 
the south. The internees were to be as quiet as possible and remain 
concealed under tarpaulins while the trucks were inspected by the 
border guards, who were also N.K.V.D. men. After that the men were 
to be pledged to secrecy until the end of the war as to what had 
occurred. 

Everything went exactly as planned. The only element of the plot 
which was added extemporaneously was the banquet of caviar, fish, 
cognac, and vodka that the Russian commandant at Ashkhabad in¬ 
sisted on having before turning the trucks over to Colonel Robert E. 
McCabe, my representative, and his Russian companion. 

When the men were safely across the Russian border there followed 
a forty-eight-hour day-and-night motor trip over mountains and 
through desert to Teheran, Arriving before daylight, the men were 
isolated in a special barracks, where General Connolly had arranged 
for meals of ham and eggs, thick steaks, ice cream, and other dishes 
that these American boys had been dreaming of the preceding year. 
Very few people in Teheran knew of the presence of the ex-inter¬ 
nees, and they were flown out under cover of darkness to another 
isolated camp near Cairo. From Cairo they were sent to the United 
States by steamship. They were interrogated, given furloughs, and 
eventually returned to duty in the European theater. The men 
guarded their secret zealously in the fear that a leak would destroy 
the chances for “escape” of the many who were to be forced to land 
in Russia in the future. 

In a few months another hundred Americans had been accumulated 
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at Tashkent, and their “escape” was an exact replica of that of the first 
group. By January of 1944 the internment camp at Tashkent had 
gathered one hundred and ten Americans, and a third “escape” was 
arranged. 

But this was doomed to failure. At first everything went according 
to plan. The train broke down—wheels were tapped—AdcCabe 
(American officer assigned to all three “escapes”) and his friend went 
into Ashkhabad to get the trucks—the Russian Commandant had his 
banquet—but at this point the plan was changed. AicCabe was told 
that the United States papers had been talking too loud and that the 
internees would have to remain in Ashkhabad until instructions were 
received from Moscow. These were forthcoming in a few days and 
the entire group was sent back to internment in Tashkent. 

I had my first inkling of the leak that had occurred in the American 
press when Henry Shapiro, United Press representative in Moscow, 
came to my office and told me he had been asked by the United Press 
for verification of an item which had appeared in an American syndi¬ 
cated news column late in December 1943 or early in January 1944 
regarding the escape from Russia of five internees who had made a 
forced landing two years previously after having participated in the 
Doolittle raid on Japan. The columnist indicated that the men had 
actually landed on the Manchurian side of the border but had been 
seized by a group of Russian soldiers who refused a demand by Japa¬ 
nese troops that the Americans be turned over to them. The Russians 
argued with the Japanese that the plane had landed on Siberian soil. 
The Americans were said to have been put into Soviet trucks, and the 
Russian commander after a considerable ride told the Americans that 
they were then crossing the border into Siberia. Thereafter the men 
were said to have been sent west and eventually allowed to escape 
through Teheran. 

I told Shapiro the whole story of what had occurred in the first nvo 
escapes and that a third one was under way. He agreed that nothing 
could be a greater disservice to the United States than to have any 
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further publicity and wired the United Press that the matter was one 
of the greatest secrecy and should receive no further mention. 

The fat was in the fire, and I was not at all surprised when I received 
word from McCabe a week or so later that the American flyers had 
been sent back to internment at Tashkent. The American columnist 
had had his sensational paragraph for which he had probably been 
amply rewarded, but one hundred and ten American airmen were 
sent back to the boredom of internment with their hopes dashed. 
Their specialized training was lost to the war effort and, most serious 
of all, a Japanese reaction was risked which might have resulted in a 
premature clash with Russia, who had her hands full on the German 
front. 

While both Stalin and Molotov expressed their indignation con¬ 
cerning the disclosures made in American newspapers, they relented, 
and the Americans were liberated a few months later. “Escapes” were 
arranged periodically thereafter and continued until the war was 
over. 

I have written at some length about Donovan’s arrangements and 
the treatment of our internees because both were episodes marked by 
the utmost cordiality and good will. While the exchange of intelli¬ 
gence between the O.S.S. and Fitin’s groups was not particularly 
productive, I always had the feeling that Fitin and Ossipov at least 
tried to make it so. In the case of the internees, the Russian attitude 
was more generous than might reasonably have been expected. In 
light of the difficulties experienced in our other efforts to collaborate, 
the Russian attitude in these two cases is difficult to understand— 
but then in that land of contradictions everything is difficult to under¬ 
stand. 



V. Some Minor Projects 


E vents at the Moscow Conference pointed forcibly to the Inade¬ 
quacy of signal communications between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Secretary Hull was almost completely out of 
touch with the President as far as a timely interchange of communica¬ 
tions was concerned. Some of the President’s replies to Secretary 
Hull’s many requests for specific instructions did not reach Moscow 
until after the Conference was concluded and the Secretary had 
started home; others were so delayed as to cause considerable embar¬ 
rassment to the Secretary. 

At that time communications between Washington and Moscow 
were almost entirely by commercial radio telegraph operated jointly 
by the Soviet Commissariat of Communications and commercial radio 
telegraph companies in the United States. The radio channel followed 
a great circle path, coming very close to the magnetic pole. Every 
effort was made to maintain a twenty-four-hour service, but frequent 
and unexpected delays were caused by electrical disturbances over 
the North Atlantic. In an emergency the United States companies 
would attempt to relay traffic to Moscow from London or Bern, 
Switzerland, botli of which enjoyed longer periods of radio operation 
with Moscow, but such messages were subject to delay by the Lon¬ 
don and Bern censors. 

The United States Army Signal Corps, and particularly the Army 
Communications Service under Major General Frank E. Stoner, had 
set up the most widespread and efficient communication net the world 
had ever seen. Stoner, Harriman, and I knew that the time was coming 
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when instant and reliable communication between the United States 
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and the Soviet Union would be of vital importance, and we knew it 
could be attained if Moscow could be drawn into the U.S. Army net. 
The simplest solution was to set up an American radio station in 
Moscow with a channel to Teheran—that is, it would have been the 
simplest solution had it not required Soviet approval. 

I have already described how my proposal at the Moscow Confer¬ 
ence for an improvement in signal communications had received Soviet 
approval “in principle.” On November 14, 1943, I cabled the Chiefs 
of Staff my recommendation that at the forthcoming Teheran Con¬ 
ference they “put the Soviet authorities on the defensive by having 
some requests ready to present to them. Use of Pacific bases, co¬ 
ordination of the timing of Russian and Allied offensives, use of Rus¬ 
sian shuttle-bombing bases, interchange of weather information, and 
improved signal communications are some of the subjects which you 
might raise.” 

Acting on my recommendation, the Chiefs of Staff prepared a 
memorandum for the President to hand to Stalin, requesting that steps 
be taken to improve our communications. Stalin told the President 
that this would be done. Judging from the tempo with which action 
in the matter was taken after our return to Moscow, I think Stalin’s 
approval must have been a very casual one made between toasts to 
American-Soviet friendship. 

After the Teheran Conference, Harriman maintained pressure on 
Molotov while I worked on the Red Army General Staff in an effort 
to substitute action for conversation. The reward for our persistency 
came in a letter from Molotov on January 31, 1944, two months after 
the first Soviet approval had been obtained. I was to learn later that 
this represented a special Russian effort in speed. Molotov informed 
us that the People’s Commissariat of Communications was doing 
great things to improve radio transmission to the United States. An 
additional sixty-kilowatt transmitter, four channels for the recep¬ 
tion of American traffic during the hours of “stable passage,” and 
special “high-effective” antennae—all would come into being within 
three or four months. 
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Well, this was a start, but it was still a far from tying Moscow 
into the U.S. Army net, so we continued the battle. Of course, none 
of the steps which Molotov indicated were being taken would elimi¬ 
nate the North Atlantic atmospheric conditions, the basic cause of 
our communication delays. Averell thanked Molotov for what was 
being done but urged that further consideration be given to the pro¬ 
posal I had made to the General Staff offering the Soviet Union use 
of U.S. Army Communications to Washington provided we could 
establish a station in Moscow to communicate with Teheran. 

About a week later, early in February 1944, I had a long session 
with Lieutenant General Slavin of the General Staff in which he in¬ 
dicated that the United States could establish a radio station in Mos¬ 
cow provided the Soviet Union could establish one in Washington or 
New York. The most serious complication in his proposal in my 
opinion was that the establishment of foreign radio stations on United 
States soil was not permissible under United States law. 

For my part, I had no hesitancy in recommending that the Russian 
proposal be accepted, feeling certain that the President, under his 
wartime powers, could authorize the Russian station in the United 
States for the duration of the war. I therefore sent Slavin’s proposal 
to our Chiefs of Staff and recommended approval. 

On February 12, 1944, I received a reply confirming the fact that 
the proposal could not be accepted because of legal difficulties, but 
offering twenty-four-hour circuits by automatic relay via Africa. 
The United States was willing and ready to provide channels for 
Soviet Government business with complete Soviet control of its 
terminal equipment (teletypewriters) in exchange for the privilege 
of installing a similar channel for our use between Moscow and Wash¬ 
ington. 

I knew that informing the Russians that American law prevented 
acceptance of their proposal would require delicate handling. The 
most efficient way of presenting the American proposition would 
have been to have had my signal officer, Major Lawrence B. Roy, do 
it. He was a technical expert and could have readily answered any 
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questions the Russians might have asked. However, had I designated 
Roy to conduct the negotiations, we would have had no chance of 
success. Sending a subordinate to talk of making a governmental 
agreement would not only have been considered as an insult by my 
rank-conscious Soviet friends, but would also have indicated that I, 
as head of the Adission, did not consider the matter one of importance. 
Soviet doubts would have been raised with regard to my determina¬ 
tion to see it through. With Roy’s help, I learned the details of our 
proposed arrangement and prepared a layman’s presentation, with 
circuit diagrams of the proposed channels, to give to General Slavin. 
When I met with Slavin, Roy accompanied me as technical adviser- 
having an advisory staff at my disposal always added “face” in nego¬ 
tiations with the Russians. 

Slavin at once assumed an attitude of hurt dignity when I told him 
his proposal was impossible for us to accept because of American 
law. He said that the Soviet proposal to allow us to establish a station 
in Afoscow was contrary to Soviet law, but that Adarshal Stalin had 
waived the restriction in favor of Allied unity. Why could not Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt do the same.^ I tried in vain to point out a few of the 
basic differences between our form of government and theirs, stating 
that while we might succeed in getting the law changed I was afraid 
our legislative processes were too slow to accomplish much in this 
direction in time to be of help in this or the next war. 

Apparently the Soviet authorities higher than Slavin were also 
considerably displeased at our answer, but at the same time they were 
attracted by the idea of having the United States provide a radio 
channel between JVIoscow and Washington which would afford tele¬ 
typewriter service for Soviet business. In a way peculiarly Russian 
they expressed both attitudes. On March ii, 1944, Molotov wrote 
Harriman that 'because of what I had told Slavin concerning United 
States law, “the appropriate Soviet authorities consider that the ques¬ 
tion concerning the establishment of an American station in the 
U.S.S.R. and a Soviet station in the U.S.A. on the basis of reciprocity 
should be considered as dropped.” However, on March 17, just as we 
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were recovering from the blow, a second letter from the Soviet For¬ 
eign Office completely reversed the decision made the previous week. 
It concluded by saying: “The People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs communicates that the appropriate Soviet authorities, while 
agreeing in principle to the establishment of radio communications 
between the Soviet Union and the United States through the use of 
teletype machines, nevertheless consider that on a basis of reciprocity 
a teletype receiver and transmitter should be set up in Moscow on 
the premises of the appropriate Soviet agency and operated by Soviet 
personnel.” 

The letter completely ignored Molotov’s previous rejection of the 
American plan, and thus in a way the Russians succeeded in eating 
their cake and having it too. The Russians had many more agencies in 
the United States than we had in Russia. They needed rapid com¬ 
munications, particularly in connection with the Russian lend-lease 
program. Nevertheless, the phrase “in principle” was still included in 
the Soviet acquiescence and it still disturbed me. My apprehensions 
on this score were allowed to intensify for three weeks; not until 
April 11 was I finally granted an appointment with A. D. Fortushenko, 
Vice Commissar of Communications, with whom I was to work out 
the details of our project. 

On May i6, 1946, two years after our Russian communications 
agreement was reached, a famous Washington columnist published 
an item announcing that the wartime channel between Moscow and 
Washington was to be discontinued during the week. The article 
indicated that the Soviet Government had been allowed to set up a 
radio station in the Pentagon Building during the war and that the 
portion of the Pentagon in which it was located was guarded by about 
seventy Russian soldiers. The columnist implied that this had been 
accomplished in the utmost secrecy because it was in violation of the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

Actually nothing could be further from the truth. The United 
States provided under lend-lease the equipment for a complete receiv¬ 
ing and transmitting station to be set up about fifteen miles from 
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Moscow by Soviet personnel with American technical assistance, 
and operated exclusively (after the first month) by Soviet personnel. 
From this station connections were made to teletypewriter terminals 
in both American and Russian offices in Moscow. Ours was in my 
office. Our own coded messages went directly from our teletypewriter 
to the Soviet-operated radio station, where they were put on the air 
automatically and followed a channel which relayed through Algiers 
directly to the American-operated station in the Pentagon. The 
American terminal was operated by Americans and the Russian 
terminal by Russians. The terminals were connected with the radio 
station on alternate hours, thus dividing the use of the channel. Later 
two channels were provided under the same procedure and gave full¬ 
time service to both the Russians and Americans. The terminals could 
in no sense be considered radio stations. They provided only a sim¬ 
plified method of getting a coded message from our offices to the 
radio station and onto the air. 

This differed considerably from our having a radio station in Mos¬ 
cow under American control. Had we had that, we could have sent 
messages to any part of the world simply by changing the frequency 
instead of being limited to the Washington-Moscow channel. The 
situation was exactly reversed in Washington where we had complete 
control of the radio station and the Russians had control only of the 
teletypewriter operations at their terminal. The secrecy which sur¬ 
rounded the project was not because of a violation of American law 
but because of a desire to keep the enemy in ignorance of the channel 
so that he would not make attempts to jam it. 

My negotiations with Fortushenko proved to be extremely inter¬ 
esting and gave me a further insight into Russian procedure. He was a 
heavy-set man with the high, widely separated cheekbones which 
characterize so many Russians. He wore thick-lensed glasses and had 
the same dead-pan expression as Gromyko. There can be no doubt 
that he knew the technical aspects of communications backwards and 
forwards. It was also evident at once that he was not going to be lured 
into any questionable arrangements with a foreigner. He talked a 
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little English, which he loved to try out on me. The only time I could 
get a smile out of him was when I tried my Russian on him. He was 
accompanied at our first meeting by two technical assistants and 
General Slavin. I had with me Major Roy, who knew much more of 
the theory of the subject than any of the Russians. Whenever the ne¬ 
gotiations would start to bog down I would pass the ball to Roy, who 
would go into a long theoretical discussion of the point under consid¬ 
eration. He used so many big words that neither the Russians nor I 
understood him. As a result the Russians would turn back to me with 
an amiability bom of relief. 

We decided at the first meeting that a written agreement should be 
concluded between our two Governments but that in the meanwhile 
I should have the necessary equipment shipped to Moscow and that 
the installation should be started. I offered to draw up a draft agree¬ 
ment which we could discuss at our next meeting. I thought I was 
being helpful, but I could see that Fortushenko accepted my offer 
with some reluctance. I would have done much better had I let Fortu¬ 
shenko draw up the draft agreement and then negotiated those points 
with which I was in disagreement. I say this because Fortushenko 
took exception to almost every word in my draft, and it required 
weekly meetings from April 11 to June i6 to adjust our differences. 
The agreement was not signed until June i6, 1944, just one week be¬ 
fore the circuit started operating. 

During our negotiations one incident nearly wrecked the project. 
So many corrections were made in my original draft that clean copies 
had to be made from time to time so that we could start anew. On one 
occasion we made several pencil changes in the draft and I agreed to 
have clean copies typed in both Russian and English and to send them 
to Fortushenko. I rushed back to my office, and in my hurry to get to 
another appointment I gave my stenographer what I thought was the 
latest revision, but it was one that had been discussed at a meeting a 
few weeks earlier. This was sent to Fortushenko’s office before I had 
a chance to check it, and he was furious. I was accused of trying in 
an underhanded way to reinstate clauses which we had long since 
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agreed to delete and of leaving out clauses which we had agreed to 
include. My explanations were finally accepted, but only reluctantly, 
and thereafter I was trusted not at all. 

Fortunately during this long period of negotiation the embryo 
agreement was being carried out actively. When I first received an 
indication from the Foreign Office that the project would be ap¬ 
proved, I took a chance and requested immediate air shipment of the 
necessary equipment. By the time I had my first discussion with 
Fortushenko, the equipment was already approaching Teheran. The 
air shipment included eighty-six boxes of assorted sizes and weighed 
fourteen thousand pounds. I tried to obtain authority from Fortu¬ 
shenko to let the United States aircraft on which it was loaded come 
all the way to Moscow in order to avoid transshipment at Teheran. 
Again Soviet determination not to permit foreign aircraft to fly over 
the Soviet Union prevented approval of my request. We unloaded 
our planes in Teheran, and considerable delay in the delivery of the 
equipment to Moscow resulted from Russian inability or unwiihng- 
ness to devote cargo space to it for onshipment to Moscow. 

General Stoner proposed sending forty American technicians to 
Moscow to install the radio station and terminals. The Russians finally 
consented to his sending seven who could act as technical advisers to 
Soviet installation personnel. Even these seven were not desired, and 
their arrival was effectively delayed by the Foreign Office’s refusal 
to grant them visas until the station was almost completely installed 
and certain technical advice was absolutely necessary before it could 
be put in operation. In fairness to the Soviet communications person¬ 
nel I should add that Major Rajnnond B. Jewett, our senior technical 
adviser, told me that the work as far as it had progressed prior to his 
arrival had been extremely weU done. He thought this was remarkable 
in view of the fact that the equipment was of a type with which the 
Russians had had no previous experience. 

The importance of weather as a weapon of war came into full focus 
when a Japanese task force arrived within striking distance of Pearl 
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Harbor on December 7, 1941, after following bad weather which 
was moving eastward and which afforded the Japanese complete con¬ 
cealment from observation during their entire journey from Japan, 
The effectiveness of the Japanese maneuver insured our meteorologists 
of unlimited support in perfecting the United States military and civil 
weather services which were to play such a large part in winning 
the war. 

The accuracy of weather predictions, so essential to air and naval 
operations, increases with the extent of the area under observation. 
The greatest accuracy is obtained when observations are world-wide. 
Accuracy decreases materially when there is a large unobserved area 
in which the build-up and movement of high and low pressure condi¬ 
tions are not known. Prior to the war, weather conditions in Russia, 
which represents one-sixth of the land mass of the world, were assidu¬ 
ously concealed. The Soviet Union had many broadcasts for their 
national service, but to insure that these would not become available 
to the outside world they were in a secret cipher. Weather informa¬ 
tion from western Russia would do much to improve the effectiveness 
of our bombing offensive against Germany, while information from 
Siberia and the Maritime provinces would do much to remove the 
blackout that existed in Japanese-controlled areas and would thus fa¬ 
cilitate our air and naval operations in the Pacific. Obtaining Russian 
co-operation in this respect w'as given a high priority in the objectives 
of my Mission, It seemed like a small concession to ask of an ally, 
and I anticipated little difficulty in obtaining it. 

Some moves toward an exchancre of weather information between 

O 

the United States and the Soviet Union had been made prior to my 
arrival in Russia and even before our entry into the war. The first 
representations were made by the Harriman-Beaverbrook Mission in 
1941. Their primary purpose had been to start the flow of lend-lease 
supplies to Russia, and It is not surprising that this had evoked a slight 
Russian gesture of reciprocation in the form of a weather exchange 
between San Francisco and Khabarovsk. The data we received from 
Khabarovsk, collected from fifteen to twenty stations in Siberia, only 
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scratched the surface of the possibilities, yet were invaluable in con¬ 
nection with our operations in the North Pacific. The next step toward 
improving our weather exchange came in July of 1942 in connection 
with the establishment of the Alaskan-Siberian air route over which 
we were to deliver lend-lease aircraft to Russia. This was negotiated 
by Major General Follett Bradley and provided for an exchange of 
weather information between Irkutsk near Lake Baikal and Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

In February 1943 the Soviet Weather Bureau, which was always 
interested in improving the weather exchange, induced the Soviet 
Foreign Office, which had considerably less enthusiasm in the matter, 
to permit it to send a small Mission to the United States to work out 
a complete weather agreement. The Mission was headed by Captain 
Konstantin F. Speransky, a Naval officer attached to the Soviet 
Weather Bureau. Speransky remained in the United States until July 
1943, and during that time the exchange between Khabarovsk and 
San Francisco was enlarged to about thirty stations and plans were 
prepared for an exchange between Moscow and New York. These 
were to become effective after Speransky had returned to Russia and 
had obtained the approval of his Government. His efforts in this re¬ 
spect were futile. 

Despite the fact that the ground had been broken before the arrival 
of the Military Mission in Moscow, the great mass of Siberia and 
western Russia was stiU a blank to the United States weather authori¬ 
ties responsible for the preparation of world weather maps. I have 
already mentioned the agreement in principle which Molotov gave 
to a free exchange of weather data at the Moscow Conference. This 
was followed by a written request on the same subject from President 
Roosevelt to Marshal Stalin during the Teheran Conference. Stalin 
told the President that arrangements would be made, but it was not 
until three months later, on March 21, 1944, that Andnei Vishinsky, 
Vice Commissar of Foreign Affairs, in replying to a pressure letter 
from Harriman, informed us that the question had been considered 
and that “the appropriate Soviet authorities” did not object to the 
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broadening of the weather information ^‘on the basis of reciprocity.” 
Vishinslcy’s reply also informed us “that the necessary instructions 
had been issued to the Chief of the Soviet Weather Service on the 
matter, directing him to work out the details with the United States 
Military Mission.” 

Now that the green light had been flashed, I placed the project in 
the hands of Rear Admiral Clarence E. Olsen, head of the Naval 
Division of the Mission. We were informed by both Admiral King 
and General Arnold that each desired to send a meteorologist to 
Russia to assist in the negotiations. Admiral King sent Captain Denys 
W, Knoll, one of the Navy’s best technicians, and General Arnold 
sent Colonel Lewis L. Mundell, also an outstanding meteorologist. 
It soon developed that Speransky felt he had been snubbed by our 
Army Air Forces during his visit to the United States, and the Soviet 
Weather Service was therefore not inclined to play ball with an Air 
Force representative in Moscow. I do not know whether the slight 
to Speransky was real or imagined, but we solved the dilemma by 
having Admiral Olsen and Captain Knoll conduct the negotiations 
with the Weather Bureau and sent Colonel undell to Poltava on the 
important assignment of handling our own weather service in connec¬ 
tion with shuttle bombing from Russian bases which was soon to start. 

Olsen and Knoll did a superb job in obtaining the maximum Russian 
co-operation from that time on. Olsen at once established contact 
with Lieutenant General Eugene K. Fedorov, Chief of the Russian 
Weather Service. Fedorov was one of the first four individuals to be 
made Heroes of the Soviet Union, a reward he received for being a 
member of Admiral Papanin’s expedition to the North Pole. Though 
holding the rank of Lieutenant General in the Red Army, Fedorov 
was not essentially a military man. He was a typical scientist and as 
such was a strong advocate of international co-operation in his partic¬ 
ular field. He openly avowed his preference for the United States 
over other foreign countries and was not hesitant in letting us know 
his personal desire to effect the maximum co-ordination benveen his 
service and ours. However, whenever a foreigner enters die picture 
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in Russia, the Foreign Office must be consulted. It always seemed to 
be the purpose of that agency to keep foreign co-operation at the 
essential minimum. This was a serious deterrent not only in our rela¬ 
tions with Fedorov, but also with other branches of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment which evidenced a desire to co-operate with us. 

On March 27, 1944, Admiral Olsen and General Fedorov reached 
an agreement providing for an exchange of weather data gathered 
from one hundred weather stations on each side. Our observations 
were to cover the United States, the Atlantic, and as much of Western 
Europe as possible, while those of the Soviet Union were to include 
representative coverage of all Russia. In addition, it was agreed that 
aerological data, outlines of weather maps, and long-range forecasts 
would also be exchanged. There was some difficulty at first in broad¬ 
casting the exchange at scheduled hours, but this was overcome when 
our teletypewriter radio channel started operating in June 1944. 
Thereafter and until the end of the war a satisfactory exchange of 
weather data was accomplished which was of mutual assistance in 
carrying out operations toward the defeat of Germany. 

In the Far East the situation was much more difficult. In the first 
place, the Soviet Weather Service did not have adequate communica¬ 
tions over which they could receive at the central Khabarovsk office 
data from widely scattered Siberian stations. Because of this there 
was only a slight improvement over the original arrangement ne¬ 
gotiated by the Harriman-Beaverbrook Mission. Fedorov made in¬ 
numerable promises to extend the coverage, but the truth of the 
matter was that poor communications made any improvement im¬ 
possible. 

As we converged on Japan, accurate weather data became of greater 
importance in our operations. Olsen and Knoll put increasing pressure 
on Fedorov, but to no avail. 

At the Yalta Conference in January 1945 General Laurence S. 
Kuter, acting for General Arnold, offered to establish thirty-seven 
weather stations in Siberia, complete with meteorological and com¬ 
munications equipment as well as American operating personnel. The 
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proposal was followed up by a memorandum from President Roose¬ 
velt to Marshal Stalin. The Russians agreed at the Conference that 
the Khabarovsk weather exchange should be improved, but upon 
our return to Moscow informed Admiral Olsen that the equipment 
would be accepted but not the American personnel. 

As usual in order to obtain a small concession, we accepted the 
Russian terms. Shipment of the equipment from the United States 
was postponed for several weeks because of a delay on the part of the 
Soviet Purchasing Commission to assign the necessary shipping space. 
Two shiploads arrived in Russia in June and July, and on August 27, 
1945, General Fedorov informed Captain Knoll that its installation 
had been started and that Soviet personnel were not experiencing any 
difficulty in accomplishing the task. This was ten days after the 
Japanese surrender. The United States had made another contribu¬ 
tion to postwar Russia which was to take its place beside locomotives, 
industrial machinery, trucks, and innumerable other items vdiich ar¬ 
rived too late to play a part in the prosecution of the war. 

At the Potsdam Conference the United States Chiefs of Staff pro¬ 
posed that, as a measure for hastening the conclusion of the war \vith 
Japan, the United States Navy be allowed to set up v^eather stations 
with their own communications in Khabarovsk and Petropavlovsk. 
General Antonov, after consultation with Marshal Stalin, gave Russian 
approval to our proposal. This was a small quid pro quo for the three 
months’ stock of reserve supplies we had laid down in Siberia for 
Russian use against the Japanese. 

Arrangements were put in motion as soon as our Chiefs of Staff 
returned to the United States, and by the middle of August 1945 the 
personnel and equipment were ready to be shipped by air from Seattle. 
I think the only reason we were allowed to proceed was because 
Stalin had forgotten the project and his subordinates were afraid to 
call it to his attention. In any event, two groups, each of about seventy 
American Naval officers and enlisted men, were sent by air to Khaba¬ 
rovsk and Petropavlovsk and proceeded to set up their equipment. No 
sooner had they arrived than pressure was put on them to leave. Their 
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reception was frigid, their freedom of action restricted, and operations 
made practically impossible by Soviet refusal to agree to radio fre¬ 
quencies on which they could operate. The Soviet Government 
ofhcially requested that the stations be wididrawn not later than 
December 15, 1945, choice but to accede to the re¬ 

quest. 

Perhaps, though, some hope of future co-operation may be drawn 
from the visit made to Moscow in July 1945 by Dr. F. W. Reichelder- 
fer. Chief of the United States Weather Bureau. The visit had been 
suggested by Captain Knoll in May 1944 as potentially helpful to 
international co-operation in weather matters as well as a courteous 
gesture, in return for a visit the Soviet Weather Mission had made 
to the United States in the spring of 1943. Arrangements for this 
project required fourteen months of negotiation and encountered 
the usual inner conflicts that exist between different branches of the 
Soviet Government. 

When it finally came about, however, it permitted Reichelderfer 
and Fedorov to exchange ideas and to discuss the future organization 
of the international weather service. Fedorov indicated that the Soviet 
Union would do its utmost to break the dominance of the international 
weather organization which had previously been exercised by the 
British and would insist on a completely representative organization. 
In addition, Fedorov said that it was his intention to continue in 
peacetime the Soviet weather broadcasts for foreign consumption 
w'-hich had been initiated by the United States and the Soviet Union 
as a necessity of war. This was the first positive information we had had 
that the Russians intended to abandon their persistent policy of isola¬ 
tion. It held promise of considerable benefit to postwar commercial 
aviation. I recently asked Dr. Reichelderfer how Fedorov’s promise 
has been kept in the year which has elapsed since the end of the war. 
He informed me that the exchange has been continued but the old 
problem of communications has prevented its full effectiveness. I 
liked Fedorov and was delighted to hear that he has respected his 
promise. 
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Before I left for Russia, General Arnold, who could pound the 
desk and get things done in the United States, had called me to his 
office, pounded the desk, and told me what he wanted done in the 
way of improving air transportation between the United States and 
Russia. He informed me that I was to obtain Russian approval for 
American operation of air transport planes to Moscow on any of the 
following routes in order of priority: one, the Alaskan-Siberian route; 
two, via the United Kingdom and Stockholm; or three, from Teheran 
to Moscow. I saluted, said, “Yes, Sir,” and tried for nvo years to 
carry out his instructions. 

Our efforts to effect rapid air transport between the United States 
and Russia brought out some sharp differences in the characteristics 
of the Russian and American people. To us, time is of the essence; 
to the Russians, time means nothing; we plan for future contingencies, 
the Russians meet them as they arise; yet paradoxically we will com¬ 
promise the future to take care of the present while the Russians wiU 
compromise the present in order to shape a pattern for the future. 
For example, it was terribly important to us to have ordinary routine 
business which required sending passengers, mail, or freight to or from 
Russia accomplished as expeditiously as possible; the Russian attitude 
was that delay would automatically afford relief from bothersome 
detail. We always felt that the tempo of the war would increase and 
reach a climax in its final stages and that we should plan to have the 
facilities established and available for rapid movement of important 
personages, vital equipment, or documents from one side to the other; 
the Russians contended that such emergencies could be handled as 
special cases. We were willing to meet any Russian terms which would 
permit the improvement of air transport during the emergency, while 
the Russians assiduously avoided establishing precedents in war from 
which it would be difficult to recede in time of peace. 

Our interest in the Alaskan-Siberian route was primarily based on 
our realization of the effect Its development might have in the war 
against Japan. Had we been allowed to operate over it, we would 
have improved the Installations along the route so that they would 
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have been adequate to handle a large redeployment of American air 
forces from Western Europe to Siberia once Germany had been 
defeated. The second choice, that is, via England and Stockholm, was 
operationally feasible in winter when there were long hours of dark¬ 
ness to cover the flight from England to Moscow, but it would have 
been extremely hazardous in the summer months when part of the 
flight would have to be over German-controlled territory in daylight 
hours. The last choice, Teheran to Moscow, was safe enough but ex¬ 
tremely circuitous and time consuming. 

Admiral Standley had succeeded in 1942 in reaching an agreement 
with the Russians by which they would handle American traffic from 
Teheran to Moscow'^ on a reciprocal basis. This was the arrangement 
that was in effect when Harriman and I arrived. It was extremely un¬ 
satisfactory because there was no commitment as to the volume of 
American traffic that the Russian airlines would carry. There was a 
continuous backlog of American passengers, mail, and freight piled 
up in Teheran which delayed delivery in Moscow for from font to 
six weeks. 

Another little item that spurred us to greater effort in obtaining 
Soviet approval to American air operations in Russia was the peril of 
flying in Soviet aircraft. The refinements of air travel which we have 
in the United States are unknown in Russia. Only a few fields have 
radio beacons, none have control towers to regulate traffic, and the 
runways are invariably single strips built to conform to the prevailing 
wind. Pilots warm np their motors as they taxi to the take-off. There 
is never the slightest pause for “rewing-up” nor a final check between 
taxiing and departure. Landings are made in accordance with which 
end of the field is closest to the incoming plane, and circling a field 
is considered a complete waste of time. Landing the aircraft is deter¬ 
mined entirely by bulk and never by weight. Finally we Americans 
were familiar enough with the life span of American aircraft sent to 
Russia to know that maintenance consisted mainly of substituting new 
aircraft as the old ones wore out. 

One of my outstanding memories of Russia is a trip I made from 
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Berlin to Moscow. I spent the night in Berlin with Lucius Clay and 
made arrangements for the flight by telephone from his house. I was 
to be at the Russian airport in Berlin the following morning at eight 
o’clock. I arrived on time but could And no one who even knew that 
a plane was to leave for Moscow, much less that I was to be on it. 
After half an hour of inquiry I was about to give up, when a Russian 
colonel camie up to me, pointed to an airplane on the field, and told 
me to talre my baggage and stand near it until departure time, which 
he indefinitely described as “sometime this morning.” I waited for 
perhaps an hour and things began to happen. A lone individual strolled 
out and unlocked the door. Soon clusters of soldiers, women, and 
children started to arrive. They were followed by trucks from which 
furniture, boxes, bicycles, baby carriages, radios, and other German 
booty were loaded on the aircraft. I marveled at how much one air¬ 
plane could hold and expected the sides to burst momentarily. When 
all the passengers were aboard, I was told that a space had been re¬ 
served for me toward the front and I climbed in, but not until I had 
begged the interpreter who was with me to wait until he actually 
saw the plane leave the ground. 

The cabin of the plane was packed with a mass of heterogeneous 
cargo, none of which was lashed down and all of which was pre¬ 
cariously balanced. The passengers were on top of the cargo, and those 
in front beckoned me to a nice flat box top that had been reserved for 
me. The pilot taxied to the end of the runway, gave the plane the gun, 
and our wheels left the ground just as we v^ere about to be fresh out 
of runway. By that time the perspiration was dropping off of me in 
hailstones, but the rest of the passengers were not disturbed at all- 
fatalists! 

The trip itself was something out of this world. We dashed along 
at treetop height, following the roads and railroads and enjoying all 
the atmospheric bumps that are prevalent just off the ground. The 
passengers started producing lunch, which tltey insisted on sharing 
with me. I had large hunks of black bread, cheese, salami, apples, and 
frequent swigs from each passenger’s bottle of vodka. The piece de 
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resistance was a tumbler full of a synthetic creme de cacao that some 
enterprising soldier had uncovered in Berlin—after that I could make 
no further gastronomical sacrifices to American-Soviet friendship. At 
the same time, I could not help but feel the genuine friendship and 
hospitality offered by this small representative group of Russian 
people. As the vodka and creme de cacao took effect, accordions and 
balalaikas were produced, and the remainder of the trip was spent in 
singing by the hardier spirits and in sleeping by those of less resistance. 
It was delightfully informal but impressed me as a little dangerous. 

Neither Harriman nor I relented in our efforts to improve air 
transport between the United States and Russia. We had endless meet¬ 
ings and reams of correspondence on the subject with only moderate 
success. The Russians, feeling that any extensive American use of the 
Trans-Siberian route would excite Japanese suspicion, rejected it at 
once, for at that time they wished to avoid Japanese entanglements 
at all costs. The route via England was impracticable in the Russians’ 
eyes because of the danger of flying over hostile territory. And so 
at first we concentrated on American operation of a Teheran-Moscow 
route. We offered the Russians, through Molotov and Air Marshal 
Fedor A. Astakhov, Chief of the Soviet Civil Air Fleet, two four- 
engine planes for their operation of this route in exchange for per¬ 
mitting us to make at least one round trip weekly. Both delayed reply¬ 
ing to our proposal for two months and then gave us a definite refusal. 
As an emergency measure we agreed in August 1944 to provide ten 
additional Douglas two-engine transports to Russia, over and above 
our lend-lease commitments, in exchange for a guarantee of five 
thousand pounds of passenger cargo space per week from Teheran 
to Moscow. The effect of this agreement was helpful, but the service 
remained unsatisfactory. In the winter months weather delayed the 
flight of two-engine aircraft for weeks on end, when the use of four- 
engine aircraft would have provided sufficient range to eliminate re¬ 
fueling stops which bad weather made impossible. 

We finally were convinced that American operation of an airKne 
into Russia was out of the question, and after September 1944 we 
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concentrated on establishing a connecting service. We proposed using 
four-engine planes on the entire route between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, with the Russians operating their end of the route. 
With General Arnold’s approval, Harriman and T offered the Rus¬ 
sians six four-engine planes to operate a route between Moscow and 
Stockholm which would connect at Stockholm with American planes 
from New York or Washington. The Russians liked the idea but 
countered with a proposal that the connection be made at Cairo to 
insure greater safety from enemy action and better weather. In addi¬ 
tion, they prescribed that the airplanes we were to give them for this 
operation should be the C-54 type, which they had been trying in 
vain to obtain through lend-lease. 

General Arnold suspected that the Soviet counterproposal was mo¬ 
tivated by a political desire to obtain a foothold in the Middle East, 
but he agreed to it, except for providing the Russians with C-54’s, 
with the understanding that the Soviet Government would take the 
initiative in obtaining transit rights over Turkey, Syria, the Lebanon, 
and Egypt. This effectively killed that proposition and nothing more 
was heard of it. After the defeat of Germany a connecting route was 
established at Berlin. This is still in existence and provides fairly rapid 
service between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

During the war we were not in a good position to force Soviet 
co-operation in improving air transportation, although we were grant¬ 
ing many privileges to the Russians for which we might have expected 
reciprocal courtesies. For example, we supported a hea\y flow of Rus¬ 
sian traffic in and out of Fairbanks, Alaska, where all facilities and shops 
were available for Soviet use. We flew American aircraft being lend- 
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leased to Russia from the factories to Washington, where they would 
be loaded with Soviet passengers and freight before being flown to 
Fairbanks for delivery to the Russians. No request for authority to 
fly Russian aircraft to the United States via Fairbanks w'^as ever refused. 
I was frequently asked by General Marshall or General Arnold if we 
should not deny these courtesies to the Russians until they allowed 
us to operate our aircraft in Russia. I was always forced to recommend 
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against such action because it might have produced Soviet retaliation 
in the form of refusing to allow our supply planes to fly between 
Teheran and our air bases in the Ukraine. This we were being allowed 
to do as an essential part of the shuttle-bombing project. A Soviet 
stoppage of these supply planes would have left about two thousand 
American soldiers more or less stranded and would have made the 
use of the Russian bases impossible. 

I have tried to give a brief sketch of three typical efforts to co¬ 
operate with the Russians on matters of moderate importance. Of 
course, there were a great many projects which I attempted to 
negotiate other than those of major importance which I shall describe 
later on. I received all sorts of requests from home and many from 
our theater commanders abroad. The Air Forces wished to send doc¬ 
tors to study Russian treatment and prevention of diseases peculiar 
to airmen; the Ordnance Department wished to send experts to ex¬ 
amine captured German equipment (Russian equipment if possible); 
the Ground Forces wished to send observers to learn Russian tactical 
methods; the Engineers wished to place technicians with front-line 
Russian units in order that they would be immediately available to 
examine captured German maps. The list was endless—some requests 
were sensible, others were siUy. For some we obtained Soviet approval, 
while for others we did not get a reply. 

Our American intelligence agencies flooded me with requests for 
information from the Russians and about the Russians. I decided early 
to tell General Slavin of the Red Army General Staff that I would 
submit all the requests I received to him, and he could answer them 
or not, as he liked. T emphasized that I was in Russia to promote 
operational co-ordination and not to seek intelligence. Sometimes I 
would receive the desired information and sometimes there would be 
no reply—seldom did I receive a direct refusal. 

Never in Russia was there the free and easy feeling of partnership 
which characterized our relations with the British. Every effort to 
collaborate was a negotiation which had to be bargained out. After I 
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had been in Russia a year I reported my impressions to General 
Marshall: 


2 December 1944 

General George C. Marshall, 

Chief of Staff, United States Army, 

War Department, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear General Marshall: 

Now that I have been in Russia for some time and am qualified as an 
“expert,” I think it might be of some interest to you to have my general 
reactions. They may be of value to you since I have served under you long 
enough to enable you to evaluate them. A report is always more useful if 
one knows the reporter. 

Everyone will agree on the importance of collaboration with Russia— 
now and in the future. It won’t be worth a hoot, however, unless it is based 
on mutual respect and made to work both ways. I have sat at innumerable 
Russian banquets and become gradually nauseated by Russian food, vodka, 
and protestations of friendship. Each person high in public life proposes a 
toast a litde sweeter than the preceding one on Soviet-British-American 
friendship. It is amazing how these toasts go down past the tongues in the 
cheeks. After the banquets we send the Soviets another thousand airplanes, 
and they approve a visa that has been hanging fire for months. We then 
scratch our heads to see what other gifts we can send, and they scratch 
theirs to see what else they can ask for. 

This picture may be overdrawn, but not much. When the Red Army 
was back on its heels, it was right for us to give them all possible assistance 
with no questions asked. It was right to bolster their morale in every way 
we could. However, they are no longer back on tlieir heels; and, if there 
is one thing they have plenty of, it’s self-confidence. The situation has 
changed, but otu policy has not. We still meet their requests to the limit of 
our ability, and they meet ours to the minimum that will keep us sweet. 

The truth is that they want to have as little to do with foreigners, Amer¬ 
icans included, as possible. We never make a request or proposal to the 
Soviets that is not viewed with suspicion. They simply cannot understand 
giving without taking, and as a result even our giving is viewed with sus- 
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picion. Gratitude cannot be banlced in the Soviet Union. Each transaction 
is complete in itself without regard to past favors. The party of the second 
part is either a shrewd trader to be admired or a sucker to be despised. 

We have obtained some concessions after exerting all the pressure we 
could assemble. These included the Frantic bases, improved communica¬ 
tions, exchapge of weather information, trucks to China, exchange of 
enemy intelligence, some promises regarding the Far East, and some other 
inconsequential ones. The cost to the Soviet Union for any of these 
projects has been nil compared to the cost of our efforts in their behalf. 
Some wiU say that the Red Army has won the war for us. I can swallow 
all of this but the last two words. In our dealings with the Soviet authori¬ 
ties, the U.S. Military Mission has made every approach that has been 
made. Our files are bulging with letters to the Soviets and devoid of letters 
from them. This situation may be reversed in Washington, but I doubt it. 
In short, we are in the position of being at the same time the givers and the 
supplicants. This is neither dignified nor healthy for U.S. prestige. 

The picture is not all bad. The individual Russian is a likable person. 
Their racial characteristics are similar to ours. Individually I think they 
would be friendly if they dared to be—however, I have yet to see the in¬ 
side of a Russian home. Officials dare not become too friendly with us, and 
others are persecuted for this offense. The Soviets have done an amazing 
job for their own people—both in the war and in the prewar period. One 
cannot help but admire their war effort and the spirit with which it has 
been accomplished. We have few conflicting interests, and there is little 
reason why we should not be friendly now and in the foreseeable future. 

In closing, I believe we should revise our present attitude along the fol¬ 
lowing lines: 

(1) Continue to assist the Soviet Union, provided they request as¬ 
sistance, and we are satisfied that it contributes to winning the war. 

(2) Insist that they justify their needs for assistance in all cases where 
the need Is not apparent to us. If they fail to do so, we should, in such cases, 
refuse assistance. 

(3) In all cases where our assistance does not contribute to the winning 
of the war, we should insist on a quid pro quo. 

(4) We should present proposals for collaboration that would be mu¬ 
tually beneficial, and then leave the next move to them. 

(5) When our proposals for collaboration are unanswered after a 
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reasonable time, we should act as we think best and inform them of otir 
action. 

(6) We should stop pushing ourselves on them and make the Soviet 
authorities come to us. We should be friendly and co-operative when they 
do so. 

I think there is something here worth fighting for, and it is simply a 
question of the tactics to be employed. If the procedure I suggest above 
were to be followed, there would be a period in which our interests would 
suffer. However, I feel certain that we must be tougher if we are to gain 
their respect and be able to work with them in the future. 



VIo The Russian Lend-Lease Program 


W HETHER or not our aid to Russia saved her from defeat will 
always be a matter of speculation. That it was a major ele¬ 
ment in the Russian and Allied victory is an incontrovertible 
fact. It may be that Leningrad, Moscow, and Stalingrad could have 
been saved without American aid, but if the situation was as grave as 
the Russians say it was, and as I think it was, American supplies, small 
as they were in those days, were unquestionably a factor in turning 
the tide. Had Russia been forced to withdraw farther to the east, she 
would have lost both her northern and Caspian ports as sources of 
American supplies and would have had to rely on the American supply 
line across the Pacific. Under such circumstances it is doubtful If Japan 
would have remained neutral. And if Japan had declared war on Rus¬ 
sia at this point, the Pacific route would have been closed too, and 
Russia might have been eliminated from active participation in the war. 

At the Teheran Conference, Stalin told the President and the Prime 
Minister that his margin of superiority over the Germans was about 
sixty divisions which could be shifted rapidly from place to place 
on their extended front in order to provide massed power for a break¬ 
through in areas of their own choosing. It is impossible to conceive 
how these divisions could have been moved rapidly, or even at all, 
had they not had American trucks to ride in, American shoes to 
march in, and American food to sustain them. 

Certainly our aid was prompt. Within one week after Germany 
launched her attack on Russia, a committee representing all the ship¬ 
ping and supply agencies in the United States had been formed to 
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act under the State Department for the purpose of sending aid to the 
Soviet Union. This committee was in existence for only four or five 
weeks, but in that time it approved export licenses for the shipment 
of $9,000,000 worth of supplies to Russia. In July 1941, one month 
after Russia was attacked, the President directed the Division of De¬ 
fense Aid Reports to assume full responsibility for obtaining im¬ 
mediate and substantial shipments to the Soviet Union. A special 
section of the Division was created to take over the work of the 
State Department committee. The section was headed by Colonel P. R. 
Faymonville, the Army’s outstanding student of Russian affairs, who 
had had long service in Russia and who spoke the language fluently. 
Faymonville’s group cleared shipments for Russia in the amount of 
$145,000,000 during the period of three months which elapsed before 
the President declared the Soviet Union eligible for lend-lease on 
November 7, 1941. Only a small part of the supplies cleared were 
actually shipped, since many of the items requested by the Russians 
were machine tools and industrial equipment which had to be and 
were approved for production and given priority ratings. 

In September 1941 Averell Harriman and Lord Beaverbrook went 
to Moscow to learn the needs of the Soviet Union and to prepare a 
program for fulfilling them. They found that Stalin, Molotov, and 
Commissar of Foreign Trade Mikoyan, were difficult to deal with 
and shrewd negotiators. Harriman and Beaverbrook were given a 
rough time by Stalin when they presented their first list of offerings. 
He questioned the good faith of the Western Allies and the sincerity 
of their desire to assist the Soviet Union. Harriman and Beaverbrook, 
without benefit of advice from their governments, hurriedly revised 
their list of offerings. When the revision was presented to Stalin the 
atmosphere changed, the agreement was signed, Harriman and Beaver¬ 
brook were given their Kremlin banquet and departed for home. 

The Harriman-Beaverbrook agreement, kno\vn as the “Moscow 
Protocol,” committed the United States to the delivery of approxi¬ 
mately $1,015,000,000 of supplies to Russia in the ensuing year. The 
President, in declaring the Soviet Union eligible for lend-lease, set 
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up a 11,000,000,000 credit for Russian supplies which was to be interest 
free, with repayment to start five years after the end of hostilities. 
It soon developed that this credit would be insufficient to finance the 
items agreed on in the “Moscow Protocol” and new arrangements 
had to be made. By that time we had entered the war and Russian 
success was of more direct and immediate interest to the United 
States. We therefore concluded the master lend-lease agreement with 
the Soviet Union which governed our aid program throughout the 
war. 

Because the Russian requirements in some respects cut direcdy 
across those of the British and American armed forces, because of 
the limited availability of shipping, and because of the difficulty in 
arranging convoys, delivery of supplies to Russia in the latter part of 
1941 and the early months of 1942 was disappointingly slow. This 
prompted the President to send letters on March 7, 1942, to all United 
States war agencies stating that he wished all material promised to 
the Soviet Union on Protocol to be released for shipment and shipped 
at the earliest possible date regardless of the effect of these shipments 
on any other part of the war program. 

I am convinced that the measure taken by the President was one of 
the most important decisions of the war and one that was vitally 
essential when it was taken. However, it was the beginning of a policy 
of appeasement of Russia from which we have never fully recovered 
and from which we are still suffering. 

The effect of the President’s dictum was to give the Soviet Union 
preferential treatment in the allocation of munitions over all other 
Allies and even over the Armed Forces of the United States. During 
the war production programs were determined annually by the com¬ 
posite needs of all the Allies. Each country and each service had to 
adjust its requirements to the capabilities of the production program. 
Even after the production program had been approved and embarked 
upon, the timing of deliveries was based on the urgency of need as 
determined by the Munitions Assignment Boards in Washington and 
London. It was in this respect that the Soviet Union had preferential 
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treatment; a Protocol or agreement was signed at the beginning of 
each fiscal year, and thereafter the Soviet Union was subject only to 
limitations of production and shipping in obtaining deliveries. Those 
responsible for the Russian program had only to point to the Presi¬ 
dent’s instructions to insure assignment of items agreed upon in the 
Protocol, the needs of other parts of the war program notwith¬ 
standing. 

On the United States side a group kno'vvn as the President’s Protocol 
Committee was created to administer the Russian aid program. Harry 
Hopkins was the chairman of the Committee and Major General 
James H. Bums was its executive. The Committee included represen¬ 
tatives of the Army, Navy, Air Forces, Foreign Economic Administra¬ 
tion, the War Shipping Board, and other interested governmental 
agencies. No one did more for the war effort than Harry Hopkins 
and few did more than Bums. They were also chairman and execu¬ 
tive, respectively, of the Munitions Assignment Board. With respect 
to Russian aid, however, I always felt that their mission was carried 
out with a zeal which approached fanaticism. Their enthusiasm be¬ 
came so ingrained that it could not be tempered when conditions 
indicated that a change in policy was desirable. In the early days of 
the program their attitude was not only understandable but essential. 
Russia had her back to the wall, and the news indicated that it was 
problematical if she could remain in the war. It is not necessary to 
go into the disastrous effect that Russian capitulation would have had 
on the Allied effort. And it was ricrht that we should jjive Russia 
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every material and moral support of which wd were capable. How¬ 
ever, when the tide finally turned at Stalingrad and a Russian offensive 
started which ended only at Berlin, a new situation was created. We 
now had a Red Army which was plenty cocky and which became 
more so with each successive victory. The Soviet leaders became 
more and more demanding. The fire in our neighbor’s house had been 
extinguished and we had submitted ourselves to his direction in help¬ 
ing to extinguish it. He assumed that we would continue to submit 
ourselves to his direction in helping rebuild the house, and unfortu- 
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nately we did. He allowed us to work on the outside and demanded 
that we furnish the material for the inside, the exact use of which we 
were not allowed to see. Now that the house is finished, we have at 
best only a nodding acquaintance. 

At the time the original Moscow Protocol was signed, it was de¬ 
cided that a United States Supply Mission would be established in 
Moscow under the direction of General Faymonville. Faymonville 
had had instructions from the President that no strings were to be 
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attached to our aid to Russia and that the program was not to be used 
as a lever to obtain information about and from the Russians. He 
carried out the President’s instructions almost too literally, and it was 
over this point that a difficult conflict arose between him and the 
War and Navy Departments, which, through the Moscow Military and 
Naval Attaches, attempted to get from him important information 
as to whether effective use was being made of the supplies we were 
sending at great sacrifice to ourselves—information which Faymon¬ 
ville did not have. This was one of the considerations which prompted 
Harriman to propose the creation of a Military Mission which would 
include all Army, Navy, and lend-lease activities. 

Major General Sidney P. Spalding was chosen to head the Supply 
Division of the Military Mission. He had had his earlier training in 
the Russian aid program as General Bums’s principal assistant in 
Washington. The first two Russian Protocols had been prepared 
largely under his direction, and he had come to Russia with Harriman 
in 1942 in connection with lend-lease matters and to make a survey 
of Persian Gulf ports before we established the Persian Gulf supply 
line to Russia. 

Sid and I lived together for two years and are still the closest friends, 
which is a true measure of his character, patience, and generosity. 
We differed somewhat in our attitude toward the Russian aid program. 
Sid was inclined to explain and condone Russian delinquencies. I 
never saw him really angry with our Soviet friends. I, on the other 
hand, felt that greater co-operation would be obtained if we adopted 
a tougher attitude which would command respect, I was in a high 
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dudgeon much of the time. Fortunately neither of us was extreme in 
his views, and it is probable that our recommendations to the authori¬ 
ties at home were more sound as the result of having discussed and 
composed our differences. Averell was inclined to my point of view, 
and both of us were glad of Sid’s restraining influence, which deterred 
us from going off the deep end. 

The Russian administrator of our aid program was the Commissar 
of Foreign Trade, A. I. Mikoyan. He is an Armenian by birth, and, like 
all Armenians, prides himself on his ability as a trader. He gave elab¬ 
orate luncheons for all foreign representatives who visited Moscow, 
especially those who had even a remote connection with providing 
supplies for Russia. These visitors would usually pay some tribute to 
Mikoyan’s shrewdness when responding to his toasts. This always 
delighted Mikoyan’s vanity, but the foreigner was usually dismayed 
during negotiations to find that the playful jest of his toast was in 
fact stark reality. Unless one was constantly on guard, Mikoyan would 
take his shirt. 

Mikoyan’s principal assistants were Vice Commissar A. D. Krutikov 
and Major General I. F. Semichastnov. In general, Krutikov handled 
all matters of industrial and civilian supply as well as shipping matters, 
while Semichastnov devoted his entire attention to the military supply 
program. 

All three men were cordial and pleasant to deal with, the t\vo 
assistants more so than Mikoyan. I always felt that Mikoyan was too 
shrewd, and in one respect at least his shrewdness reacted against the 
interests of the Soviet Union. In the third Protocol there were items 
of industrial equipment valued at $300,000,000, while in the fourth 
Protocol such items were more than tripled, totaling over $1,000,- 
000,000. Production of most of these items would require over two 
years. If they were completed and delivered in time to be installed in 
the Soviet Union for production of war supplies prior to the end of 
the war, they were proper charges against lend-lease. There seemed 
to be little likelihood that this would be possible, and the United 
States could not deliver such equipment to the Soviet Union under 
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lend-lease after the war was over. We therefore offered to negotiate 
an agreement with the Soviet Union by which we would produce 
the material for delivery after the conclusion of hostilities if the war 
ended prior to its delivery. Under these circumstances the proposed 
agreement provided for repayment over a period of twenty-five to 
thirty years with interest either at 2 ^ per cent or at an interest rate to 
be changed annually depending on the current cost of financing our 
national debt. The agreement was delayed for more than a year and 
not concluded until after the war ended because Mikoyan insisted on 
an interest rate of 2 per cent. As a result, much of the industrial equip¬ 
ment was not produced. There can be no doubt that Mikoyan’s hag¬ 
gling has delayed Russia’s postwar industrial program and will not 
improve Russia’s position in the future should she seek long-term 
credits from the United States. 

I realize that statistics are boring but without their help one cannot 
appreciate the magnitude of our aid to Russia. In the period from 
October i, 1941, to May 31, 1945, there were 2,660 ships sent to 
Russia carrying a total of 16,529,791 tons of supplies. Of this total, 
15,234,791 long tons arrived in Russia, the difference being accounted 
for by the fact that fifty-two of the ships were diverted to the United 
Kingdom and seventy-seven ships were lost as the result of enemy 
action. 

It is difficult to evaluate the relative importance of the thousands 
of items which we sent to Russia, but I believe I am safe in saying 
that truck transportation and combat vehicles stood first. In these 
categories we delivered 427,284 trucks, 13,303 combat vehicles, 35,170 
motorcycles, and 2,328 ordnance service vehicles. 

When Sid Spalding, Bill Crist, and I made a trip to the Russian front 
in July 1944 we encountered American trucks everywhere. They 
appeared to be the only sort of vehicles used for convoy work. The 
roads were jammed with transportation of all descriptions, but except 
for American trucks there did not appear to be enough of any one 
kind to set up convoys which could be moved as units. They were 
easily recognized by the blue “U.S.” and the American serial number 
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stenciled on the hood of each. The officers and enlisted men were 
enthusiastic in their praise of our trucks. Almost universally they 
favored the Studebaker. They seemed as fascinated with the name as 
with the truck itself. Their eyes lit up every time they mentioned 
“Studybachers.” 

Next in importance, I believe, came petroleum products. In the 
period from October 1941 through May 1945 we delivered 2,670,371 
tons to the Soviet Union. This included not only the gasoline to 
operate the aircraft we sent to Russia and the oil required for all wpes 
of American aircraft, vehicles, and locomotives, but also a large 
amount of blending agents with which Soviet gasoline could be made 
usable for aviation purposes. Soviet oil production, mostly in Baku, 
was considerable. However, their refining processes were poor and 
the ordinary Russian gasoline was little better than American kerosene. 
We attempted to use the gasoline allowed us under our ration in the 
vehicles operated by the Military Mission. It would not work in 
American high-speed motors. The residue of unbumed gasoline soon 
found its way to the crankcase, which would become filled with a 
sticky mass the consistency of tar. We overcame this by stealing high 
octane gas from an occasional American plane arriving in Moscow 
and mixing it with the Russian gasoline. 

In the way of foodstuffs, we sent the Soviet Union 4,478,116 tons. 
This included canned meats, sugar, flour, salt, and some terrible look- 
ing greasy white food called fat-back which the Russians loved to 
spread on black bread. I saw very little' American food on sale in 
Moscow although there was some. From the amount I saw at the 
front I concluded that most of it went for Army consumption. I 
have no doubt that the high development of American packaging 
was responsible for this. It not only insured against food spoilage but 
also aided in economizing on precious cargo space. Assuming that 
the Red Army had an average strength of twelve million men, the 
food sent to Russia was sufficient to supply each man with more than 
one-half pound of fairly concentrated food per day. 

Another important item of supply was railroad equipment. In the 
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three and one-half year period under consideration we delivered 1,900 
steam locomotives, 66 Diesel locomotives, 9,920 flat cars, 1,000 dump 
cars, 120 tank cars, and 35 heavy machinery cars. This was a tre¬ 
mendous contribution to the Russian effort, since the scarcity of 
truck transportation forced a maximum use of railroads. All the rail 
equipment had to be constructed to the special Russian railroad gauge, 
which is about four and one-half inches wider than ours. This necessi¬ 
tated changes in our production lines. The east-west rail net in West¬ 
ern Russia is fairly good and was used to the maximum. The Germans 
had changed the gauge of the Russian tracks and these had to be 
widened after the Germans withdrew before they could be used. The 
Russians became extremely proficient at accomplishing the recon¬ 
version. T was in Minsk five days after it had been captured and Rus¬ 
sian trains were already coming in there. Local labor supervised by a 
few engineers was engaged in this work, and while the reconverted 
trackage was rather crudely laid, it carried the trains at reduced speed 
until a better job could be done. Hauling American supplies from 
Siberian ports placed a heavy burden on the railroads. More than half 
of our lend-lease shipments used the Pacific route, which meant that 
over seven million tons of supplies had to be hauled by rail over a 
route which required twelve days for a passenger train to negotiate. 

I have mentioned only a small part of the supplies we sent to Russia. 
For instance, we sent over one billion dollars worth of machinery and 
industrial equipment; spare parts for all aircraft, surface vehicles, and 
weapons; millions of dollars worth of medical supplies; and vast quan¬ 
tities of Quartermaster items, such as cloth, underwear, shoes, and 
bedding. The money value of our supplies and services amounted to 
about eleven billion dollars. Our supplies may not have won the war, 
but they must have been comforting to the Russians. 

In the early days of the Russian aid program we could be reason¬ 
ably sure that the urgency of Russia’s needs combined with the limited 
amount of shipping that could be made available for Russian convoys 
afforded ample assurance that the Soviet Union would neither over¬ 
order, order items for which there was not a pressing need, nor order 
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items more appropriate to postwar reconstruction than to the im¬ 
mediate requirements of the war. We were therefore reasonably safe 
in responding to Russian requests without too much scrutiny of their 
validity. In addition, their military situation was so critical that there 
was no time for haggling. After the Russians had broken the German 
attack the situation changed. Our shipments increased in volume with 
our victory over the German submarine, the increased tempo of our 
production program, and the increased availability of ships and es¬ 
corts. The critical Russian military situation had been alleviated, and 
it was time to scan Russian requests more closely to see that fulfilling 
her needs was not too costly to our own operations in Western 
Europe and the Pacific. 

The danger of sending supplies purely on Soviet declarations of 
need came to my attention forcibly early in 1944 in connection with 
Diesel engines for installation in small Naval patrol craft which 
were being constructed in various shipyards in Russia. These were 
critical items in the construction of landing craft essential to our 
cross-channel operations and to our amphibious operations in the Pa¬ 
cific. The Russians were encountering difficulty in the installation of 
the American engines and called on the Military Mission to provide 
technical advice in the matter. We arranged to send a Naval officer, 
Lieutenant Commander Edward W. Yorke, Jr., to several of the 
Soviet shipyards to assist in overcoming the difficulty. When Yorke 
returned to Moscow he reported that the Russians had one hundred 
and twenty-six Diesel engines on hand, only three of which had ac¬ 
tually been installed. Hulls were ready for the installation of forty- 
five of the engines, but the remainder were deteriorating from rust in 
open storage. Despite the fact that the Soviet Naval authorities had 
engines on hand in sufficient quantity to meet their hull construction 
for the following year, they had already placed orders in the United 
States for fifty more. The engines were a small item in themselves, 
but their scarcity threatened a deficiency in landing craft which 
might delay Overlord. Here were about seventy-five precious engines 
rusting away. How many other critical items were being wasted we 
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had no way of knowing, since we were not permitted to observe the 
use made of American equipment. 

Just at the time I learned of the Diesel engine situation, Mikoyan 
was asking for sizable increases in the aluminum, nickel, copper wire, 
and alcohol shipments over those called for in the Protocol, in order 
to meet circumstances unforeseen when the Protocol was drawn. 
These items were all in short supply in the United States and were 
critically needed for our own production. Spalding and I were 
flooded with requests from the War Production Board and the For¬ 
eign Economic Administration to ascertain how badly Russia needed 
the extra supply of the items requested. 

When Sid and I received these requests we took each one to either 
Mikoyan or Krutikov and asked them to provide us with information 
which could be used to justify their increased demands. On each such 
occasion a reply would be promised, but the information was never 
forthcoming. In connection with the nickel and aluminum I finally 
wrote to Mikoyan, outlining the number of times we had sought in¬ 
formation which we could send to Washington to justify their needs 
and concluded by saying, “Having had no reply nor any information 
either from you or Mr. Krutikov on the above subject, I am com¬ 
pelled to cable Washington today that we have not received the 
necessary information, and that we therefore recommend that no 
further increases in shipments of aluminum and nickel be made to 
the U.S.S.R.” 

My letter to Mikoyan brought a prompt response in that I was 
asked to come to his office to discuss the matter. I was received coldly, 
and the chilliness even extended to his interpreter, ordinarily a most 
affable individual. I was always amazed at the speed with which the 
attitude of the moment would permeate not only within but among 
the various branches of the Soviet Government. When it was “Kick- 
Americans-in-the-pants” week even the charwomen would be sour. 

Mikoyan and I had a long discussion. I endeavored to impress on 
him that when an item was in short supply the limited amount avail¬ 
able had to be placed where it would do the most good. This could 
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not be done intelligently unless those responsible for making alloca¬ 
tions had the necessary information upon which to base their de¬ 
cisions. He argued that it should not be necessary to go behind a 
request made by the Soviet Government since it was axiomatic that 
such a request would not be made unless the need was great. He also 
implied that his Purchasing Commission in Washington would have 
no trouble obtaining approval of the Russian requests regardless of 
what action I might take. The hell of it was, when I reflected on the 
attitude of the President, I was afraid he was right. 

The matter seemed to me to be one of extreme importance not only 
because of the immediate issue but because I felt it was time to revise 
our soft attitude toward Russia. Accordingly, on January 16, 1944, I 
sent a telegram to the Chiefs of Staff recommending that they send 
letters to the Lend-Lease Administration and the iMunitions Assism- 
ment Board urging that before allocation of items in short supply 
were made to the Soviet Government, the United States Military Mis¬ 
sion in Moscow be required to obtain information and submit recom¬ 
mendations which would indicate the urgency of Soviet need for the 
items requested. 

I received a reply from General Marshall within a few days approv¬ 
ing the recommendations I had made and assuring me of his support in 
the matter in Washington. Unfortunately Harriman, in reply to a tele¬ 
gram he had sent along the same lines to Harry Hopkins, received 
what amounted to instructions to attach no strincjs to our aid to Russia. 
The Russians on this occasion, as Mikoyan had predicted, received 
the extra supplies they had requested. However, Harriman, Spalding, 
and I continued to press our point of view on the authorities at home 
and our persistence was finally rewarded in the spring of 1945 when 
we put some backbone into our relations with the Soviet Union. 

It always seemed to me that Mikoyan and his crowd, despite their 
shrewdness as negotiators, were extremely stupid in not being more 
co-operative with American representatives in Moscow. I believe that 
they were incapable of producing facts and figures that would justify 
any of their requests, because their administrative machinery was not 
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geared to do so. No doubt they conserved considerable manpower 
by refusing to maintain the statistical records to which we devoted 
so much time and energy. Nor was careful accounting as essential to 
them as it was to us. They had only a single front to supply, whereas 
we had to assess carefully not only the needs of many fronts, but those 
of many countries. Rather than admit that he could not support his 
requests with facts and figures, Mikoyan took the stand that he need 
not support them at all. In many cases Averell, Sid, and I would have 
been prepared to support the Soviet wishes had they been based on 
nothing more than a sob story, but even this was not forthcoming- 
only the haughty statement that “the Soviet Union requests 50,000 
tons of alcohol; therefore she needs it.” 

Further, Mikoyan lost a great opportunity by failing to make it 
possible for Spalding and his assistants to travel freely in the Soviet 
Union. The authorities in Washington craved firsthand information 
of Russia’s requirements. No one would have been more sympathetic 
than Spalding in evaluating tlrem, but for the most part he was not 
allowed to do so. In the few instances in which we were permitted 
to travel, both Spalding and I saw deficiencies and took action which 
was of great benefit to the Russian program. For example, on our visit 
to the front we found field commanders clamoring for amphibious 
vehicles. When I returned to Washington a week later I obtained an 
immediate shipment of three hundred of our amphibious trucks, other¬ 
wise known as Dukws. Several commanders told Sid of their need for 
gasoline tank trucks, a change in the last of American shoes, and what 
types of food were in greatest demand. Spalding took corrective action 
on these and innumerable other items when he returned to Moscow. 
Again, when we were planning for Soviet participation in the Far 
East, I knew from firsthand knowledge that the Russians would have 
great need for transport planes because of the limitations of their rail 
net. Despite reluctance in Washington to increase the Russian alloca¬ 
tion, I was able to get one hundred and fifty additional C-47’s assigned 
to Russia by presenting a strong case to General Marshall and General 
Kuter when I met them at the Yalta Conference. Harriman, Spalding, 
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and I were continuously studying Russian needs and made many un¬ 
solicited and favorable recommendations which were helpful to Rus¬ 
sia’s and hence to the entire Allied war effort. We could have done so 
much more had we been allowed to see the picture, but no, we were 
dreaded foreigners who must be kept under close surveillance in 
Moscow. 

As the war progressed Soviet requests for American aid included 
more and more items pointed toward postwar requirements. These 
included industrial machinery, pipe lines, port installations, oil re¬ 
fineries, and other items, the use of which was extremely questionable 
in the prosecution of the war. The United States attitude was to ap¬ 
prove such requests if at all possible under the requirements of the 
lend-lease law. As a result, we have already been of great assistance to 
the Soviet Union in her postwar reconstruction and industrialization 
programs. 

One item typical of many others was a tire plant that was lifted 
bodily from the United States and transferred to Russia and from 
which not a single tire was produced during the war. The machinery 
and equipment were taken from the Ford Company’s River Rouge 
Plant near Detroit. The project was to cost sLx million dollars, and it 
was expected to produce one million tires per year from Russian 
natural and synthetic rubber, thus relieving us of the need to deplete 
our own critically short supply. 

Initial procurement of the plant began in November 1942, and a 
year later all the machinery at the Ford Company had been dismantled 
and shipped. Of the equipment needed to supplement the Ford plant, 
90 per cent had been shipped to Russia by November 1943, and 
the remainder, including a power plant, was shipped to Russia by 
November 1944. 

The project was abortive from its conception. Twice during the 
preliminary negotiations the Soviet representatives changed their 
plans for the building which was to house the plant, each change 
necessitating a change in plant design. Requests for additional plant 
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equipment continued to flow to the United States until the original 
cost was raised from six to a new total of ten million dollars. 

In February 1944 General.Spalding was allowed to visit the plant 
in Moscow. He was extremely disappointed at the progress that had 
been made and arranged to have some American engineers come to 
Moscow from American Companies which had manufactured various 
parts of the equipment in order to give advice concerning its installa¬ 
tion. Accordingly, in May 1944 J. D. Fitzgerald of the International 
General Electric Company, E. L. O’Connell of the Farrel-Birmingham 
Company, Paul Prince of the C. Wilkinson Company, and George 
Hall and George Atkins of the Bristol Company arrived in Moscow. 

The American engineers waited for ten days after arriving before 
they were given authority to visit the plant. When they did report, 
they found they were faced with great difficulty because of the 
changes in building design, lack of blueprints and other technical data. 
Much of the equipment required in the first stages of construction 
was not present, and no records were available to show what equip¬ 
ment was or was not there. Hundreds of boxes were piled in a storage 
yard with no attention paid to markings. Such warnings as “This Side 
Up” or “For Inside Storage Only” were completely ignored. Boxes 
were broken, equipment damaged, and everything covered with rust 
and corrosion. 

Although the American engineers were there to help get the plant 
into operation, the Russians would not tell them their plans, refused 
to consult them or to accept their advice. When our engineers at¬ 
tempted to anticipate difficulties and take preventive measures, they 
were rebuffed by the Russians, who told them that the work was 
progressing according to plan and that the Americans need not con¬ 
cern themselves. Finally, all the Americans save one became disgusted 
with the lack of progress, their own inactivity and frustration, and 
returned to the United States. 

In June 1945, nearly three years after the project was started and 
after innumerable postponements of the date for completion, the 
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buildings were finished and most of the equipment installed, but none 
of the utilities, such as water, steam, compressed air, or electricity, 
were provided for. When the Adilitary Mission was closed in October 
1945 the plant had still not gone into production nor was there any 
prospect of its doing so. Because of changes made by the Russians, 
the plant will never operate at more than 70 per cent of designed ca¬ 
pacity, as opposed to River Rouge operation of 115 per cent. 

Whenever I am asked how long it will take the Russians to produce 
an atomic bomb, I think first of the vast American plants at Oak Ridge 
and elsewhere and then of the way the Russians set up a tire plant 
which was already designed, built, and ready for installation; when I 
hear how long it is before the first tire rolls out of the Adoscow plant 
I shall have some basis for guessing at an answer. 

Americans are always interested in knowing whether or not the 
Russians were grateful for the aid we sent them during the war. That 
is a difficult question to answer. If any gratitude was felt by Soviet 
officialdom, it was not allowed to influence official relations with the 
United States. Soviet officials from Stalin on down seemed to feel that 
our aid was prompted by expediency and not by friendliness for the 
Soviet Union. It is certainly true that basically our contributions to 
Russia were inspired by the conviction that they were essential to 
winning the war. However, we Americans had some justification for 
expecting that the sacrifices in lives and shipping, the diversions from 
our own requirements, and our unquestioning acquiescence to Rus¬ 
sian demands would infuse a spirit of co-operation and friendliness 
into our efforts which could not help but be reciprocated. In this ex¬ 
pectation we were wrong. In succumbing to it we put ourselves under 
a delusion from which we are only now emerging. 

As far as the ranlc and file of the Russian people are concerned, they 
knew very little about the supplies and equipment we were sending. 
It is true they saw trucks with American markings and cases of food 
with labels written in a foreign language said to be English, but that 
was not apt to inspire them with gratitude to us any more than a can 
of pate de foie gras with a French label inspires us with gratitude 
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to France. For many reasons, the requirements of secrecy being the 
one usually given, the magnitude of our aid to Russia was scarcely 
mentioned and certainly not widely publicized in the Soviet press. 
Finally, the term “lend-lease” implied repayment that no one ever 
visualized but which gave some basis for looking on our assistance 
as a business deal rather than as a friendly gesture. The next time we 
supply the world I hope we shall realize that repayment will be im¬ 
possible and at least capitalize on the good will that might accrue from 
generosity. 

Among the Russian military forces, especially those outside of Mos¬ 
cow who were using American equipment daily, I believe there was 
a considerable feeling of gratitude to America. Averell Harriman, 
who, after President Roosevelt, was looked upon as the father of 
American aid, was received everywhere outside of Moscow with the 
acclaim which I have already mentioned was accorded him in Stalin¬ 
grad. When Sid Spalding, Bill Crist, and I visited the Russian front we 
felt that the cordiality extended to us was inspired at least in part by 
a few hundred thousand American trucks which had preceded us 
there. On the whole, I should say that the story of American gener¬ 
osity will someday percolate to the mass of the Russian people. When 
it does, it will inspire a friendly feeling in their hearts for America and 
the American people which party propaganda may repress but will 
never quite destroy. 




PART TWO 


Soviet-American Collaboration 
in the European War 




VII. shuttle Bombing 


<ri >RANTic” was the code word selected for shuttle bombing in- 
volving the use of Russian bases, and it was a masterpiece of 
understatement. The difficulties which the United States and the 
Soviet Union encountered in working toward the same end separately 
were as nothing compared to those we experienced in working to¬ 
gether inside Russia. 

General Arnold had always recognized the military advantages 
which would accrue from our use of Russian bases—and I was to try 
to obtain them. My talking points were that American use of Russian 
bases would render all Germany vulnerable to attack by our strategic 
bombers; Germany would be forced to redistribute and thin out her 
anti-aircraft and fighter defenses; and the tonnage of bombs on Ger¬ 
many would be increased by our ability to carry out missions on days 
that weather precluded a return to England or Italy but did permit 
landings in Russia. 

Harriman and I were delighted with General Arnold’s attitude and 
went to Russia feeling certain that sheer logic would enable us to 
carry out his wishes. We were particularly interested because our 
major objective was ultimate Soviet-American collaboration in the 
war against Japan. Bombing bases in western Russia would be a prov¬ 
ing ground for the vast American air operations which we visualized 
would later take place in Siberia. Every difficulty that could be over¬ 
come in the European operations would mean time saved in hastening 
the final pay-off in the Japanese war. 

I made my first effort to carry out General Arnold’s instructions 
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during the Moscow Conference, with results already described. In 
November 1943 President Roosevelt raised the question again with 
Marshal Stalin at the Teheran Conference. However, it was not until 
February 2, 1944—three months later—that Stalin informed Harriman 
that our proposals had Soviet approval. 

I shall never forget our elation the night that Harriman, after his 
meeting with Stalin, dropped by to give me the good news. Stalin had 
displayed a keen interest in the details of our proposed operations. 
He wished to know the number and types of aircraft we intended 
using, the octane content of the gasoline they consumed, the length 
of runway they required, and other data which had little to do with 
the basic decision. Stalin is a master of detail, and I was to learn later 
that he has an amazing knowledge of such matters as the character¬ 
istics of weapons, the structural features of aircraft, and Soviet meth¬ 
ods in even minor tactics. When Harriman had answered his questions 
he said very simply, “We favor your proposal and I shall have our air 
staff work out the details with General Deane.” 

Harriman cabled the news to the President and I informed the Chiefs 
of Staff. Our messages evoked congratulations from home. We were 
bursting with pride in our accomplishment and full of optimism for 
the future. Who said the Russians were not co-operative? Who said we 
couldn’t work together? All that was needed was the frank approach, 
understanding, and persistence, so well exemplified in Averell and me 
—or at least so we thought. 

A few nights later, on February 5, 1944, Harriman and I had a long 
meeting with Molotov, who was accompanied by Marshal A. A. Novi¬ 
kov and Colonel General A.V. Nikitin. It was my first contact with 
officers of the Red Air Force and I found them entirely different from 
other Soviet officials. Whatever the cause, airmen the world over are 
a people apart who fail to conform to the accepted pattern of their 
environment. The Russian airmen were not exceptions. From the 
night I first met them, I found Novikov and Nikitin, as well as the 
entire air staff, sympathetic to and understanding of our problems and 
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wilKng to stick their necks out as far as they dared to help solve 
them. 

Novikov was the General Arnold of the Red Air Force. He looked 
no older than forty. He was short, clean cut, with closely cropped 
brown curly hair and blue eyes. A bom leader and an able administra¬ 
tor, he was beloved by the entire Air Force, and his presence on any 
part of the front inspired his men to extraordinary efforts. Nikitin 
was and is my favorite Russian. He is tall, thin, and stooped. He was in 
charge of air operations and worked at his job at least fifteen hours 
each day. He was quiet, courteous, and reserved, and had a good sense 
of humor. It was he who was put in charge of the Russian end of our 
combined operations, and had he been free of interference our success 
would have been tenfold. 

Molotov opened the meeting with the statement that Stalin had 
asked him to have Harriman and me meet with Marshal Novikov to 
discuss the details of shuttle-bombing operations. I then outlined our 
conception of the way the operations should be conducted. We hoped 
that facilities would be made available to accommodate three hundred 
and sixty heavy four-engine bombers of the Fortress or Liberator 
types, together with one hundred to one hundred and fifty accom¬ 
panying fighters. We were willing, however, to start the operations 
with one-third of this strength. We proposed to send five or six mis¬ 
sions each month from either England or Italy. The bombers would 
strike targets in eastern Germany while en route to Russia, conduct a 
few raids from Russian bases, and another large raid on the return trip 
to their home bases. We would expect the Russians to provide gaso¬ 
line and oil from increased lend-lease shipments and also the bombs 
with which our planes would be armed on sorties from Russian bases. 
We proposed that as a principle we would keep the American per¬ 
sonnel down to the minimum required for key administrators and 
technical specialists, relying on the Russians to provide the maximum 
number of mechanics, housekeepers, and other personnel who did not 
have to have specialized training. In the hope of making our proposals 
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more attractive, I offered to have our bombers attack strategic targets 
on the Russian front, such as rail centers or large supply installations, 
on Soviet request. 

Novikov at once produced a map and discussed the various bases 
which might be made available. To be of value, the bases had to be in 
areas which the Germans had once occupied. All the airdrome facili¬ 
ties had been completely destroyed by the Germans prior to their 
retirement, and the Russians had reconstructed only those required 
by their own Air Force. Even these were too small for our large 
bombers since the Russians had no aircraft of that type and therefore 
had not provided accommodations for any. Also, the runways were 
too short and would have to be reconstructed or lensfthened. Novikov 

O 

advised against selecting any of the sites available in the north because 
the spring thaws would make it impossible to complete the necessary 
work in time for use in 1944. He thought the best area would be in 
the Ukraine just east of Kiev, as the ground there could be expected 
to dry out in April. He said it was possible to land without runwa)"s 
in this area throughout the summer. Novikov agreed to the proposi¬ 
tion of minimizing American personnel and of providing Soviet 
personnel in any required numbers. In this connection he emphasized 
that the Soviet authorities believed that defense of the bases should be 
Russia’s responsibility and that they would undertake to arrange for 
it. Our acquiescence to this was inspired to some extent by a desire 
“to get along” and to avoid spoiling our budding intimacy. It was a 
decision we were later to regret. 

There followed a period of four months which was the busiest of 
my stay in Russia. A staff of eleven or twelve young, virile, and vig¬ 
orous airmen arrived from General Spaatz’s headquarters. They had 
been used to dealing with the British, who were at least approachable. 
They had been sent to Russia to do a job and couldn’t comprehend 
the delays and frustrations that beset them on every side. They could 
not get to the Russians to let off steam—but they could get to me. 
Much of my time was spent in smoothing their feathers. Then, too, 
General Arnold was not one noted for patience. After his first con- 
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gratulatory message I received a succession of others in the peculiar 
jargon affected by our Air Forces, such as, “not understood it is why 
our operations are to be postponed until May.” Meanwhile, in this 
first real operational venture with the Russians, I was to learn how 
different from ours are their methods of doing business. 

In the first place, centralization of authority is basic in Russia. 
Nikitin had been placed in charge, so all arrangements had to be made 
through him. He was an extremely busy man and our project was 
only one of his many headaches. There was no such thing as our 
ordnance man meeting with theirs and coming to some decision about 
using Russian bombs. They might meet but the decision would have 
to wait for a meeting between Nikitin and me. 

Next, the Russians were understaffed almost to the same degree 
that we were overstaffed. One seldom sees or hears typewriters in 
Russian offices, and, while they may well be thankful, I doubt if they 
know the mimeograph has been invented. Records and filing systems 
are almost nonexistent, and executives must therefore rely on their 
memories for a mass of detail. 

Finally, Russian pride prevents any admission of incapacity or in¬ 
ability. In many cases, where they could not meet our desires they 
would give any fantastic reason for their refusal that occurred to 
them except the true one, whereas generally the true reason was per¬ 
fectly obvious and often reasonable and understandable. 

We would have staff meetings with Nikitin and his assistants in 
which perhaps ten or fifteen questions would come up for decision. 
Nikitin was quite frank in telling us his views but would always in¬ 
dicate that he would have to refer the questions to his superiors before 
giving a definite reply. Despite anything we might do, another meet¬ 
ing would not be held until the Russians had reached decisions on all 
the questions raised at the preceding meeting. During the interim a 
great many new questions would arise and required immediate 
answers. It was impossible to pick up a telephone and call the appro¬ 
priate member of the Russian air staff to ask such questions. I had to 
wait for the uncertain date of my next meeting with Nikitin. It did 
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not help General Arnold’s blood pressure when he had to wait a week 
or two for an answer that should have required but five minutes. 

Another lesson I was to learn during this period was that Stalin’s 
approval of a basic decision does not cany approval for the support¬ 
ing decisions that are necessary to make it effective. In connection 
with the shuttle-bombing project I doubt that Stalin and his advisers 
realized at the outset how many timeworn party concepts would have 
to be violated before our bombers could really operate from Russian 
soil. 

Hitherto, foreigners entering the Soviet Union had been thorough¬ 
ly investigated before being granted entrance visas. After arrival in 
Russia they were kept under close surveillance. Now American sol¬ 
diers were to arrive by the hundreds—not only those who were to be 
permanently located at the bases but also those who would swarm in 
on our aircraft with each combat mission. It would be difficult to 
account for all of them, and there was the dread possibility that capital¬ 
istic America would use this means to plant agents in the Soviet Union. 
I could not understand this fear on the part of the Foreign Office or 
the N.K.V.D., because I would much prefer to risk my chance of 
survival on a landing in an African jungle than on a landing in the 
Soviet Union when not properly documented. Nevertheless, the ques¬ 
tion of visas was to be the most troublesome of all. 

By the end of March we had worked out a scheme whereby all 
Americans who were to be permanently stationed at the Russian bases 
would enter the Soviet Union on group visas. When such personnel 
arrived in Teheran, General Connolly, our commanding general there, 
would present to the Soviet Embassy in Teheran a list of the Amer¬ 
ican crewmen and passengers on each airplane or train which was to 
enter the Soviet Union. These lists were to be stamped “approved” by 
the Soviet Ambassador and would then constitute group visas. I was 
to present duplicates of the lists to the Foreign Office in Moscow. 
Upon arrival in the Soviet Union each man would be given an iden¬ 
tification card for which he would have to provide two photographs. 
The combat crews on each mission were to be listed by airplane, and 
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these lists were to be checked by the Soviet authorities upon arrival 
and departure of the aircraft. 

The plan seemed all right in theory although a bit complicated as 
between allies fighting a common enemy. In practice it broke down 
everywhere. First, there was a long period of delay for our personnel 
in Teheran because the Soviet Ambassador had not received instruc¬ 
tions. It then developed that he would not stamp “approved’' on the 
visa lists until he had had individual approval from Moscow for each 
list. This meant that our men were further delayed in Persia—the pas¬ 
senger list of each aircraft W’^as cabled to me, I sent it to the Foreign 
Office, and then the Foreign Office cabled approval to Teheran. By 
the time this round had been completed it would often be desirable 
to change the passenger listings for one reason or another, and the 
process would be repeated. There was also a constant necessity for 
certain key individuals to return either to Teheran or to England in 
connection with some administrative aspect of the project. This cre¬ 
ated great consternation as there was no provision for granting in¬ 
dividual exit visas to persons who had entered on group visas. When 
such individuals had accomplished their tasks outside of the Soviet 
Union, they would re-enter on another group visa and thus be 
counted twice in the total of twelve hundred Americans agreed upon 
as the permanent garrison. These difficulties were eventually ironed 
out, but not until after Max Hamilton, our Minister Counselor, and I 
had reduced our life expectancy by at least five years. Eventually the 
permanent American contingent numbered about thirteen hundred. 

Another essential to the success of shuttle bombing which horrified 
the Russians was American control of communications. This called 
for another high level decision. Without control of communications 
we simply could not operate. We had to be able to send last-minute 
weather reports to England and Italy, have radio direction-finding 
equipment to guide our combat missions to the Russian bases, send 
operational and administrative messages to General Spaatz and Gen¬ 
eral Eaker, and have interbase communications within Russia. The 
lives of hundreds of Americans might depend on effective communi- 
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cations, and because of language and procedural differences they 
could not be operated and controlled by the Russians. 

General Nikitin and the Russian communications experts recognized 
at once that we would have to control our own communications. The 
Foreign Office was more difficult to convince. In the end we com¬ 
promised by agreeing to allow Soviet representatives to be present at 
all of our communications offices and have access to all messages sent 
or received. In practice we were able to operate our communications 
without any apparent Soviet surveillance since the military'’ men with 
whom we were working did not share Moscow’s apprehensions re¬ 
garding our intentions. 

It was also necessary to break down Soviet resistance to having 
foreign aircraft fly over Soviet territory. This again called for a top 
level decision. We first obtained permission for thirty American air¬ 
craft to fly about three hundred and fifty American specialists to our 
Russian bases, but the Russians insisted on bringing the supplies we 
needed in their own planes. Later they agreed to allow nvo American 
supply planes a week to make the trip from Teheran to our bases and 
return. 

Within a few days after we had been given the green light on our 
venture, Brigadier General Alfred A. Kessler, who \vas to command 
our forces, and the principal members of his staff \vere on their way 
to Moscow. Meanwhile, the Russians had selected Major General 
A. R. Perminov to command the Russian forces who \vere to be at our 
bases. Kessler and Perminov took an immediate liking; to each other 
and proved to be a good team. 

After several reconnaissance trips to the Ukraine, the airdromes at 
Poltava, Mirgorod, and Pyryatin were selected as our bases. These 
three cities are spaced at inter\^als of about fifty miles northeast of 
Kiev on the Kharkov-Kiev railroad. All three had suffered from the 
scorched-earth policy adopted by the Russians as well as the Germans, 
and all had been under German occupation for more than a year. 
There were no hangars, control towers, or other airdrome facilities. 
Each had a short runway of about one thousand meters constructed 
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of hexagonal concrete blocks about a yard in diameter and six to 
eight inches thick. The runways were not only too short, but it was 
doubtful that they could sustain the weight of our heavy bombers. 
It was therefore decided to lay new runways slx thousand feet in 
length, using the steel mat being sent from England as the surface. 

After completing as many of the preliminary arrangements as 
could be made in Moscow, Kessler and about eleven staff officers 
moved to his headquarters at Poltava on April 15, 1944- Perminov had 
preceded him by a few days, and with the arrival of Kessler’s group 
the Americans and Russians joined for the first time in history in 
undertaking a military operation against a common enemy. They 
lived with each other under the same conditions, ate the same food, 
worked at the same tasks, and wooed the same girls—at least they did 
in the beginning. Their intimacy was subject to the same pitfalls and 
adjustments which confront two families who decide on joint occu¬ 
pancy of a single house. Certain understandings which should have 
been reached at once were delayed because of the fear of wounding 
each other’s sensibilities. Initially both sides vied in making con¬ 
cessions to each other, soon little pinpricks, constantly repeated, 
festered into sores, finally both sides were ready to kill each other and 
would have if readjustments had not been made with the utmost 
candor. 

I visited Kessler twice during the period our bases were being made 
ready for operations. My first visit was made about a week after Kess¬ 
ler and his small staff had arrived in Poltava. Little had been ac¬ 
complished during the short time that Kessler had been there, but 
he and Perminov had worked out complete plans for the progress of 
the work that would be done once the American equipment and 
personnel started to arrive. They went over their plans with me and 
appeared to have the situation well in hand. 

My next visit to the bases was made about three weeks later, in the 
middle of May, when Major General Fred Anderson, General Spaatz’s 
Deputy, came to Russia to observe the progress of our work. It was 
amazing what had been accomplished in that short period of time. 
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Most of our personnel had arrived and the last trains loaded 
with our supplies were just coming in. The airfields were swarming 
with Russian women laying down the steel mat that was'to make up 
the runways. They had acquired a rhythm in the process and the 
work progressed with such speed that the mile-long steel carpet 
seemed to unfold and approach completion as one watched them. It 
was apparent that there would be no delays on this score. 

The Russian soldiers went into raptures as each piece of American 
equipment was unloaded from the trains. They could not understand 
how Americans could be selected at random and told to drive the 
huge gasoline trucks, shop trucks, or other motor transportation. With 
the Russians, driving is a specialty that many aspire to but which few 
have attained. One Russian soldier was put in charge of a wreckage 
disposal truck. He remained with it day and night and kept it im¬ 
maculate with cleaning and polishing. Clearly he was the envy of all 
his comrades, whom he treated thereafter with lofty disdain. 

One of the greatest obstacles to be overcome was the language 
difference. The American and Russian soldiers soon developed a com¬ 
bined vocabulary sufficient to meet their ordinary needs. But the 
differences of language and customs developed some amusing inci¬ 
dents. The Russians were all eager to learn English and grasped at 
every opportunity to do so. For Instance, there was the Russian sentry 
who, as the result of G.I. coaching, proudly said “Good morning, you 
filthy so and so” to each American officer entering headquarters. 
Then there was the girl in the cafeteria who, when dispensing the 
meat course, pointed to it and said to each successive patron, “The 
g. d. so and so K rations again,” as the result of having heard one of 
the early comers make the remark. One Russian entertainment was 
almost broken up when the G.I.’s resorted to whistling to show their 
appreciation of a female muscle dancer. In Russia whistling is a sign 
of disapproval, and the actress left the stage in a hufi. The situation 
was hastily explained to General Perminov, who convinced the girl 
that her efforts were being highly appreciated. She returned at once 
and shook more muscles than the G.I.’s knew she had. She was there- 
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upon rewarded with a shrill crescendo of whistles that threw her into 
ecstasies. 

Toward the end of May 1944 the bases were completed and opera¬ 
tions were about to start. We thought we had overcome all the diffi¬ 
culties, but two more had to be met. The first concerned the selection 
of targets and the second was in relation to American and British news 
correspondents. 

On May 27 General Spaatz informed me that he was considering 
as targets for the first shuttle-bombing mission the principal airfields 
in the area of Galatz, Rumania, the aircraft manufacture and repair 
center at Mielic, Poland, and a German aircraft factory at Riga, Lat¬ 
via. He proposed as first choice the Galatz target but asked me to 
obtain Russian approval or their suggestions as to suitable targets. 
Spaatz indicated that he would have to have my reply by May 29 if 
the mission was to be undertaken on the selected date, June i. 

The Russian Air Staff would have nothing to do with the subject of 
target selection but informed me that I would have to obtain clear¬ 
ance from the Red Army General Staff. I could see no real reason 
why any Russian approval was required. However, General Spaatz 
was asking for it as a matter of courtesy and there was no time for me 
to argue the matter in an exchange of messages. I approached General 
Slavin of the General Staff and presented General Spaatz’s proposed 
targets. After a delay of two days Slavin informed me that none were 
approved. I informed Spaatz of this on May 29 and recommended 
that he select other objectives and simply inform the Russians of his 
choice without asking concurrence. He did this, and I believe k was 
precisely the action that the Soviet General Staff hoped he would 
take. Slavin would not give me any reason for the disapproval of Gen¬ 
eral Spaatz’s original choices, but I suspect it stemmed from the 
General Staff’s desire to deny us any inkling of what the Russians’ 
objectives were to be in the new Red Army offensive about to be 
launched. The three targets originally selected by Spaatz were dis¬ 
tributed at equal distances across the Russian front. The Russian 
attack when finally launched had its main effort in the north, and for 
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this reason they did not want an American attack on Riga which 
would attract German fighter aircraft to that area. They could not 
tell us this without revealing the plans for their offensive. Nor could 
they approve targets on their central or southern fronts without risk¬ 
ing the chance that we would deduce their offensive was to be in the 
north. They therefore disapproved of all Spaatz’s suggestions and 
were delighted when he selected a target without reference to them. 

With regard to the correspondents, I was particularly anxious that 
they have the advantage of being present to see the first American 
mission arrive on Russian bases and that they be the ones to break the 
story to the world under a Moscow dateline. I had taken them into 
my confidence and they had agreed to avoid any conjecture stories 
based on the influx of American personnel. Nikitin undertook to ob¬ 
tain permission from the Foreign Office for the British and American 
correspondents to get to the bases a few days before the first opera¬ 
tions. The Foreign Office had given its approval, but when the time 
arrived only five of some thirty correspondents were told that they 
could go. The decision that most of the newsmen would be xmable 
to make the trip was not given out by the Foreign Office until about 
ten oklock on the morning of June i, the day they were supposed to 
leave. Within a few minutes Bill Lawrence of the Neiv York Times 
had me on the telephone. His voice choked with indignation. I imme¬ 
diately called the Chief Censor and protested the Foreign Office deci¬ 
sion. After a frantic time spent on the telephone calling Foreign Office 
officials and answering calls from disappointed correspondents, I suc¬ 
ceeded in having the quota raised to ten Americans and ten British 
correspondents. This "was still unsatisfactoiy, so the British and Amer¬ 
ican Newspaper Guild staged the first labor strike in Soviet Russia 
and all refused to go. Their action was effective, and at noon all of 
them were put aboard a Soviet plane and sent to Poltava. 

The morning of June 2, 1944, was dark and overcast in the Ukraine. 
Except for doubtful weather the stage was set. Spaatz had sent word 
the day before that Debrecin, in Hungary, was to be the initial target. 
The Russians’ anti-aircraft defenses had been informed of tlte route 
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our bombers would follow from the target to the Russian bases. 
Everyone was at his post. Radio men were listening for a flash that 
the mission had left Italy. The hospital was prepared to handle the 
injured. Wreckage disposal trucks were ready to move battle-dam¬ 
aged aircraft from the runways. Correspondents were everywhere, 
getting local color to fill out their stories. There was an atmosphere 
of suppressed excitement—everyone pretending an outward calm to 
cover the anxiety seething within. 

Averell and Kathy Harriman, Major General Robert L. Walsh, 
who had just arrived to take command of all U.S. Army Air Forces 
activities in Russia, and I had come to Poltava from Moscow the night 
before. General Slavin was on hand representing the Red Army Gen¬ 
eral Staff. Nikitin was heartbroken that he could not come to Poltava 
to see the fruits of his labors. However, he had sent Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral Grendal and some of his other general officers to represent him. 
I think that morning was more difficult for the Moscow contingent 
than it was for those stationed at the bases. They had their jobs on 
which to concentrate and were busy making last minute preparations; 
all we could do was wait and fret. The planes were due at Poltava at 
one o’clock. At noon we had not heard whether they had taken off 
from Italy. 

At half-past twelve we had a flash that the mission was on and had 
departed from Italy on time! We rushed to the airdrome, where our 
small group of jeeps and weapons carriers formed in a cluster about 
one hundred yards from the runway. We dismounted. All eyes were 
strained to the west. 

Within a few minutes the drone of airplanes could be heard, and at 
precisely one o’clock the first three Fortresses, flying in a V-shaped 
wedge, came into sight through the overcast. They were followed by 
seventy more, flying in perfect formation. They circled the field at 
an elevation of about a thousand feet. The sky was filled with them, 
and huge as they were, they seemed much bigger with their silver 
wings silhouetted against the black sky above. For an American stand¬ 
ing on the field below it was a tlurill beyond description. There in the 
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sky was America at war—these few planes epitomized American 
power, the skill of American industry and labor, the efficiency of 
American operations, and the courage of American youth. The scene 
was the same at Mirgorod and Pyryatin. 

The planes dropped out of formation one at a time and landed at 
one-minute intervals on the steel-covered runway. This was a tense 
moment for the Russian women who had laid the steel mat. Would it 
buckle? Had they been careless? Their relief was audible as the first 
Fortress rolled down its entire length. 

We all rushed to the parking area assigned to the leading plane. 
When it came to a stop the first person to emerge was Lieutenant 
General Ira C. Eaker. His first act was to decorate General Perminov 
with the Legion of Merit and a citation expressing the gratitude of 
the United States for the part Perminov had played in preparing the 
bases for American use. Perminov responded, giving all credit to 
Kessler. Color was added to the scene when Kathy Harriman was pre¬ 
sented with huge bunches of roses by Perminov and his staff. Movies 
were taken of this and of my making a speech over a microphone in 
which I hurled defiance at Hitler which never Efot further than the 
disk on which it was recorded some fifteen feet away. It was a festive 
occasion marred only by the sudden appearance of General Slavin. 
In the excitement of getting to the airdrome no one had thought to 
waken Slavin from a nap he was taking. He had been roused from 
his slumber by the roar of seventy Fortresses passing overhead and, 
finding himself alone, had run to the field to extend greetings from 
the great General Staff to Eaker and his men. Unfortunately the field 
was guarded at its outer edges by American soldiers who had orders 
not to allow spectators beyond a certain line. The red trimmings of 
the General Staff inspired none of the fear in our sentries’ hearts that 
it did in those of Red Army soldiers, and Slavin had to view the wel¬ 
coming ceremonies with the rabble and from afar. When he finally 
succeeded in breaking through, he attacked Perminov with such heat 
that I thought he would have apoplexy. I could see that Perminov was 
worried by the unintentional slight to the Red Army General Staff. 
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I spent the rest of the day trying to shoulder the blame and pacifying 
Slavin. That sort of thing is impossible to laugh off in class-conscious 
Russia. 

The day our first landings were made marked the high tide of our 
military relations with the Soviet Union. The mission had been highly 
successful and had completely destroyed the German airdrome with 
all its aircraft, hangars, and shops at Debrecin. Other German targets 
were successfully attacked in the succeeding days by our operations 
from the Russian bases. Another target was attacked when our planes 
returned to Italy. General Eaker had made a great impression on the 
Russian air leaders by his quiet efficiency, gracious manners, and his 
evident desire to do everything possible to assist the advance of the 
Red Army. Averell and Kathy gave a huge party for the Red Army 
officers who had participated in the shuttle-bombing project, at which 
Eaker awarded the highest decorations to Novikov and Nikitin. We 
were sure that the accord thus attained would spread to other fields 
of military collaboration, but then reaction started to set in. 

The first stunning blow was a highly organized German raid on the 
Poltava base on the night of June 21-22, 1944. A mission arriving from 
England on the afternoon of June 21 had been followed to the Rus¬ 
sian bases by a German reconnaissance plane. At midnight that night 
one German plane dropped a flare which landed in the exact center 
of the Poltava airfield, illuminating the whole base area with the 
brilliance of daylight. An attack lasting for two hours followed im¬ 
mediately. It started with anti-personnel bombs which were dropped 
by the thousand. They fluttered lightly to the ground and completely 
covered the airfield. On striking the ground they were armed to go 
off at the slightest touch, making it almost suicidal for anyone to go 
on the field. These were followed by incendiary bombs that set fire 
to fifty of our Flying Fortresses, completely destroying them. There 
were a few high explosive bombs, one of which killed two American 
soldiers who were running to get to the cover of trenches which the 
Russians had provided for just such an emergency. Perminov refused 
to allow any American soldiers to go onto the field to fight the fires. 
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Russian soldiers did attempt to extinguish them, and thirty men were 
killed by the anti-personnel bombs. 

The Russian anti-aircraft and fighter defenses failed miserably. 
Their anti-aircraft batteries fired twenty-eight thousand rounds of 
medium and heavy shells, assisted by searchlights, without bringing 
down a single German plane. There were supposed to be forty Yaks 
on hand as night fighters, but only four or five of them got off the 
ground. Both their anti-aircraft and night fighters lacked the radar 
devices which made ours so effective. 

Actually the German raid was one of those well-planned concen¬ 
trations of effort that are almost bound to succeed despite anything 
the defense can do. There were no recriminations on either side. On 
the contrary, every effort was made to capitalize on the misfortune 
by drawing closer together and redoubling our efforts. Nevertheless, 
the disaster sowed the seed of discontent, the Russians smarting and 
sensitive because of their failure to provide the protection they had 
promised, and the Americans forgiving but determined to send their 
own anti-aircraft defenses as protection for the future. 

Meanwhile, we had invaded France and the Russian lines had moved 
far to the west. The bases in the Ukraine soon were too far to the east 
to justify the long flights over friendly Soviet territory and we started 
negotiations with a view to moving them farther west. These nego¬ 
tiations failed completely. I have always felt that we were at least 
partially responsible for their failure. We wanted much more elab¬ 
orate installations at the new bases than we liad liad in the Ukraine. 
We wished them to include all of the necessary defenses, which 
meant increased shipment of supplies and personnel. Our chief trouble 
was in deciding exactly what we did want, and we submitted three 
rather widely different proposals to the Russians. Before the Russians 
could act on one they would receive another. Approaching winter 
weather combined with Russian procrastination finally forced aban¬ 
donment of a move. It was then agreed that Poltava would be retained 
over the winter months and that shuttle bombing would be resumed 
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in the spring of 1945 if conditions justified. When spring arrived, the 
end of the war was in sight and Hitler’s domain had so contracted 
as the result of British and American advances from the west and 
Russian advances from the east as to make shuttle bombing un¬ 
necessary. 

Poltava continued to be used to salvage American aircraft which 
had been forced to land behind the Russian lines and to care for 
American airmen injured in forced landings. 

The conclusion of active operations started a sharp decline in the 
relations between the Russian and American soldiers remaining at the 
Poltava base. This was aggravated to a considerable degree by de¬ 
terioration of the political relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, particularly in the differences which arose between 
them with regard to Poland. When the Polish dispute occurred, Soviet 
displeasure was reflected in all branches of government and many 
restrictions were placed on American activities in Poltava. Our air¬ 
craft were unnecessarily grounded, rescue crews were refused permis¬ 
sion to service American planes known to have force-landed in Poland, 
seriously injured American airmen were not allowed to be moved 
from Poltava to our general hospital at Teheran and Russian women 
were not allowed to associate with American men. Russian airmen, 
who were undoubtedly simply carrying out instructions from Mos¬ 
cow in applying restrictions, incurred the resentment of the Amer¬ 
ican soldiers. Morale and friendliness waned rapidly. Russians began 
to loot American warehouses. 

In fairness it must be said that the situation was not improved by 
the irresponsible acts of a few Americans. For example, one crew 
attempted to smuggle a discontented Polish citizen out of Poland by 
disguising him in American uniform. This was used as evidence that 
our Air Forces were carrying on subversive activities against the Red 
Army. A discontented Russian sergeant major was taken to Italy as a 
Stowaway on an American plane which we had salvaged in Poland. 
He was returned at once, but the incident was held against us. There 
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were two cases of American reckless driving in Poltava, each of 
which resulted in the death of a Russian woman. 

The truth was that the presence of Americans in the Soviet Union, 
and particularly the Ukraine, which is an area of questionable loyalty, 
was no longer desired. The true attitude of the Communist Party 
leaders toward foreigners could no longer be concealed, especially 
since there was no operational necessity for their presence. The Rus¬ 
sians were no more relieved than I was when it was decided in April 
1945 to remove the last American soldier from the Ukraine. 

In retrospect I feel that our shuttle-bombing venture was of im¬ 
measurable value to the United States. As a military operation it 
made possible eighteen strong attacks on important strategic targets 
in Germany which would otherwise have been immune. More im¬ 
portant than that, it must have had a shattering effect on the morale 
of the Germans. They knew better than anyone of the Soviet leaders’ 
antipathy to foreigners. To see Russia let down the bars and permit 
American operations on her soil must have destroyed the last hope the 
Germans may have had of dividing her enemies and concluding a 
separate peace with one or another. 

As far as our future relations with Russia are concerned, I feel that 
the shuttle-bombing venture will be of value in pointing to the vast 
difference in the attitude toward Americans that exists between the 
rank and file of the Russian people and their leaders. Starting with 
Novikov, Nikitin, the entire air staff, and extending down to the 
women who laid the steel mat for our runways, we encountered noth¬ 
ing but a spirit of friendliness and co-operation. We lived, planned, 
worked, and played together~the only discordant notes being those 
struck from above which perforce reverberated below. Starting in 
the other direction and working on up through the General Staff, the 
N.K.V.D., the Foreign Office, and the part}^ leaders who lurk behind 
the scenes as Stalin’s closest advisers, we found nothing but a desire 
to sabotage the venture which they had reluctantly approved. Every¬ 
thing was made difficult, including approval of visas, control of com¬ 
munications, selection of targets, and clearances for landings and 
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departures, and in the end we were literally forced out of Russia by 
restrictions which had become unbearable. The attitude of the people 
may be changed by one-sided propaganda emanating from above—the 
attitude of the present leaders never has changed and probably never 
will. 





VIIL Co-ordination 
of European Air Operations 


W HEN two great Air Forces such as the British and Americans 
had in the west and the Russians had in the east are bent on 
destruction of a common enemy that lies between them, 
there is always a chance that they will have head-on collisions and 
destroy each other or at least destroy any good will that may have 
existed between them. Unless an effective system of co-ordination is 
established, clashes are unavoidable because of the difficuln’' of iden¬ 
tifying friend from enemy in fast moving air situations. More im¬ 
portant than avoiding clashes are the operational adv'antages which 
accrue from the co-ordinated action of friendly Air Forces. But what 
constitutes an effective system of co-ordination? It was on this ques¬ 
tion that we differed violently with our Russian friends. 

Fortunately the Russians had only a tactical Air Force, which 
meant that its operations were confined to supporting the advance of 
the Red Army. Russian planes were therefore seldom found more 
than one hundred miles in advance of their ground forces. I shudder to 
think of what might have happened had the Russians had a strategic 
air force which penetrated to all parts of Germany as ours did. 

Early in the war co-ordination was unnecessary. The British were 
immune from clashing with the Russians because their bombing oper¬ 
ations were carried on at night when Russian planes were on the 
ground. The Americans were also safe so long as the Russian front 
was beyond the range of our heavy bombers. As the war progressed, 
however, it became evident that this would soon cease to be the case, 
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and I was directed to establish a method of co-ordination with the 
Russians. 

The American concept was simple. We wanted an exchange of 
liaison officers between American and Russian field headquarters. We 
proposed that the Red Air Force send a few officers and enlisted men 
to General Spaatz’s headquarters in England and a similar group to 
General Eaker’s headquarters in Italy, as these two commanders had 
complete control of American operations that might interfere with 
the Russians. In exchange, we would send small groups to the Russian 
headquarters that had direct control of the operations of the Red Air 
Force, presumably the headquarters of the various front commanders. 
We were ready to establish teletypewriter communications between 
all the headquarters involved. The plan would work this way: assume 
that General Spaatz decided to attack an installation in Warsaw which 
was, say, forty miles in front of Marshal Zhukov’s lines. Spaatz would 
radio his intentions to his liaison officer at Zhukov’s headquarters, who 
would inform the Marshal of our intentions. If, then, Zhukov had 
already planned to have the Red Air Force attack some German target 
near Warsaw on the same day, he could either have informed Spaatz 
that his plan was disapproved or he could have adjusted the timing 
so that both the Russian and American attacks could have been made. 
Our system was the normal one used in insuring liaison between mili¬ 
tary commanders. 

The Red Army General Staff would have none of our plan. They 
desired that all liaison and co-ordination be effected in Moscow. The 
reason given was that the strategic operations of the Red Air Force 
were controlled by the General Staff in Moscow and hence must be 
co-ordinated there. Like most reasons given by the Russians when re¬ 
fusing to meet foreign requests, this one was absurd. The Russians had 
no strategic air force with which to conduct strategic operations. 

Using the same example as before, the inefficiency of the Soviet 
plan is at once apparent. Under their system, Spaatz would have in¬ 
formed me of his desire to attack Warsaw. I would then have had 
to call General Estigneev, whose job was to keep me out of the 
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Russians’ hair, and arrange an appointment with General Slavin. 
Slavin would have had no authority to approve Spaatz’s plan but 
would have had to consult the Deputy Chief of Staff, General Anto¬ 
nov. Antonov would have had to send a message to Marshal Zhukov 
to see if Spaatz’s proposal interfered with his plans. Zhukov would 
then have replied to Antonov, Antonov to Slavin, Slavin to me, and I 
to Spaatz. It would have worked—except for the two small items of 
time and weather. The time lag alone might have caused Spaatz 
either to give up in disgust or to risk making the attack without 
Soviet concurrence. Even more likely, the time lag would have seen a 
change of weather which would have made the attack impossible. Of 
course the Russian system was not acceptable to us. 

The situation became acute early in April 1944 when the Red Army 
was driving through the Carpathians into Rumania. At the same time 
our Strategic Air Forces were attacking the Rumanian oil fields and 
refineries, then Germany’s principal source of petroleum products. 
The American Chiefs of Staff could see trouble brewing and sent me 
a message stating that the rapid advance of the Russian forces into 
Rumania, together with the developing situation in the Crimea, sug¬ 
gested the possibility that there might be some unfortunate contacts 
between the U.S. Strategic Air Forces and Russian Air Forces. Recog¬ 
nizing the primary interest of the Russians in all that pertained to the 
conduct of the campaign in Rumania, the U.S. Chief of Staff directed 
me to inquire of the appropriate Russian officials if they desired to 
impose any restrictions on the operations of American Air Forces in 
this area. 

On the same day I received a radio from General Arnold in which 
he directed me to congratulate Marshal Vasilievsky on the Red Aimy 
advance and to inform him that the 15th Air Force had been directed 
to assist the Red Army whenever weather conditions made it im¬ 
possible to carry out its primary mission of participating in the com¬ 
bined bomber offensive against Germany. I was also to inform Vasi¬ 
lievsky that to assist the Red Army the 15th Air Force was attacking 
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the Bucharest, Ploesti, Budapest, and Sofia railroad yards. I was to 
inquire if there were any other targets Vasilievsky wanted struck. 
Vasilievsky was not in Moscow, so I sent both messages to the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, General Antonov. I failed to receive replies to either. 

It was only after considerable pressure on my part that I received 
a reluctant admission that the Russians had “no objections” to our Air 
Forces continuing their attacks on the railroad yards. There were no 
requests for additional assistance despite the fact that Russian recon¬ 
naissance must have revealed an untold number of lucrative targets. 
Throughout the war the Russians, except in a very few instances, not 
only refrained from asking for, but frequently refused to accept, 
assistance from our Air Forces. Their attitude clearly revealed their 
regard for us as an ally. We should fight the same enemy but each in 
our own way. When victory came there could then be no false claims 
concerning the part the Americans had played in defeating the Ger¬ 
mans on the Russian front. 

A week or so after I had delivered the messages from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and General Arnold to General Antonov and while I 
was still waiting for a reply. General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, who 
commanded the British and American forces in the Mediterranean 
Theater, became alarmed at the situation. He asked the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff to negotiate an agreement with the Russians whereby he 
would be allowed to send liaison officers to the headquarters of the 
Southern Group of Russian Armies to effect co-ordination between 
his air forces and theirs. But our proposal met the same adamant in¬ 
sistence that air activities in the Balkans would have to be co-ordinated 
in Moscow. 

Finally, in desperation, I suggested that we establish a bomb line 
restricting British and American operations to the west and Russian 
operations to the east. This proposal was accepted by Antonov, and 
a line through Constanta, Bucharest, Ploesti, and Budapest was agreed 
upon. It was understood that neither side was to cross the line without 
prior concurrence from the other. It was also agreed that the line was 
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an interim measure pending further consideration of the whole prob¬ 
lem and that it could be adjusted from time to time as the military 
situation changed. 

In connection with this first effort to establish co-ordination be¬ 
tween our Air Forces an incident occurred that was revealing of 
Russian suspicion of foreigners and which was the result of my own 
stupidity. I had the bright idea that it would be demoralizing to the 
Germans to know that we were now to co-ordinate our air operations 
with those of the Russians. I proposed that we prepare a brief press 
release concerning the accord that had been reached. The Soviet Gen¬ 
eral Staff and the Foreign Office both agreed that the idea had merit 
and suggested that I submit a short statement for their approval. 
I started out by saying, “Now that the Red Army has penetrated the 
borders of Poland and Rumania the time has come when the opera¬ 
tions of the Red Air Force must be co-ordinated with those of the 
Western Allies.” I went on to say what had been done, painting the 
agreement in much more glowing terms than I felt it deserved. At 
that time the Red Army had passed the recognized prewar boundary 
of Poland but was only just then approaching the so-called Curzon 
line, which Stalin maintained was rightfully the eastern Polish border. 
There I was in the middle of the most violent political dispute. The 
Russians wanted to change the statement to read “Now that the Red 
Army is approaching the eastern borders of Poland and has entered 
Rumania. . . .” Since the point had been raised, I could not agree to 
the change without infuriating the London Poles and the British and 
Americans who were supporting them. I was accused by the Russians 
of trying to use an innocuous press release to trick them into admit¬ 
ting the validity of the territorial claims of the London Poles. After 
much self-abnegation and a great display of unfelt contrition, I in¬ 
duced them to approve the press release without reference to the Red 
Army’s location in or out of Poland. However, I doubt if I succeeded 
in even partially dispelling Russian suspicion of my motives. 

Our fears about the efficacy of a bomb line as a means of co-ordina¬ 
tion were soon confirmed. Time and again a German troop or trans- 
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portation concentration known to exist somewhere east of the line 
would offer an attractive target for our Mediterranean Air Forces. 
But by the time we had gone through the cumbersome procedure of 
obtaining Moscow’s approval of an American attack, the Germans 
would have disappeared. The Russians must have realized that the 
bomb line gave the Germans considerable immunity, because on June 
10, 1944, they agreed to abolish it. At the same time we agreed to try 
to effect liaison in Moscow. General Eaker sent one of his ablest staff 
officers, Colonel Samuel J. Gormley, to Moscow to represent him, 
and I succeeded in getting the Russians to promise that they would 
have a General Staff representative meet with Gormley daily and 
adjust air operations so as to make the best use of our combined air 
power and to avoid clashes between our Air Forces. We struggled 
along with this procedure until November 1944. It was never quite 
satisfactory. General Eaker was extremely reluctant to keep Gormley 
informed of his plans because of the danger to our aviators if the 
Germans succeeded in breaking our radio codes. He therefore sent 
only periodic messages when he thought there was real danger of his 
operations conflicting with those of the Russians. Thus there were 
many days on which Gormley had nothing to discuss, so the practice 
of holding daily meetings was soon abandoned. After that, when a 
truly important situation was about to develop, considerable time was 
lost before Gormley was able to re-establish his contact. Nevertheless, 
the Russians were informed in advance of American operations which 
might interfere with theirs even though there was frequently not 
sufficient time for them to do much about it. 

The clash we had always feared occurred on November 7, 1944. 
The Red Army had swept across Rumania to the Yugoslav border 
and had turned north in the direction of Vienna. The Yugoslav par¬ 
tisans under Tito had been considerably strengthened by supplies 
from both the Western Allies and Russia. The Germans, caught be¬ 
tween the Red Army and the Yugoslavs, were hurriedly moving 
north in an effort to withdraw from the Balkans. The entire road net 
in eastern Yugoslavia, all the way from Greece to the Austro-Hun- 
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garian border, swarmed with German troops and transports. If they 
were allowed to escape, they would appear on either the eastern or 
western fronts of Germany to fight another day. They presented per¬ 
fect targets, especially to the light bombers and long-range fighters 
of the 15th Air Force operating from Italy. However, the targets 
were dangerously close to the west flank of the almost static Red 
Army in Yugoslavia, then engaged only in covering the Russians’ 
movement to the north. 

The 15th Air Force attacked the retreating Germans every day. 
As part of the program of November 7, one squadron of about thirty 
Lightnings was given the mission of strafing German columns on the 
road from Novi Pazar to a little town named Kaska about fifteen 
miles to the northeast. At Kaska they were to turn southeast, strafe 
the road to Mitrovica, a distance of about thirty-five miles, and re¬ 
turn to Italy. The pilots were given maps, and the terrain features 
surrounding their target were carefully noted. Unfortunately about 
sixty miles, or fifteen minutes’ flight, farther to the east there was 
another set of terrain features almost identical with those of the area 
in which our squadron was to attack. There, too, a road ran northeast 
from one village to another—in this case from Krusevac to the little 
village of Cicevac—where it joined with another running southeast 
to a town called Nis. The distances benveen the villages Avere the 
same, the size of the villages were the same, and in both cases the 
road running southeast paralleled small rivers of the same size. The 
similarity of the two areas was an almost unbelievable freak of nature, 
and on the map they appeared to be identical. 

Long before our squadron commander reached the area of his ob¬ 
jective he had come under heavy anti-aircraft fire which caused him 
to change his course. His planes were traveling at about two hundred 
and fifty miles an hour and were at treetop height so as to gain the 
element of surprise against the Germans. Under these conditions it is 
not surprising that the squadron leader passed the area he was sup¬ 
posed to attack and thought he was over his objective when he reached 
the one identical in appearance sixty miles farther east. There was 
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the village, there was the stream, there was the road junction and the 
road leading southeast—filled with troops—but the troops were 
Russian. 

I first heard of the disastrous results of our mistake on November 
10, 1944, when General Antonov called me to his office and handed 
me the following letter: 

Dear General Deane: 

This is to bring to your attention that at 1250 hours, 7 November 1944, 
between Nis and Aleksinac in Yugoslavia an automobile column of Red 
Army troops was attacked by a group of American fighters composed of 
twenty-seven Lightning planes. A protecting group of nine Soviet planes 
were attacked while they were gaining altitude in spite of the fact that they 
were clearly marked as planes of the Red Army Air Force. Nevertheless, 
for fifteen minutes the American Lightning planes continued attacking the 
Soviet fighters, forcing them to defend themselves. 

The attack of the Lightnings was stopped only after the leader of the 
group of Soviet fighters, Captain Kolchunov, at the risk of being shot 
down, took position under the leader of the group of American fighters 
and showed him the markings of his plane. 

As a result of the attack of the American planes on the Soviet automo¬ 
bile column. Lieutenant General Kotov, the Commander of the Corps, was 
killed, also two officers and three men. Twenty automobiles with equip¬ 
ment were set on fire. Of the group of Soviet fighters, three planes were 
shot down. Two pilots were killed. In addition to this, in the region of the 
airdrome, four people were killed by fire from the American planes. 

This unwarranted instance of an attack by American planes on a column 
of troops and the group of Red Army planes completely perplexes us, 
since the attack was fifty kilometers behind the front lines, between the 
towns of Nis and Aleksinac. On the 14th and i6tli of October information 
was given in the Soviet communique that these two towns had been cap¬ 
tured by the Red Army. The clearly visible markings on the Soviet planes 
also removes the possibility that there might have been mistakes in de¬ 
termining to whom these planes belonged. There is also no Justification for 
these operations of American Air Forces not having been co-ordinated 
with the General Staff of the Red Army. 
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Please inform the Combined Chiefs of Staff of the altogether deplorable 
facts stated above and ask them to carry out an immediate investigation of 
this incident and to punish severely those responsible for this unexplainable 
attack on Soviet units. Ask them also that henceforth they not allow flights 
of Allied aviation into the zone of activity of Soviet troops without pre¬ 
liminary agreement with the General Staff of the Red Army. 

Please let me know the results of the investigation and the measures be- 
ins? taken. 

Sincerely yours, 

Antonov 

The atmosphero was chilly while the letter was being translated. 
I at once expressed the regrets that I knew our Chiefs of Staff would 
feel, and assured Antonov that we would take the action he suggested. 
I took advantage of the opportunity to point out to him that we had 
taken the initiative and had been endeavoring for the past eight months 
to establish a system of co-ordination which would make such inci¬ 
dents impossible. I suggested that we agree right there and then on a 
method of improving our co-ordination—my proposal, of course, was 
the exchange of liaison oflScers between field headquarters, and his 
reply was the old one about co-ordinating our Balkan air efforts in 
Moscow. I then proposed that we revert to a bomb line or boundary 
between our forces with the understanding that it could be changed 
daily if necessary. He seemed to favor this and promised to take the 
matter up with his superiors. 

It is probable that the error on the part of our squadron leader would 
have occurred regardless of what system of co-ordination had been 
in effect. It was the result of a human error caused by an unusual 
combination of circumstances that could not be foreseen. However, 
the chances of its occurrence would have been minimized had we 
had representatives with each of the Red Army front commanders 
who would have kept our Air Forces informed of Russian disposi¬ 
tions and troop movements. 

The statement in Antonov’s letter that our attack could not possibly 
have been a mistake was in fact an accusation that we had intentionally 
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attacked our Soviet ally. As a matter of fact, our investigation re¬ 
vealed that when our planes were over Nis they were still at treetop 
height and were themselves attacked from above by Russian Yaks 
which succeeded in shooting down two of our planes. The Yaks were 
justified in attacking our squadron to drive them away from the 
Russian columns on the road below. Our planes were justified in 
defending themselves because in the heat of battle they thought the 
Russian planes were German. As soon as the Russians were recognized 
our squadron leader broke away from them as quickly as possible. 
It was an unfortunate accident, but only that. Antonov’s attitude was 
not reflected by Russian officers in the field. When a few British and 
American officers attended General Kotov’s funeral in Sofia they 
were warmly received and assured that the Russians recognized the 
incident as an unavoidable accident. Our Chiefs of Staff sent the Red 
Army General Staff their sincere apologies and satisfied Antonov’s 
desire for disciplinary action by relieving the squadron leader of his 
command. 

Unlike the General Staff in Moscow, Russian commanders in the 
field clearly saw the value of our having American ah' representatives 
at their headquarters. Shortly before the time that our Lightnings had 
attacked the Russian column, General Donovan’s O.S.S. representa¬ 
tives in the Mediterranean Theater had succeeded in sending a small 
group into Rumania to locate American prisoners of war who had 
been liberated as a result of the advance of the Red Army. On Sep¬ 
tember 16, 1944, the senior air officer. Colonel P. M. Barr, was sent 
for by a Russian general in Bucharest whose name had best not be 
mentioned. The Russian general expressed the opinion that direct 
liaison was definitely necessary because of the situation resulting from 
the advance of the Second Ukrainian Army into the area where the 
15th Air Force had been operating for some months. Barr agreed to 
report the Russian general’s views to General Eaker, and it was un¬ 
derstood that the Russian general would seek concurrence from 
Moscow. 

A second meeting held a few days later was attended by Brigadier 
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General C. P. Cabell, who was then in Rumania to assess our bomb 
damage to Ploesti, and two key staff officers of the Second Ukrainian 
Army. It was agreed that an American officer would consult with 
the staff of the Second Ukrainian Army daily to co-ordinate air opera¬ 
tions. The Americans stated that they had General Taker’s approval 
to the plan and the Russians said that Moscow had approved. 

Colonel John F. Batjer, our representative, set up a small head¬ 
quarters close to that of the Second Ukrainian Army and had con¬ 
ferences with senior Russian commanders or staff officers once or 
twice a day. He was in direct communication with the headquarters 
of the 15th Air Force at Bari and a courier plane made a daily round 
trip to Italy. The arrangement was a great success: there was a rapid 
exchange of weather information and Russian troop movements and 
air operations were reported to Eaker, who kept Colonel Batjer fully 
informed of his intentions. The only difficulty was that the coverage 
was not broad enough. There were two other Russian armies in the 
Balkans, the Third and Fourth Ukrainian Armies, and with them 
co-ordination was still effected through Moscow. 

General Eaker kept me informed as to what was going on and 
asked my advice as to whether he should continue to make arrange¬ 
ments with local Russian commanders. I replied by all means yes, as 
I was fearful that the entire plan would be upset once it came to the 
attention of the General Staff. The local Russian commanders who 
had approved the arrangement had already expressed their opinion 
of their General Staff when they said, “Now the matter is in the 
hands of soldiers. Let us go ahead.” 

By the middle of October the results were so successful that Eaker 
was convinced the liaison group should be expanded to cover the 
remaining two Russian armies. His efforts to accomplish this locally 
were unsuccessful, so he asked me to take the matter up with the 
General Staff in Moscow. I was reluctant to do this, but when An¬ 
tonov gave me his complaint about our attack against Russian units 
I took a chance and told him how well our unofficial liaison was work¬ 
ing with the Second Ukrainian Army and asked his approval of 
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extending it to the other two. The results were just what I had feared 
—the arrangement had been made without referral to Moscow, and 
its existence came as a great shock. Not only was my proposal dis¬ 
approved, but the existing procedure at the headquarters of the Second 
Ukrainian Army was immediately discontinued. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff were greatly concerned over the pro¬ 
test Antonov had made as well as about the incident. They directed 
Admiral E. R. Archer, then acting head of the British Military Mission, 
and me to re-establish a bomb line suitable to the Russians and ordered 
a discontinuance of air operations in Yugoslavia until a line was agreed 
upon. Archer and I met with Slavin at once and agreed on a boundary 
that was entirely unacceptable to General Eaker. When he heard of 
it he immediately complained to the Combined Chiefs of Staff and 
to Archer and me. We attempted to readjust the bomb line and move 
it farther to the east. It was essential that we do so as the Germans, 
taking advantage of our inactivity, were making good their escape 
to the north. 

After several weeks of negotiation General Eaker took the bit in 
his teeth and sent Archer and me a message in which he asked us to 
inform the Russians that effective at two o’clock in the morning, Sun¬ 
day, December 3, 1944, the Mediterranean Air Forces would confine 
their activities to the west of a line which he designated. The line 
was sufficiently far to the west to give full protection to Russian Air 
and Ground Forces but far enough to the east to include the principal 
roads over which the Germans were retreating. 

Archer and I informed General Slavin orally and in writing of the 
action General Eaker was taking. Surprisingly enough, Slavin and 
his chief, General Antonov, took Eaker’s pronouncement very well. 
As a matter of fact, there was little they could do about it. They had 
been given advance notice of just where American Air Forces were 
to operate, and the burden was on them to make the Red Air Forte 
conform if accidental clashes were to be avoided. 

The Russians’ acquiescence to Eaker’s arbitrary action confirmed 
the suspicion that had long been growing in my mind that relations 
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with Soviet authorities would be improved if they were characterized 
by a tougher attitude on our part. Thereafter we had little difficulty 
as far as our Balkan co-ordination was concerned because we adopted 
a firm policy of simply informing the Russians of our intentions and 
putting the responsibility on them of avoiding conflicts. Minor clashes 
did occur, but Soviet recriminations were not violent, usually because 
of the weakness of their position. 

As the war approached its climax in the winter of 1944-45, t)e- 
came necessary to extend the co-ordination to operations in northern 
Europe as well as the Balkans. While the Russians were still well within 
the western boundary of Poland, in the vicinity of the Vistula, they 
proposed that the British and Americans should limit their air activities 
to a north and south line through Stettin and Berlin. The proposal 
amazed us since the suggested boundary was then from four to five 
hundred miles west of the Russian front lines. Acceptance of the 
Russian proposal would have meant that all of eastern Germany, 
western Poland, and the greater part of Czechoslovakia would have 
been free from attack by our heavy bombers. The area contained 
many of the oil refineries that were included as targets in the com¬ 
bined British-American bomber offensive which was then concen¬ 
trating on German oil. General Slavin proposed the adoption of this 
line to Archer and me on December 10, 1944. We informed him at once 
that it would be unacceptable and countered with a proposal that we 
establish a line which we would not cross from seventy-five to one 
hundred miles in front of the Russian advance. In the course of our 
argument Slavin revealed that his proposed line was placed so far to 
the west in order to stop the British practice of dropping weapons, 
ammunition, and food to Polish partisans loyal to the London Polish 
government-in-exile. He claimed that the supplies were being used 
to retard the advance of the Red Army, which was being forced to 
“disarm bandit-type opposition armed with British weapons and 
equipped with British radio stations.” While it was true that the West¬ 
ern Allies had been dropping supplies to Polish partisans, they were 
for the purpose of helping them to harass and resist the Germans. In 
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view of the political issue involved, the question of co-ordination in 
the north remained dormant until the British, Russian, and American 
Chiefs of Staff met at Yalta in January 1945. 

At the Yalta Conference a formula was worked out whereby the 
British and American Air Forces would not enter the zone that lay 
two hundred miles west of the Red Army’s front lines without giving 
the Russians twenty-four hours’ notice of our intentions. Russian 
silence was to be taken as consent. The formula was worked out by 
Air Chief Marshal Portal, Marshal Khudyakov, and General Kuter. 
We all thought it was an agreement until the last day af the Con¬ 
ference when General Antonov said that Russian silence should not 
be taken as consent but rather as disapproval. The Conference there¬ 
fore adjourned without agreement having been reached and General 
Spaatz continued to operate at will, being careful to give the Russians 
ample notice of operations which might interfere with theirs. 

Fortunately for me. Major General Edmund W. Hill arrived in 
Russia in December 1944 as the senior air member of my Mission 
and commander of Army Air Forces activities in Russia. I was de¬ 
lighted to turn the whole question of air liaison over to him. He 
worked around the clock, meeting with and sending letters to the 
General Staff in an effort to keep them fully informed of American 
air activities on the Russian front. Frequently notice of an American 
attack would be delayed until after it had been made, and Hill was 
kept busy explaining such incidents to the Russians. Clashes between 
our Air Forces occurred with increasing frequency as the Allies con¬ 
verged on the Germans, and Hill had to bear the brunt of Soviet dis¬ 
pleasure as if he alone were to blame. Finally, in March 1945, Hill 
succeeded in obtaining Russian agreement to the arrangement worked 
out at Yalta, and this was the method of co-ordination used until the 
end of the war. 

The whole story of collaboration in the air operations of the United 
States and the Soviet Union is one of American initiative and Russian 
resistance. The American Chiefs of Staff foresaw the possibility of 
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conflicts, and the bitterness and recriminations which such conflicts 
would engender, and made early and continuous efforts to avoid 
them. The amazing thing is that the Soviet General Staff, which put 
every obstacle in the way of effective co-ordination, were the most 
acrimonious when the inevitable conflicts occurred. Red Army Gen¬ 
eral Staff protests were invariably so phrased as not only to decry 
the event, but also to imply that American attacks on Soviet aircraft 
were deliberate and directed. In contrast to the Soviet attitude, we 
never protested a Soviet attack on our aircraft without acknowledg¬ 
ing it as an accident and suggesting ways and means for the prevention 
of recurrraices. 

While Soviet requests for American assistance were few, those 
which were made were invariably granted. In one instance we were 
requested to bomb the Citadel, the headquarters of the German Gen¬ 
eral Staff about thirty miles south of Berlin. It was thirty-four feet 
underground and heavily constructed of concrete and steel. We had 
known of its existence for two years before its location became kno^vn 
to the Russians. We had always refrained from attacking it because 
we felt it was really bomb-proof. Upon Soviet request we attacked it 
heavily, purely as a gesture of collaboration. On another occasion we 
were asked to launch an attack against Swinemiinde, where the Rus¬ 
sians reported a huge concentration of German shipping. We launched 
a particularly violent attack on the harbor through heavy clouds with 
the help of radar. We could not observe the results and asked the 
Red Air Force to photograph them for us so that the attack could be 
repeated if necessary. It took us three weeks to obtain a reply to our 
request, and then we were not given photographs but simply a terse 
report deprecating the value of our attack. 

Aside from the shuttle-bombing bases we were allowed to have in 
the Ukraine, which were reduced in effectiveness because of Soviet 
restrictions, none of our requests for assistance to our Air Forces 
was approved. We sought bases at which our disabled aircraft could 
land when forced to come down behind the Russian lines. We were 
told they could land anywhere, which was not much help to a dis- 
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abled pilot looking for a runway. A considerable number of our 
planes which did land behind the Soviet lines in fairly good condition 
were not returned to us, and when I left Russia it was not at all un¬ 
usual to see an American Flying Fortress or Liberator with a red 
star on it parked on a Soviet airdrome. Late in the war we developed 
a radar device whereby our aircraft could accurately locate their 
position within an area of four hundred yards by triangulation with 
base stations within a few hundred miles. We also wanted to set up 
six base stations in Soviet Russia to provide navigational assistance to 
our huge bomber formations over Germany. Having these bases 
would have added considerably to the accuracy of our bombing 
when the target area was invisible. We were not allowed to establish 
them—the sUly reason given for refusal of our request was that they 
would have caused interference to Red Army radio communications. 
While we could have disproved this fear by scientific evidence, we 
knew that the real reason was that the stations would require one 
American officer and twenty American enlisted men to operate them. 

I think the most outstanding lesson that came out of our efforts 
to co-ordinate air operations with the Red Army was the effectiveness 
of positive action as opposed to negotiation when dealing with Soviet 
officials. Eaker’s arbitrary action in setting his own bomb line in 
December 1944 was a forceful example of what I mean. We had been 
attempting for eight months to negotiate an agreement through 
which we could be of mutual assistance and avoid unfortunate inci¬ 
dents. On our part it was purely a co-operative effort. It was defeated 
by the Russians in their search for our hidden motive. They had much 
more respect for us and acquiesced more readily when we simply 
informed them that “This is what we are going to do—take it or 
leave it.” There is merit in considering adherence to similar procedure 
in the future. 



IX. Co-ordinating 
the European Land Battle 


AS I LOOK back over the pattern of Russia’s collaboration with the 
/A Western Allies, there emerges constantly evidence of Russia’s 
desire to avoid any entanglements from which she would have 
difficulty in extricating herself in the postwar world. Russia wanted 
to fight and end the war with none of the heterogeneous mixture of 
troops, divided responsibilities, and mutual obligations which the 
British and Americans were prepared to accept with regard to each 
other. Russia’s position at the end of the war was to be that which 
she herself had won—a position which Russia would control free of 
obligations to and interference from her allies. True, she v^as ready 
to conduct her military operations so as to assist the western powers 
if this would hasten the defeat of Germany, but she would conduct 
them alone and with the minimum conversation with her British and 
American friends. 

In the early days of the war close collaboration was unnecessary. 
The Russians and the Anglo-Americans were far removed, and all 
strategic requirements would be satisfied if the Allies on both fronts 
would fight like hell against the Germans. All that was needed was a 
western front, and Lord knows the Russians cried loudly enough 
for that. 

The American Chiefs of Staff were convinced that the day would 
come when Germany would be caught between the jaws of a vise 
closing in on them from the east and west. It seemed evident that 
when that time came, the final destruction of Germany would be 
hastened if the operations of Eisenhower’s armies and the Red armies 
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could be brought into tune on a day-to-day basis. We would then be 
close enough to the Russians so that our actions could dislocate the 
Germans to the Red Army’s advantage, and, similarly, the Red Army 
could do much to assist us. It was one of the primary objectives of 
my Mission to set up the machinery through which close co-ordina¬ 
tion could be effected once it became apparent that it would be 
mutually advantageous. 

There can be no doubt that the Soviet Union alone absorbed the 
fury of the German attack in the period of nearly a year and a half 
that elapsed between the fall of France and our invasion of Africa. 
I say this in full recognition of the suffering endured and the courage 
displayed by the British in the Battle of Britain and of the gallant 
battles fought by the British Empire in the Middle East. Western 
Russia was Russia, and it was completely destroyed. By her valor and 
suffering Russia blunted the edge of the German sword, and when 
she finally turned the tide at Stalingrad the outcome of the war was 
no longer in doubt. Let us give the Soviet Union full credit and all 
honor for what she did in those perilous days. At the same time, we 
should vehemently deny the oft-repeated implication of the Soviet 
leaders that the Soviet Union won the war for us. Russia fought 
bravely and she fought well, but she did it to save her own sltin and 
for no other purpose. On the other hand, we should be honest with 
ourselves and admit that our most compelling motive in sending sup¬ 
plies to Russia was to save our skins. We were prone to look for 
gratitude from the Soviet Union when we thought of the needed 
equipment our own troops were obliged to forego, and of the dangers 
of running the German submarine blockade which cost us the crews 
and cargoes of the seventy-seven merchant ships that were sunk. As 
far as Russia’s leaders are concerned, there never was gratitude and 
there never will be. 

It may be said then that in the early part of the war collaboration 
with Russia consisted of our sending her supplies with which she 
could fight. As time went on we made several endeavors to come 
closer together. For example, we organized an air raid against Ploesti 
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that was to be undertaken from the Middle East in the early part of 
1942. Because of Turkey’s neutrality, our planes had to avoid flying 
over her territory, which made it questionable whether they would 
have sufficient fuel for the return flight to their home bases. Stalin 
was approached by the President with a request to permit emergency 
landings in southern Russia. Reluctant approval of the President’s re¬ 
quest was received one week after an abortive attack had been made 
in which almost all of our planes were either lost or interned after 
forced landings in Turkey. 

About the time of the siege of Stalingrad we offered to send a group 
of heavy bombers to Russian bases in the Caucasus for the sole purpose 
of assisting the defensive operations of the Red Army. Despite the 
critical situation which existed, Stalin replied that he would accept 
the planes but not the American personnel to fly them. Since it was 
manifestly impossible to train Soviet personnel in the use of such air¬ 
craft in time to be of help, Stalin’s proposal was rejected. 

At the time of the Casablanca Conference, President Roosevelt was 
anxious to have General Marshall go to Moscow after the Conference 
was over to get a true picture of the Russian situation, so that our 
strategic ope'rations could be adjusted to be of the maximum assistance 
to Russia and so that our supply program could be made more effec¬ 
tive. Stalin could not see that a visit by General Marshall to Moscow 
would serve any useful purpose. This slight to our Chief of Staff was 
keenly felt by all Americans who knew about it except General 
Marshall himself. The Russian leaders could see only another Amer¬ 
ican effort to pry into their affairs and thereby lost the advantages of 
allowing the most influential American, aside from the President him¬ 
self, a firsthand and sympathetic knowledge of the problems con¬ 
fronting the Russian war machine. 

One of the great determining factors in British-American strategy 
was the necessity to do everything possible to relieve German pres¬ 
sure against the Red Army. It was one of the compelling considera¬ 
tions that led to our decision to invade Africa. The need to assist 
Russia was emphasized at each of the British-American Conferences 
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from Casablanca on. Our Combined Chiefs of Staff always expressed 
their over-all objective as being “In conjunction with Russia and other 
Allies to bring about at the earliest possible moment the unconditional 
surrender of the Axis powers.” 

I have already described how General Ismay and I revealed our 
plans for the cross-channel operations to Molotov and Voroshilov at 
the Moscow Conference in October 1943. This was purely a one¬ 
sided exchange of information; we were told nothing of the Russians’ 
plans. It was not until the first meeting of the Big Three at Teheran 
in November 1943 that the veil of secrecy was even partially lifted 
with regard to the Red Army’s operations. There for the first time 
we had a mutual exchange of information. There for the first time the 
operations of the British and American forces in the west and the 
Red Army in the east were planned so as to be mutually supporting. 

At Teheran, Stalin described the Red Army’s operations in con¬ 
siderable detail. Prior to this time we had had a fair idea of the German 
strength and dispositions on the Russian front as the result of our own 
intelligence as well as by ah exchange of information that General 
Michela had started with the Red Army prior to my arrival in Mos¬ 
cow. Stalin confirmed our estimate that the Germans had two hundred 
and sixty divisions, but for the first time revealed that there were three 
hundred and thirty Red Army divisions opposing them. This gave 
the Russians a margin of seventy divisions with which to maneuver, 
retain the initiative, and continue the offensive. Stalin was fearful that 
the strength of the German defense would succeed in reducing his 
margin of superiority unless the Western Allies succeeded in attract¬ 
ing more German divisions from the Russian front. 

I have already mentioned the controversy that took place at Tehe¬ 
ran in which Churchill advocated delaying Overlord in favor of more 
extended operations in the Mediterranean, while Stalin insisted that 
we should launch our cross-channel invasion at the earliest practicable 
date. The argument over the main issue brought out a full discussion 
of all the factors involved, and for the first time the Western Allies 
and Russia were sufficiently informed of each other’s problems. The 
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principal military conclusions of the heads of state at Teheran were 
(i) that Overlord would be launched in May 1944 in conjunction 
with an operation against southern France, and the Red Army would 
launch an offensive on the eastern front at about the same time to 
prevent the Germans from withdrawing forces with which to oppose 
Overlord; and (2) that the staffs of the three powers would henceforth 
keep in close touch with each other in regard to European operations. 
It was also agreed that a cover plan to mystify and mislead the enemy 
with regard to Overlord should be developed jointly by the three 
staffs. 

The most important decision was that concerning the timing of 
Overlord and the agreement concerning the Red Army offensive 
which would support Overlord. However, from my point of view% 
the decision which was of most interest was the agreement concerning 
staff co-ordination and the development of a cover plan. Because of 
the distance separating the Combined British and American Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington from the Russian Chiefs of Staff in Moscow, 
I knew that my Mission would become a clearing house for whatever 
co-ordination was effected. 

When Churchill finally surrendered to the pressure from Stalin 
and the President and agreed on a May date for Overlord, he did it 
with all good grace. For the moment at least he outshone the others 
in his enthusiasm to carry through the invasion. It was he who sug¬ 
gested the necessity of preparing a cover and deception plan which 
would keep “that man Hitler” in ignorance of our preparations and 
intentions. Stalin picked up the ball and described some of the Red 
Army’s deceptive measures. He stated that at times the Russians con¬ 
structed as many as five thousand false tanks and two thousand false 
aircraft to mislead the German Intelligence. By this time Soviet- 
British accord had reached a new high, and Churchill remarked in 
his puckish way that “Truth deserves a bodyguard of lies.” It was 
thus that the code word “Bodyguard” was selected for the cover and 
deception plan that was to be agreed on witli the Red Army General 
Staff a month or so later in Moscow. 
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The British had developed the art of cover and deception during 
the war to a degree that was far more advanced than that attained by 
either the Russians or the Americans. Colonel J. H. Bevan was in 
charge of the preparation of such plans in the British War OiSce. It 
was he who developed “Plan Bodyguard,” which was to include 
Russian participation in our efforts to deceive the Germans concern¬ 
ing Overlord. Bevan developed his plans with such subtlety and skill 
that it was difficult for his own people to know what parts of the 
plan were to be carried out and what parts were simply to appear as 
though they were being carried out. 

Bevan came to Moscow toward the end of January 1944 and was 
accompanied by Lieutenant Colonel William H. Baumer, an Amer¬ 
ican expert on cover plans. I had been designated to represent the 
United States in the discussion of the plan with British and Soviet 
representatives, and Baumer was to be my principal adviser. It took 
Bevan and Baumer several hours to explain the plan to me despite the 
fact that it was fairly simple once I saw the light. I could foresee the 
difficulty we were going to have in making the Soviet representatives 
understand it through the medium of interpreters. 

Bevan, Baumer, and I met with Colonel General Fedor F. Kuznetzov 
of the Red Army General Staff on February 10, 1944. He had an 
interpreter with him who insisted on his prerogative of translating 
everything that Kuznetzov said to us and was equally insistent that 
our interpreter translate everything we said to Kuznetzov. He started 
every translation with “General, he says,” and then would proceed 
with a jumbled mass of English construction which revealed nothing 
that anyone could possibly have said. To his great displeasure, our 
interpreter would then whisper to us the gist of Kuznetzov’s remarks. 
I thought Kuznetzov a mental giant when, in spite of the difficulties, 
he appeared in a very short time to have mastered the intricacies of 
Bevan’s plan. 

Plan Bodyguard recognized that we could not conceal the build-up 
for cross-channel operations from the Germans, but it provided ways 
and means of deceiving them with regard to the time that the opera- 
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tions would be started. It was designed to lead the Germans to believe 
that other operations were to be undertaken by the Allies and thus 
cause them to have faulty troop dispositions at the time the invasion 
was actually launched. Under the plan we were to try to make the 
enemy believe that we could not possibly invade the Continent until 
July and that the Russian summer offensive could not be started 
until about the same time. Once that idea was planted, we were to 
attempt to make the Germans believe that operations would be started 
in the early summer at several places in the Mediterranean area and 
also in Scandinavia. It was through this means that we hoped to dis¬ 
suade the Germans from strongly reinforcing northern France until 
it was too late. 

Russian participation in the plan was to allow information to leak 
out that they could not start an offensive until July. The Russians 
were asked to make the Germans believe that a joint Allied attack on 
Norway would occur in the late spring. They were also to give the 
impression of preparing a landing against the Bulgarian and Rumanian 
coasts during the month of May or early June. 

We had three meetings with Kuznetzov and he became very en¬ 
thusiastic over Bevan’s plan. He and his colleagues proposed a great 
many changes, many of which were accepted by us after an exchange 
of cables with our Chiefs of Staff. Representatives of the Soviet For¬ 
eign Office were called in to discuss the diplomatic aspects of the 
matter with representatives of the British and American Embassies. 
Finally, the Russians went into seclusion for two weeks. During this 
time Bevan, Baumer, and I were unable to contact them to see what 
was wrong. On March 5, 1944, Kuznetzov called another meeting to 
which he brought a “Protocol,” nicely bound with silk ribbons, in 
which the Russians agreed to the original plan as presented without 
any of the changes we had so thoroughly argued and agreed upon. 

In carrying out the plan some of the information leakages which 
appeared in the Soviet press were just as startling to Russia’s allies 
as they were to the Germans, Only those who knew of Plan Body¬ 
guard realized that these revelations were for deception purposes. In 
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May 1944 1 was informed by General Kuznetzov that the Soviet Union 
was simulating a sea-borne attack on Petsamo by an actual concen¬ 
tration of ships, troops, and equipment in the Kola inlet, by air and 
sea reconnaissance of the Norwegian coast line, and by increasing 
their interservice radio communications in that area, thus carrying 
out its part of Bodyguard in Scandinavia. Information had been al¬ 
lowed to reach the Germans that Soviet Army and Navy officers had 
gone to Scotland to co-ordinate the Soviet attack with that of the 
British and Americans. With regard to their inability to launch a 
summer offensive until July, the Germans had been led to believe that 
the Soviet High Command was forming a new army of selected troops 
on the central front and that it had been ordered to complete its 
organization by the end of June; also that new Russian reserves were 
being trained for employment in July. Kuznetzov said he felt that 
the Soviet threat to the Rumanian coast had been accompli;^hed by 
the unexpectedly rapid advance of the Red Army into that country. 
The Russians gave us full co-operation in the development and execu¬ 
tion of our cover plan. It was one of those co-operative ventures that 
promised results of mutual advantage and in which the Russian part 
of the operation could be carried out without British or American 
assistance. When these conditions existed, the Russians were usually 
co-operative. 

At Teheran it had been agreed that the Red Army would launch 
an offensive timed to assist Overlord. However, the actual date of 
Overlord was indefinitely fixed as “during the month of May” and 
nothing was agreed regarding the scale and character of the Red 
Army offensive. In the early part of 1944 the Red Army launched a 
general attack over its entire front. The main effort was in the south 
across the Carpathians and into Rumania. The Russian advance pro¬ 
gressed with unexpected rapidity, and I became fearful that it would 
outrun its communications sometime in the spring and that there 
would not be sufficient time for the Red Army to regroup, shorten 
its supply line, and be ready for the summer attack that was to help 
us across the channel. With the Red Army bogged down, the Ger- 
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mans would be able to take troops from the Russian front to oppose 
our landings in France. I therefore sent a message on February 27, 
1944, to the Chiefs of Staff urging that the head of the British Mission 
and I be instructed to inform the Red Army General Staff of the 
exact date of our invasion so that they could plan accordingly, at the 
same time seeking information with regard to the promised Russian 
supporting offensive. We received the necessary instructions on April 
7, 1944, the date for Overlord being given as May 31, “with two or 
three days margin on either side to allow for weather and tide.” 

When Lieutenant General M. B. Burrows, who succeeded General 
Martel as head of the British Military Mission in March 1944, and I 
gave General Antonov this information he thanked us and promised 
a reply within a day or two. On April 23, 1944, he wrote me a terse 
letter of three paragraphs. The first said the Red Army General Staff 
was satisfied with the date selected; the second stated that the Red 
Army would attack on the same date, but gave no intimation of where 
or how; and the third paragraph asked me to inform the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff of the first two. 

As the time of our invasion drew near, I was given several changes 
of date to impart to Antonov. As I recall, the first was June 2, then 
June 5, and finally June 6. Even then, for a while, weather threatened 
to delay the operation for from nvo to three weeks after June 6. Each 
time I announced a postponement of even a day my stock reached a 
new low. The General Staff had never been convinced that the May 
date agreed upon in Teheran was not part of a deception plan that the 
western powers were using against their Russian ally. To convince 
them of our sincerity, I had bet General Slavin twelve bottles of vodka 
in February that our invasion would take place in May. I think this 
did more to convince the General Staff of the firmness of our plans 
than did the promises of Churchill and Roosevelt. In any event, pro¬ 
ducing the vodka to pay my debt enabled me to relieve the strained 
atmosphere when I called to announce one of the postponements. 

When June 6, 1944, did arrive and the invasion was actually 
launched, I felt certain that it would mark the beginning of a period 
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of close co-operative effort between the three big allies. I was so con¬ 
fident of this that I put on my cap and walked a mile or two through 
the busiest section of Moscow to Spasso House for the sole purpose of 
receiving kudos from the crowd. When I started out I thought the 
appearance of an American officer on the streets would be received 
with such acclaim that I would have difficulty avoiding the cheers of 
the men and the embraces of the women. Actually I covered the en¬ 
tire distance without being noticed by anyone. The news had been 
broadcast over the public radio and it received due notice in the press. 
There was a general feeling of relief that the British and Americans 
were on the Continent, but there was no demonstrative outburst of 
enthusiasm. A week after the invasion Anatole Litvak, an American 
Army colonel who in civil life had been one of Hollywood’s best 
producers, arrived in Moscow with moving pictures of the crossing. 
I invited the Red Army General Staff and other military and political 
leaders to see the pictures. Their eyes were on their cheeks with amaze¬ 
ment at the magnitude of the invasion. It was a phase of war with 
which the Russians were totally unfamiliar. The pictures definitely 
changed their previous attitude that crossing the English Channel was 
only a little more difficult than crossing the Volga or the Dnieper or 
the Vistula. 

On the day following the Allied landings a letter from General 
Antonov informed me that a new Red Army offensive had been 
organized in accordance with the agreements reached at Teheran. 
It was to start on “one of the important sectors of the front in the 
middle of June and would develop into a general offensive by the 
middle of July.” The information was meager, but it must have been 
heartening to General Eisenhower, who was then engaged in the early 
and most critical stages of securing a toehold on the beaches of 
northern France. 

Now that we were both fighting on the same continent against the 
same enemy, it seemed to us that we should set up machinery for daily 
liaison between British, American, and Russian field commanders. 
We advocated an exchange of liaison officers between field headquar- 
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ters just as we had in connection with the co-ordination of air opera¬ 
tions. All the Soviet leaders, from Stalin on down, admitted that when 
our forces came close enough to each other an exchange of liaison 
officers would be desirable. Adeanwhile, they advocated co-ordinating 
our combined effort through the Red Army General Staff and the 
British and American Military Missions in Moscow. 

Since my arrival in Moscow in October 1943, we had been furnish¬ 
ing the Red Army General Staff and Marshal Stalin personally with 
a daily summary of our operations not only in Italy but also in the 
Pacific, as a gesture of co-operation, without asking anything in return 
but in the hope that they would be reciprocated when it became 
necessary for us to know the day-to-day actions of the Red Army. 
We felt that that time had now come. 

I approached the General Staff and offered to broaden the scope of 
our daily reports to include not only what had happened but also the 
actions envisaged for the immediate future provided they would do 
the same. The Russians agreed to this in principle but failed to carry 
out their part of the agreement in fact. Each night about ten o’clock 
we would get a three- or four-page message from Eisenhower out¬ 
lining in detail his operations for the day and when necessary his plans 
for the future. These messages would be translated into Russian, care¬ 
fully plotted on maps, and sent to the General Staff and to Stalin. In 
return, my representative would be called to General Estigneev’s 
office about one to two hours before the time of release of the Soviet 
communique and be given an advance copy of it. By the time we had 
these translated and had dispatched them to General Eisenhower and 
our Chiefs of Staff, the same information had been disseminated all 
over the world by die British and American press correspondents in 
A^oscow. My messages may have reached their destinations a few 
hours before the morning papers were published, but that was the 
only advantage gained from this co-operative venture with our Soviet 
ally. 

On June 28, 1944, Harriman had an interesting meeting with 
Marshal Stalin. The purpose of the meeting was to enable Averell to 
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deliver some scrolls that the President was sending to Stalin as me¬ 
mentos of the Teheran Conference. After the scrolls had been pre¬ 
sented and received, Stalin commented on Overlord. He described 
our crossing and landings as “an unheard of achievement, the magni¬ 
tude of which had never been undertaken in the history of warfare.” 
He, too, had seen the pictures. He was particularly impressed by the 
fact that 650,000 men had been landed in so short a time. 

Stalin then surprised Harriman by suggesting that rather than de¬ 
pend on messages for exchanging important information, a combined 
military staff should be set up, Harriman told the Marshal that I was 
leaving for a short visit to the United States and would present his 
proposal to the American Chiefs of Staff and to General Eisenhower 
whom I would visit en route. 

When I saw the American Chiefs of Staff in Washington and Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower in Reims, they all agreed that while they would 
prefer an exchange of liaison officers between field headquarters, 
Stalin’s proposal of a combined staff would be well worth trying. 
Accordingly, after I returned to Moscow I received instructions from 
the U.S, Chiefs of Staff to take the matter up with the appropriate 
Soviet officials. They suggested that a Tripartite Committee be estab¬ 
lished in Moscow to deal with strategical and operational matters. 
They emphasized that the committee should be consultative and ad¬ 
visory in character and that it would have no power to make decisions 
but would refer matters requiring decision to their respective chiefs of 
staff, 

Harriman and Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr met with Stalin on Sep¬ 
tember 23, 1944. Harriman referred to the proposal Stalin had made at 
their June meeting and outlined the ideas of our Chiefs of Staff con¬ 
cerning the establishment of a consultative committee. Stalin liked 
the idea but did not like the word “committee,” as it implied power of 
decision. It was tentatively decided that the “committee” would be 
established but that it would be called a “commission.” I was to be the 
American representative. The actual formation of the commission was 
held in abeyance pending the arrival of a new permanent Chief of the 
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British Military Mission, as Stalin indicated he would not be satisfied 
with Lieutenant General Burrows as the British representative. 

General Burrows, an outstanding British officer, had become per¬ 
sona non grata in Soviet officialdom. The British Ambassador was 
informed by the Russians that Burrows was arrogant and difficult to 
deal with, and there was little choice but to change his assignment. He 
was replaced in October 1944 by Admiral E. R. Archer, who served 
as acting chief of the British Mission until March of the foUoAving 
year. Actually Burrows had had every desire to co-operate but 
was somewhat discouraged by the failure of his efforts. When the 
British Military Mission was disbanded at the end of the war. Bur¬ 
rows’ office was found to be infested with well-concealed dicta¬ 
phones, and it was evident that everything he had said in the privacy 
of his office was a matter of record in the N.K.V.D. I can well under¬ 
stand why he was unpopular—I could have been hanged for many of 
my comments about Soviet officials in some of my moments of frus¬ 
tration—there could not have been any dictaphones in my office. 

Burrows was not replaced in Moscow until March of 1945, and as 
a result the consultative commission never materialized. The question 
was raised again at the Yalta Conference in February 1945, but every¬ 
one seemed to be satisfied to continue the liaison that had been estab¬ 
lished between the British and American Military Missions and the 
Soviet General Staff in Moscow. It was again agreed that Avhen our 
forces came closer together, an exchange of liaison officers between 
field headquarters would be desirable. 

Another effort to bring the Allied Armies into closer harmony had 
been made by Prime Minister Churchill when he and Anthony Eden, 
accompanied by Lord Alanbrooke, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, and General Ismay, visited Moscow in October 1944. Churchill 
invited Harriman and me to attend his military conferences with 
Stalin and his military staff, and agreed that as the American represen¬ 
tatives we should handle the British-American side of any discussion 
concerning operations in the Pacific. We made great strides in our 
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collaboration with Russia in the Pacific war during this conference, 
and these shall be described later. 

It was amusing to listen to the British and Soviet discussions of the 
European war. Lord Alanbrooke gave an excellent presentation of 
General Eisenhower’s situation, but he was subject to constant in¬ 
terruptions by the Prime Minister, who would leap from his seat and 
stride to the map in order to emphasize the magnitude or difficulties 
of certain phases of the British-American operations. General Antonov 
described the Red Army’s operations, and he was subject to constant 
interruptions from Stalin, who wished to impress Churchill with the 
tremendous accomplishments of the Red Army. Antonov displayed 
his usual caution in revealing the Red Army’s plans and this seemed 
to irritate Stalin, who took over the pointer from Antonov and out¬ 
lined on the map in considerable detail the Red Army’s proposed 
operations. The only agreement that was reached was that both sides 
would continue unrelenting pressure through the winter in order to 
make it impossible for any large movement of German troops from 
one front to the other. 

Of course there was the usual round of entertainment for Churchill 
and his party. A special performance was held at the Bolshoi Theater, 
which included one act. of ballet, one act of opera, and several con¬ 
cert numbers. The official party was in the state box. I had a very 
inconspicuous seat in the rear of the box and could see nothing of the 
performance. However, to see the ovation that Churchill received 
from the audience was well worth the boredom of looking at the back 
of his head for several hours. Between the first and second acts he 
received an ovation from a standing, cheering audience which lasted 
for fifteen minutes. Churchill loved it and revived the applause when¬ 
ever it seemed to lag by well-timed finger signals of the V for Victory. 
Stalin retired from the box as soon as the lights had gone on but re¬ 
turned after about ten minutes to take the applause with Churchill. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, Deputy Supreme Com¬ 
mander to General Eisenhower, came to Moscow on January 14, 1945, 
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for a military meeting with Stalin. He was accompanied by Major 
General H. R. Bull and Brigadier General T. J. Betts, Americans who 
represented the planning and intelligence sections of Eisenhower’s 
staff. A meeting was arranged with Stalin at the Kremlin on the fol¬ 
lowing night. Admiral Archer, acting head of the British Military 
Mission, and I also attended. 

The Red Army had started a large-scale offensive just three days 
before Stalin’s meeting with Tedder. In describing the offensive to 
Tedder, Stalin emphasized that it had been started on January 12 be¬ 
cause he knew of President Roosevelt’s and Prime Minister Churchill’s 
worry over the situation on the western front, particularly with regard 
to the Ardennes bulge. Stalin said that the present offensive would 
last for about two and one half months and its ultimate objective was 
the line of the Oder River. 

The big question that confronted Eisenhower at that time was what 
the Russians would be doing during the latter half of March, which 
would be the earliest time that the spring floods would permit an 
attempted crossing of the Rhine. Obtaining an answer to the question 
was the principal objective of Tedder’s visit. If the Russian offensive 
were bogged down by the spring thaws just at the time the Anglo- 
Americans were crossing the Rhine, the Germans would be able to 
shift troops from the Russian front to oppose our effort. 

Tedder presented our plans and worries with the utmost clarity 
and made a great impression on Stalin by his blunt sincerity. Stalin 
responded at once and promised that the Red Ai*my would prevent 
any withdrawal of Germans from the Russian front by means of local 
actions and general pressure over the entire front from the time the 
present Red Army offensive was halted until another could be 
launched about the end of May. All in all, Tedder’s meeting with 
Stalin was highly successful, and Eisenhower at least had the comfort 
of Stalin’s promise that he would prevent German Avithdrawal from 
his front during our Rhine crossing. He was not informed how Stalin 
proposed to carry out his promises. As events worked out, the spring 
thaws failed to stop the advance of the Red Army and the offensive 
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which had begun on January 12, 1945, continued until Germany’s 
surrender. 

During the Yalta Conference held about a month after Tedder’s 
visit to Moscow, our Chiefs of Staff succeeded in obtaining many 
Soviet promises. One was that our scientists would be allowed to visit 
the German submarine experimental station in Gdynia as soon as the 
Russians had taken it. Another was that the United States would be 
allowed to establish air bases in the vicinity of Budapest in order to 
extend the perimeter of our air attack against Germany. Other Soviet 
commitments were made with regard to the Pacific war. As the result 
of Soviet displeasure over our later differences with the Soviet Union 
concerning the organization of a Polish Government, none of these 
promises was fulfilled. 

While at Yalta I had an opportunity to get a complete radiotele¬ 
type transmitting and receiving station that had been used aboard the 
U.S.S. Catoctin to connect Yalta with Washington. I had the equip¬ 
ment shipped to Moscow and tried to get Antonov either to have the 
Red Army set it up to establish a direct channel with General Eisen¬ 
hower’s headquarters for our joint use or allow us to do so. This 
would have meant that Eisenhower or his staff officers could have had 
instantaneous teletype conferences with the Soviet High Command 
in Moscow. Such a service would have been of immeasurable value in 
the final and critical stages of the war. But the Foreign Office’s dis¬ 
pleasure over the Polish situation had spread to the General Staff and 
my proposed radio circuit was disapproved. 

After the Yalta Conference and until Germany was defeated co¬ 
ordination between the Allies was accomplished through the British 
and American Military Missions in Moscow. On March 28, 1945, 
General Eisenhower sent me a message to deliver to Marshal Stalin. 
He requested me to do everything I could to obtain a full reply. 
Eisenhower said that the immediate objective of his northern and 
southern armies was to circle the Ruhr and pocket the Germans in 
that area. He expected his two forces to join at Kassel, Germany, at 
about the end of April. With the Ruhr encirclement completed, his 
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next move would be to split Germany by joining hands with the Rus¬ 
sians. He said to accomplish this he would make his main effort along 
the Erfurt-Leipzig-Dresden line. He proposed making a secondary 
effort to the south in the hope of joining forces with the Russians in 
the Regensburg-Linz area in Austria. Eisenhower asked Stalin if his 
plans conformed with the probable action of the Red Army. 

Admiral Archer and I accompanied our Ambassadors to a meeting 
with Stalin to deliver Eisenhower’s message. He immediately ap¬ 
proved of Eisenhower’s tactical plan and gave us a message to send 
to him stating that Eisenhower’s plan fitted in with those of the Red 
Army. He said that henceforth the main effort of the Red Army 
would be in the direction of Dresden to form a junction with our 
forces. With regard to the secondary attack, Stalin stated that the 
Red Army was already attacking in the direction of Linz and hoped 
to join with the Western Allies in that area. It was thus that the final 
offensive which was to crush Germany’s last hopes was formulated. 

In the middle of April 1945 the war with Germany was in its final 
stages. General Eisenhower sent me a message asking that I call the 
General Staff’s attention to the necessity of arranging for recognition 
signals so that there would be no unfortunate incidents when our 
troops came together. He offered to send Air Chief Marshal Tedder 
to Moscow to discuss the matter with General Antonov. This sugges¬ 
tion elicited a prompt response from Antonov, who must have had his 
staff work overtime in preparing a suggested set of signals which he 
could propose to Eisenhower and thus avoid the necessity of having 
Tedder, another foreigner, visit Moscow. The system he proposed 
was accepted by Eisenhower with minor variations. Eisenhower also 
proposed that while hostilities continued both sides should be free 
to advance until contact was imminent, and that thereafter a division 
of responsibility should be defined by boundary lines agreed upon 
between our respective Armies. This suggestion alarmed Antonov, 
who saw in it a desire on our part to advance into the Russian occu¬ 
pation zone already agreed upon by the three governments. I had to 
ask General Eisenhower to send Antonov confirmation of our assur- 
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ance that we would withdraw to the agreed occupation areas once 
Germany had surrendered. 

Our final efforts at co-ordination in the European war were, first, 
to reach an agreement on a press release announcing the junction of 
the American 69th Division with the 58 th Russian Guards Division 
at Torgau, about twenty miles northeast of Leipzig, on the 26th of 
April 1945; and second, to reach an agreement limiting the advance 
of the Western Allies and that of the Red Army. The press release 
presented no difficulty and a simultaneous announcement of our junc¬ 
tion with the Red Army was made at seven o’clock in the evening, 
Moscow time, on April 27, 1945. The agreement as to the limits of 
advance of the two converging forces was less easily achieved. 

On May i, 1945, General Eisenhower sent a message to my Mission 
asking us to inform the Red Army General Staff of his plans. He pro¬ 
posed to halt the British-American advance generally along the west 
bank of the Elbe River in Germany and along the 1937 boundary of 
Czechoslovakia south of Germany. If the situation warranted, he 
proposed advancing into Czechoslovakia to a general line—Karlsbad- 
Pilsen-Budejovice. Within a day or two after we had sent General 
Eisenhower’s plan to Antonov, he gave his full concurrence. On May 4 
General Eisenhower sent us another message for transmission to 
Antonov, saying that if the situation made it possible he proposed to 
advance farther into Czechoslovakia, to the west banks of the Elbe 
and Vitava Rivers. This brought a violent protest from Antonov since 
Eisenhower’s proposed advance might have meant that American 
rather than Soviet forces might liberate the Czechoslovakian capital 
of Prague. The fine hand of the Soviet Foreign Office could be seen 
in Antonov’s attitude—Czechoslovakia was to be in the orbit of the 
Soviet Union and Czech gratitude to America for the liberation of her 
capital was not part of the program. 

Eisenhower was confronted with a difficult decision. On the one 
hand, he had already agreed to limit his advance to the Karlsbad-Pilsen 
line and yet he would probably be able to liberate the capital of our 
brave Czech ally much sooner than the Russians could if he continued 
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his advance. Eisenhower informed the Russians that he would adhere 
to his original plan of advancing only to the Karlsbad-Pilsen-Budejo- 
vice line. Had he had a crystal ball he might well have made a differ¬ 
ent decision, but it was his job to get along with the Russians and he 
still had hopes of doing so. It is interesting to speculate on the advan¬ 
tages we may have lost in failing to seize the opportunity to obtain the 
lasting gratitude of the Czechoslovakian people. 

When General Eisenhower visited Moscow after the war, he held 
a press conference at which he stated that after January 1945 he was 
kept fully informed at all times of the essentials of the Red Army’s 
plans, particularly the timing of their offensives, their objectives, and 
the direction of their main efforts. This was true, but his possession 
of such information was a far cry from the co-operative action that 
might normally be expected between allies. All the information Eisen¬ 
hower had concerning the Red Army’s plans was the result of our 
initiative in seeking to obtain it, and then it was only obtained after 
continuous pressure at the highest levels. Not once during the war 
did Stalin or his subordinates seek a meeting with British or American 
authorities in order to present proposals for improving our co-opera¬ 
tive effort. It was either the President or the Prime Minister who 
proposed Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. No single event of the war 
irritated me more than seeing the President of the United States lifted 
from wheel chair to automobile, to ship, to shore, and to aircraft, in 
order to go halfway around the world as the only possible means of 
meeting J. V. Stalin. 

There were innumerable little ways in which our joint war effort 
could have been made more effective. We might have learned some¬ 
thing of immeasurable value in defeating the German submarines had 
we been allowed to see Gdynia as soon as it was taken; we might have 
brought Germany to her knees quicker had we been allowed to estab¬ 
lish radar triangulation stations in Russia as navigational aids to our 
bomber formations in eastern Germany. We might have defeated 
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Germany more quickly had we shared our operational experience by 
having observers on each other’s fronts. We might have, we might 
have—on and on. No! In Soviet Russia each such venture would have 
meant a closer association with capitalistic foreigners. Well, perhaps 
we were among friends, but it was difficult to beheve it. 



X. The German Surrender 


P RESIDENT Roosevelt’s “Unconditional Surrender” slogan, coined 
at a Casablanca press conference, established a policy which was 
unanimously adopted by the Allies. The policy which it re¬ 
flected will provide a fertile field for evaluation by historians for 
centuries to come. We are still too close to the event to appraise it 
accurately. The policy certainly relieved the Allied powers from 
endless negotiations as to what the conditions for an enemy surrender 
should be, but at the same time it strengthened the propaganda state¬ 
ments of enemy leaders that they must continue the war to the bitter 
end as their only chance of survival. It was a policy that the Soviet 
Union accepted with alacrity, probably because a completely 
destroyed Germany would facilitate Russia’s postwar expansion pro¬ 
gram. The idea of unconditional surrender, together with an agree¬ 
ment to refuse a separate peace, was reiterated in the Four Power 
Declaration at the Moscow Conference in October 1943. 

In Moscow our first hint that the German war machine was beg^in- 
ning to crumble came from Italy on March 11, 1945, in a message 
that was sent by Field Marshal Sir Harold Alexander to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. The message was forwarded to us for transmission to 
the Soviet Government. Bill Donovan’s O.S.S. representatives in 
Switzerland had reported to Field Marshal Alexander that certain key 
German staff officers were to come to Lugano, Switzerland, in order to 
discuss the surrender of German forces in Italy. Alexander said that 
if the German approach materialized and if it appeared to be sincere 
and authentic, he proposed to send General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, his 
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Deputy Chief of Staff, to Bern to make the necessary arrangements. 
He said that his instructions to Lemnitzer would be to tell the German 
representatives (i) that only a surrender on a purely military basis 
would be considered and not on a governmental or political basis; 
(2) that for detailed military discussions they must come to Allied 
Force Headquarters at Caserta; and (3) that a method of communica¬ 
tion with the German commander must be arranged by them. The 
Combined Chiefs of Staff had given their approval to the action pro¬ 
posed by Alexander but directed him not to send his representatives 
to Bern until the Soviet Government had been informed through our 
State Department and the British Foreign Office. 

Averell Harriman sent the complete text of Field Marshal Alex¬ 
ander’s message to Molotov. As a matter of courtesy he asked for 
any comments the Soviet Government might have. Molotov replied 
that he considered the matter one of importance and had no objec¬ 
tions to conversations between British and American officers and the 
German representatives. He added that his Government wished to 
designate three Red Army general officers, then in France, to partici¬ 
pate in the discussions. He asked that we arrange for their transporta¬ 
tion to Bern since the Soviet Government did not have diplomatic 
relations with Switzerland. 

I was greatly concerned about Molotov’s desire for Soviet participa¬ 
tion. In the first place, arranging for the entry of Red Army officers 
into Switzerland meant delay; but more important, I was afraid that 
the success of the project might be jeopardized if Soviet representa¬ 
tives participated. Nor was there any requirement, either of military 
necessity or courtesy, which dictated that Russia should participate 
in a surrender of German forces in the Italian theater, where Allied 
military operations had been conducted entirely under Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican command. It was as though the United States had requested per¬ 
mission to attend the possible future surrender of twenty or thirty 
divisions of the German army in Latvia to the Soviets—a request which 
would most certainly have been refused. Such a surrender, being local 
and of a purely military nature, did not come within the purview of 
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our agreement not to conclude a separate peace. I sent my views in a 
personal message to General Marshall and recommended refusal of 
the Soviet request. 

Things were not going so well at that time in any of my co-opera¬ 
tive efforts with the Russians, and there may have been an underlying 
note of vindictiveness in ray recommendation to General Marshall. In 
any event, the Combined Chiefs of Staff reached a decision which 
tempered firmness with recognition of some justification of the Soviet 
demands. They directed that the Soviet Government be informed 
that nothing would be done in Bern save to arrange for a meeting at 
Field Marshal Alexander’s headquarters, where all matters concern¬ 
ing surrender would be discussed. Further, Alexander -was to make 
all the necessary arrangements for the presence of Soviet representa¬ 
tives at any discussions which might take place at his headquarters. 
They also wished to inform the Red Army General Staff that as the 
Germans’ proposal was for the surrender of a military force on a 
British-American front, Field Marshal Alexander, as Supreme Com¬ 
mander in the Theater, would alone be responsible for conducting 
negotiations and reaching decisions. 

The Soviet reaction to the message sent by the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff was contained in a letter from General Antonov which I re¬ 
ceived on March 18, 1945. Antonov said that in view of our refusal 
to allow Soviet representatives to participate in the discussions at 
Bern, the Soviet Government had informed the British and American 
Governments that it “insists” upon the negotiations being broken off. 
He added that his generals had been directed not to go to Caserta. 

At the direction of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, Alexander con¬ 
tinued his efforts to arrange for a German capitulation at his head¬ 
quarters. Stalin, Molotov, and the General Staff were seething, and 
I think we only added fuel to the flames by keeping them fully in¬ 
formed of everything that went on. The tenseness of the situation 
was ameliorated somewhat when we captured Franz von Papen on 
April 10, 1945, and asked the Soviet General Staff to assign officers 
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to participate in his interrogation. The Soviet officers who were to 
have gone to Caserta were designated to question von Papen, 

The tension was further relieved when the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff sent a message to General Antonov in which they stated that 
the present stage of the war indicated the possibility of the surrender 
of large-scale German forces on all fronts in the immediate future. 
They proposed that each of the three big Allies be allowed to observe 
the negotiations for such surrenders, but emphasized that surrenders 
could not be refused because of the non-presence of representatives 
of any of the Allies. They recommended that there be an immediate 
exchange of representatives between the headquarters of all fronts 
and nominated Admiral Archer to represent the British and me to 
represent the United States at any surrender negotiations which the 
Russians might conduct. The Red Army General Staff accepted this 
proposal and named General Ivan A. Suslaparov to represent them 
at General Eisenhower’s headquarters and General Alexei P, Kislenko 
to represent them at Field Marshal Alexander’s headquarters. It was 
thus that Soviet representation re-entered the picture in the negotia¬ 
tions that Alexander was attempting to conclude. 

Meanwhile, the discussions at Bern and Caserta were having their 
ups and downs. On April 21, 1945, we were asked by Alexander to 
inform the Russians that the project had definitely broken down and 
that the whole matter should be considered as closed. However, a 
new approach was made by the Germans on April 24, and this time 
the negotiations were concluded by the capitulation of all German 
forces in Italy on May 2, 1945. Fortunately General Kislenko and an 
assistant were present during all the discussions. 

While the Bern incident caused a severe strain in our relations with 
the Soviet Union for more than a month and a half, I believe that it 
did serve a useful purpose. Regardless of the merits of the case, it 
marked a distinct turn in the attitude of the United States toward 
the Soviet Union and gave notice that we were not to be pushed 
around. Soviet use of the word “insists” in demanding tliat Alexander’s 
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negotiations be broken off brought out into the open a domineering 
attitude which we had hitherto only suspected. The Soviet officials 
were told just where they could “get off,” and as a result the remainder 
of the surrender negotiations were conducted in a more friendly 
atmosphere. 

During the period of Alexander’s discussions there were indications 
that the whole German Army was disintegrating. Several approaches 
were made to General Eisenhower, and he kept the Soviet High 
Command informed of all of them. 

On April 22, 1945, Eisenhower asked me to inform the Russians 
that the Freedom Council in Denmark had been approached with an 
offer that the Wehrmacht in Denmark would lay down its arms. 
Eisenhower sent word to the Freedom Council to obtain further details 
of the offer. Nothing came of this, but at least the Red Army General 
Staff was informed that the approach had been made. 

On April 24, 1945, Eisenhower sent word of a proposed truce with 
the German forces in Holland for the purpose of introducing supplies 
into that country to prevent civilian starvation. He asked that the 
Red Army General Staff designate a Soviet officer, already at his 
headquarters, to participate in the discussions. 

On April 26, 1945, the Soviet Foreign Office was informed that 
Himmler had approached the Swedish Government with an offer to 
surrender all German forces on the western front, including those 
in Norway, Denmark, and Holland, At the same time, the Soviet 
Foreign Office was informed that President Truman had sent word 
to our Minister in Sweden that the only acceptable surrender by 
Germany was unconditional surrender to the Soviet Government, 
Great Britain, and the United States on all fronts. 

These German approaches were but preliminary feelers to the 
ultimate surrender that was to take place within a few days. General 
Eisenhower’s efforts to keep the Soviet Government meticulously in¬ 
formed did much to facilitate agreement with the Soviet Union on 
the final surrender terms. 

On May 4, 1945, Eisenhower sent a message to Antonov in which 
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he said that the forces in northwest Germany and Denmark had just 
surrendered to Field Marshal Montgomery. He said that he had been 
told by Montgomery that a representative of Admiral Doenitz was 
proceeding to his headquarters on the following day, the 5th, to ar¬ 
range for further surrenders, the implication being that all remaining 
forces of the enemy wished to surrender. Eisenhower added that he 
intended to inform this representative that Admiral Doenitz should 
arrange to communicate with the Russian High Command and to 
surrender to Russia all forces then facing the Red Army, while he 
took the surrender of those facing the Western Allies, including Nor¬ 
way. He asked, as a matter of urgency, whether this arrangement 
was satisfactory to the Russian High Command and that he be in¬ 
formed as soon as possible. 

The surrender General Eisenhower proposed to accept was to be 
purely military, and it was to be made clear that it would be entirely 
independent of political and economic terms to be imposed later upon 
Germany by the political heads of the Allied nations. 

General Eisenhower said he thought that it would be highly de¬ 
sirable for the surrender on the Russian front and the surrender on 
his front to be arranged so that all hostilities would cease at the same 
time. He thought this day and hour should be as soon as possible in 
the interest of saving lives. 

Eisenhower asked that he be given a reply from the Russians before 
Doenitz’s representative left headquarters the following day so that 
he could inform him definitely on these points. He said that General 
Suslaparov would be invited to attend the negotiations. 

Alternately to the above suggestion and in the interests of speed, 
Eisenhower suggested that if the Russians should like to send repre¬ 
sentatives to his headquarters fully empowered to act for them, he 
would be most happy to receive them, provide accommodations, and 
meet with them jointly in arranging a single and complete military 
surrender. In this event, he said, basic terms would still be as above 
suggested, namely, all forces facing the Red Army to surrender locally 
to the Russians and those on the western front to him. 
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Eisenhower’s proposals were delivered to Antonov orally and in 
writing. Antonov replied sometime after midnight on the morning 
of May 5 that Eisenhower’s plan was acceptable. He added that should 
Doenitz refuse to accept the condition of simultaneous surrender on 
the Russian front, the negotiations should be broken off. He also 
authorized General Suslaparov to participate in the surrender nego¬ 
tiations, since there would not be time to send additional representa¬ 
tives as suggested in Eisenhower’s alternate proposal. 

Early in the evening of May 5 I was able to inform General An¬ 
tonov that Admiral Friedeburg, representing Doenitz, had arrived at 
General Eisenhower’s headquarters at five o’clock that afternoon and 
had attempted to surrender the remaining German forces on the 
western front. Further, that General Eisenhower had flatly rejected 
Friedeburg’s offer and had informed him that the Germans would 
either surrender simultaneously to the Soviet High Command or 
there would be no cessation of hostilities. Eisenhower wanted An¬ 
tonov to know that Friedeburg had asked Doenitz for instructions. 

On May 6, 1945, we sent General Antonov two documents that 
were to be signed by the German representatives at General Eisen¬ 
hower’s headquarters provided Doenitz approved a surrender to the 
Russians. One was entitled “An agreement between the Allied High 
Commands and certain German Emissaries.” In this document the 
Germans were to agree to appear at a time and place to be designated 
to sign an unconditional surrender. The other document was entitled 
“Act of Military Surrender” and provided for simultaneous surrender 
on both the eastern and western fronts. 

Early on the morning of May 7 I received a letter from Antonov 
in which he had some minor comments to make on these two docu¬ 
ments. His suggestions were embodied in the formal act of surrender 
later signed at Berlin. Antonov also expressed his fear that the Ger¬ 
mans had no intention of surrendering on the Russian front. To sup¬ 
port this view he called attention to broadcasts that had been made 
from the German headquarters, calling for continued resistance to 
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the Red Army. These broadcasts were not surprising as they were 
made on May 5, and it will be recalled that at that time Friedeburg 
was authorized to surrender only to the Western Allies. Antonov’s 
final demand came in the nature of a bombshell when he stated that 
the Soviet Government would wish the signing of the “Act of Military 
Surrender” to take place in Berlin, with Marshal Zhukov representing 
the Soviet Government. 

At about the same time I received Antonov’s letter I received word 
from General Eisenhower announcing that General Jodi, represent¬ 
ing the German High Command, had signed the unconditional .sur¬ 
render of all German land, sea, and air forces to the Allied Expedi¬ 
tionary Forces and simultaneously to the Soviet High Command at 
1:41 A.M., Central European Time, on the morning of May 7. The 
message said that General Suslaparov had signed for the Russians. 
The surrender was to be effective at ii:oi p.m.. Central European 
Time, May 8. My message to Eisenhower saying that the Russians 
wanted the surrender to take place in Berlin had crossed his to me 
saying that it had already taken place at Reims. 

While General Eisenhower and his staff believed that another sign¬ 
ing would be anticlimactic, they had prepared for such an eventuality 
by having the German emissaries sign an undertaking in which they 
agreed to appear later at any place designated to execute a formal 
ratification, on behalf of the German High Command, of the un¬ 
conditional surrender already signed. 

General Eisenhower was deeply concerned when he received Gen¬ 
eral Antonov’s message questioning the sincerity of the German 
surrender and stating that the Soviet High Command desired the 
surrender to be accomplished in Berlin. He immediately sent Anto¬ 
nov a reply saying that he felt that Antonov would understand that 
he had scrupulously adhered to the engagement of no separate truce 
on the western front and that he (Eisenhower) would be very happy 
to come to Berlin on the following day at an hour to be specified by 
Marshal Zhukov. Eisenhower added that in the event that weather 
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prevented his arrival at the specified time, he would be entirely satis¬ 
fied to have the British and American heads of the Military Missions 
in Moscow sign for him in his absence. 

Eisenhower’s message reached me at 9:30 p.m. on the night of 
A'lay 7, and he proposed a full-dress meeting be held in Berlin at noon 
the following day! During the remainder of that night I was to have 
ample evidence that the Russians can work fast if the spirit moves 
them. Messages kept coming in from EisenhoAver which I had to 
take to Antonov and interpret orally to avoid the necessity of written 
translations. At 9:45 p.m. I received word that eleven members of the 
press would accompany Eisenhower’s party to Berlin. At 10:00 p.m. 
I received a message asking me to obtain Soviet approval for General 
Suslaparov to accompany Eisenhower; one received at midnight in¬ 
formed me that Eisenhower would not come but would send Air 
Chief Marshal Tedder as his representative, together with ten other 
officers; one at 3:25 a.m. on May 8 gave the types and serial numbers 
of our party’s aircraft and the routes they would follow; finally, one 
arrived at 9:00 a.m. stating that General de Lattre de Tassigny would 
be included in the party to represent the French. I also received a 
number of messages from Antonov to send to Eisenhower. The most 
important of these was Soviet approval of the Berlin meeting which 
Was handed to me at 11:30 p.m., two hours after I had submitted 
General Eisenhower’s proposal. It must have been a busy night for 
the Red Army General Staff, because they had to send directions to 
Zhukov and answer the many questions he must have had to ask. I can 
well imagine that Antonov that night regretted that he had refused to 
allow a radioteletype channel to be set up between Moscow and Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower’s headquarters—I know that I longed for it many 
times. 

In Eisenhower’s message to Antonov he said that he would be per¬ 
fectly satisfied to have Admiral Archer and me sign for him in Berlin 
if weather prevented the arrival of his party. This meant that we had 
to be in Berlin by the following noon! Normally it required a week 
or two to arrange for the exit of foreigners from the Soviet Union. 
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In this case, however, the Soviet Foreign OlEce responded promptly, 
and that was the only occasion on which I escaped without the for¬ 
mality of an exit visa. A C-54 four-engine plane was scheduled to 
depart from Moscow for the United States on the morning of May 8 
at eight o’clock. I cancelled that at once and had the plane stand by 
to take Archer and me to Berlin at five o’clock in the morning. We 
offered to talce any Soviet officials who cared to accompany us, but 
the only ones who accepted were the inevitable navigator and radio 
operator. 

Before describing that unforgettable day in Berlin I shall digress 
for a moment and outline some of the difficulties which attended our 
joint efforts to make a simultaneous announcement of the German 
capitulation to the waiting world. 

Shortly after Jodi had signed the surrender at Reims on the morn¬ 
ing of May 7, General Eisenhower sent the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
in Washington his ideas on how the public announcement should be 
handled. Fie sent me an information copy of this message. Fie said 
that if it was deemed necessary to time the announcement with the 
cessation of hostilities, it should be made at i: 00 p.m., Greenwich Mean 
Time, on Tuesday, May 8. Eisenhower was fearful, however, that 
the news would leak out earlier because of the orders to cease hos¬ 
tilities that were being broadcast in the clear. FJe therefore suggested 
that the three Governments try, if possible, to arrange for a release 
later in the day on May 7. I sent General Eisenhower’s proposals to 
General Antonov so that the Soviet Government would have time 
to consider the question before they were approached by the British 
and American Governments. 

On the evening of May 7, George Kennan, our Charge d’Affaires, 
transmitted a message to Marshal Stalin from President Truman. The 
President said he assumed that General Eisenhower’s suggestion that 
the news release be made at 1:00 p.m., May 8, Greenwich Mean Time, 
was acceptable to all and that he would therefore make the announce¬ 
ment at the corresponding Washington time, which would be 9:00 
A.M., May 8. 
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At about the same time that President Truman’s message was being 
delivered to Marshal Stalin, I received a reply from General Antonov 
concerning Eisenhower’s proposals for the announcement. Antonov 
said that in the Soviet High Command there was no conviction that 
the Germans would surrender on the Russian front. He was afraid 
that the announcement might put the Soviet High Command in an 
embarrassing position and mislead Soviet public opinion. He said that 
despite the surrender that had been signed at Reims, radio intercepts 
indicated that a significant group of German troops had openly stated 
that they would refuse to obey Doenitz’s order to surrender. Antonov 
proposed that the announcement be postponed until after the formal 
signing in Berlin and suggested that it be made at 7:00 p.ai., Moscow 
time, on May 9. He said by that time we would know if the surrender 
was actually to be made. 

I sent Antonov’s views to the Combined Chiefs of Staff in Wash¬ 
ington and to General Eisenhower. While they no doubt reflected 
the attitude of Stalin, the burden was on Stalin to inform the President 
personally if he disagreed with the procedure the President had pro¬ 
posed. This Stalin did not do. 

The situation was further complicated by the enthusiasm of Prime 
Minister Churchill, who was eager to let his people know that victor^’" 
had come. On the afternoon of May 7 he sent word to the President 
that he felt an announcement was inevitable and inferred that he in¬ 
tended to go ahead and make one at 6:00 p.m., British time. May 7, 
which was noon in Washinmon and 8:00 p. ai. in Moscow. Washing- 
ton was in a turmoil. The President felt he had made a commitment 
to Stalin not to make an announcement before 9:00 a.ai.. May 8, 
Washington time. He was willing to move the time for^vard, how¬ 
ever, if Stalin’s concurrence could be obtained. 

At 6:00 P.At., Moscow time, which was only two hours before 
Churchill’s threatened time of announcement, I was called to our 
radio station for a radiotcletype conference with Colonel Frank Adc- 
Carthy, Secretary of the War Department General Staff. He told me 
the situation and asked if I could obtain Stalin’s concurrence to makincr 
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the announcement in just two hours. Frank agreed to stand by at the 
radio station in Washington and I agreed to do my best to get him the 
desired information. Of course the idea was preposterous—things are 
simply not done in Russia on two hours’ notice, particularly when 
they involve a complicated national radio hook-up and the prepara¬ 
tion of a speech by the head of state. Nevertheless, I asked George 
Kennan to tackle the Foreign Office while I arranged a meeting with 
the General Staff through the office of my old brush-off friend Gen¬ 
eral Estigneev. George was much more successful than I and at 7:00 
p.M. I was able to inform Frank McCarthy that Vishinsky had 
answered officially that they could not agree to advancing the hour 
of the announcement. The reason given was that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment had not yet heard officially from General Suslaparov that the 
surrender had actually been signed. 

In the end, both the President and the Prime Minister made their 
announcements at the hour on May 8 that had been proposed orig¬ 
inally by General Eisenhower. I heard the President’s announcement 
over a radio in Berlin. The Russian announcement was not made until 
thirteen hours later, at 2:00 a.m. on the morning of May 9, following 
the formal signing in Berlin. Nothing could provide better evidence 
of the isolation of the Russian people than the fact that the whole 
world had been celebrating the peace for twelve hours and had 
accumulated millions of headaches and hangovers before Russians in 
Russia even knew that the war was over. 

Admiral Archer and I left Moscow for Berlin at five o’clock on the 
morning of May 8 .1 was dead tired, as I had had no sleep since May 5. 
When I boarded our plane, the crew insisted that I come up to the 
forward compartment and sleep on one of their bunks. The crew was 
in seventh heaven at the prospect of going to Berlin, and as I was 
responsible for it, nothing was too good for me. There was some 
element of danger connected with flying into Berlin in a foreign 
plane, since it was possible that not all of the Soviet anti-aircraft de¬ 
fenses had been informed of our arrival, but I was too tired to think 
of that. I don’t think I had turned over once before I was wakened 
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and told that we were about to land on Tempelhof airdrome. The 
flight required six hours, but because of a time difference of one hour, 
we landed in Berlin at ten. 

When Archer and I got out of our plane we found Zhukov’s entire 
staff, headed by Marshal Vasili D. Sokolovsky, on hand to greet us. 
They were there early to be sure they would be in time to greet 
General Eisenhower. When they saw Archer and me their jaws 
dropped as though at a command. They recovered quickly, however, 
and were most gracious to us. They were disappointed again when I 
told them that General Eisenhower would not be able to come him¬ 
self but would be represented by Air Chief Marshal Tedder. 

The Russians had a guard of honor of about one battalion with a 
band and the massed Allied colors waiting on the airdrome to greet 
Air Chief Marshal Tedder. Their greatest immediate concern was to 
see that the German emissaries who were included in Tedder’s party 
should not be allowed to leave their airplanes until the guard of honor 
had completed its ceremony. They asked if we could help them ar¬ 
range this. I said I thought we could and went back to my plane to 
have the radio operator send word to the planes in Tedder’s group 
not to let any Germans disembark upon arrival at Tempelhof. I found 
the crew of my plane stretched put on the grass in the shade of the 
wings of our big C-54. They were busily congratulating themselves 
on their “firsts”—“the first Americans in Berlin,” “the first C-54 in 
Berlin,” “the first navigator in Berlin,” and so on. They were having 
such fun I hated to break it up, but I detailed one man to meet each 
of Tedder’s five planes to see that the Germans stayed aboard. 

Tempelhof was the largest airdrome I have ever seen. Oddly 
enough, it had no hard metal runways, but the whole tremendous 
field was circled by a wide concrete taxiing strip. From the air it 
looked like a huge doughnut. On die outer edge of a ninety-degree 
arc stood four-story concrete and steel buildings that were concave 
to conform to the curve. Most of them were completely gutted as 
the result of our strategic bombing. The first two stories were hangars 
and some could still be used as such once the debris had been removed. 
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Underground, beneath the airdrome, were several stories of an air¬ 
plane assembly plant. This had suffered very little damage. 

Tedder and his party arrived about an hour after we did. He was 
accompanied by General “Tooey” Spaatz, an old classmate of mine 
from Leavenworth days, Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, Major Gen¬ 
eral H. R. (“Pinky”) Bull, who had been one of my instructors years 
ago at Fort Benning, Major General Ken Strong, the British Intelli¬ 
gence officer on Eisenliower’s Staff, and General de Lattre de Tas- 
signy, the French representative. Captain Harry C. Butcher, Eisen¬ 
hower’s Naval aide, was on hand to take care of the British-American 
press, and he was assisted by Colonel R. Ernest Depuy, Colonel John 
(“Tex”) O’Reilly, and Lieutenant Colonel James Gault. Three women 
were included in the party. Lieutenant Kay Summersby, General 
Eisenhower’s WAC aide; Major Sally Bagby, General Spaatz’s WAC 
aide, and Warrant Officer Nana Rae, General Eisenhower’s secretary. 

As soon as the guard of honor had finished its ceremony, the Ger¬ 
mans were allowed to leave the planes. The principal German emis¬ 
saries who were to sign the surrender were Field Marshal Wilhelm 
Keitel, Admiral Hans von Friedeburg and General P. F. Stumpf of 
the German Luftwaffe. Keitel was the embodiment of all things Prus¬ 
sian. He carried his marshal’s baton, wore a monocle, and was covered 
with decorations, including the blue ribbon, the most cherished Ger¬ 
man award. The Germans were aloof and disdainful but militarily 
correct. 

The entire party was taken to Karlhorst, a little suburb east of 
Berlin, in a caravan of captured German motor vehicles. The auto¬ 
mobiles must have been specially selected, as they were most luxuri¬ 
ous. Mine was a long convertible job with deep soft red leather seats. 
I could not help but think of what the Russian reaction must have 
been to such automobiles, considering the old and rickety cars one 
saw in the streets of Moscow. 

Our trip to Karlhorst was made at lightning speed along a route 
around the southern edge of Berlin. Off to our left we could see the 
city in ruins. The Russian guide in my car explained that it had been 
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impossible to find sufficient housing in Berlin proper to take care of 
the group attending the surrender ceremony. They had been forced 
to select a small military engineering college in Karlhorst which was 
about fifteen miles from the center of the city. 

When we arrived at Karlhorst we were divided into groups of two 
or three persons each and assigned to cottages. The neighborhood 
must have been occupied normaUy by persons of modest circum¬ 
stances. The houses were of the small cracker-box type, all very much 
the same. However, each one had a garden, the rooms were neat, and 
the furniture and fixtures included such luxuries and conveniences as 
tiled bathrooms and combination radio-phonographs. 

The house to which I was assigned had a small library and the most 
handsomely bound book was a copy of Mem Kcnnpj which the Rus¬ 
sians had not yet seen and destroyed. I examined it with great interest, 
and when I returned to Moscow and described it to my friends they 
were surprised that I had not pocketed it as a souvenir. When I 
thought of it, I was surprised myself, and I am sure I would have taken 
it had it occurred to me to do so. 

The British and American delegation soon assembled in the largest 
of the cottages, which had been assigned to Tedder. He was anxious 
to sign the instrument of surrender at once and return to Paris. But 
he had reckoned without the Russians. We all sat around waiting for 

O 

something to happen and soon some Red Army women appeared with 
caviar, both black and red, raw salmon on bread, wine and vodka- 
invariable Russian preliminaries to any important event. We ate 
while we listened to President Truman’s announcement of the peace 
to the people of the United States. 

Presently an orderly appeared who informed Tedder that Marshal 
Zhukov would be pleased to meet him at his headquarters at four 
o’clock that afternoon. The chances of Tedder’s returning to Paris 
that day began to fade. We learned later that Zhukov had to wait for 
the arrival of Vishinsky from Moscow before he could make a move. 

When the four o’clock meeting did materialize, the French repre- 
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sentative, De Tassigny, complicated the proceedings by producing a 
letter from De Gaulle stating that he should sign the instrument of 
surrender on behalf of the French High Command. This was objec¬ 
tionable to Tedder, whose instructions authorized him to sign the sur¬ 
render as General Eisenhower’s representative on behalf of all the 
Western Allies, If the French were to be specially represented, then, 
the Americans, Canadians, Brazilians, and innumerable other Allies 
should also participate as separate entities. This issue was argued back 
and forth for several hours and was finally settled by preparing the 
document for the signatures of Zhukov and Tedder as principals, and 
De Tassigny and Spaatz as witnesses. The argument developed some 
heated discussions, with Zhukov, probably at Vishinsky’s instigation, 
taking sides with De Tassigny. It was the first strong Soviet bid for a 
closer postwar relationship with France, and this became more pro¬ 
nounced as the day wore on. 

It was arranged that the ceremony would take place in the assembly 
hall of the small engineering college across the street from the quarters 
we occupied. We all went there at about eight o’clock in the evening 
and sat around in anterooms until about a half-hour past midnight, 
when the surrender document was ready in its final form. Vishinsky 
had a great many changes in language to suggest. None were radical 
departures from the document that had been signed at Reims the 
day before, but each one had to be thoroughly explored to determine 
its implications. Each change necessitated a complete rewrite of the 
surrender document in Russian and English, and each rewrite had to 
be carefully compared by interpreters to see that the meaning was 
the same in both languages. The lights in the anteroom we were in 
did not work, and so Warrant Officer Nana Rae wrote and rewrote 
the document in English time and again on her portable typewriter 
by candlelight. 

It was a long and trying wait for all of us, and occasionally we 
would slip across the street to our cottages and have a nip of Scotch 
which some of our people had thoughtfully brought along. Mean- 
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while, the German emissaries were closeted in a closely guarded room 
where they must have been wondering why the Allies could not make 
up their minds and get the agony over with. 

When we gathered in the assembly hall for the surrender we found 
a long table at the end of the room at which the principal Allied repre¬ 
sentatives were to sit. Zhukov took his place at the center, as master of 
ceremonies. Tedder was not sure that he liked this and thought for a 
while that the seats should be moved a bit so that he could share the 
central place with Zhukov. He let the arrangement stand, however, 
on the grounds that Berlin was a Russian bailiwick at the moment, 
which justified Zhukov, as the representative of the host nation, in 
acting as chairman. Tedder sat on Zhukov’s right and Spaatz on his 
left. Vishinsky sat on Tedder’s right, which considerably irritated 
Admiral Ramsay. Vishinsky might just as well have remained stand¬ 
ing as he was constantly bobbing up to whisper instructions in 
Zhukov’s ear. The table was completed with Admiral Ramsay on 
Vishinsky’s right and De Tassigny on Spaatz’s left. The whole table 
was under the glare of klieg lights, and the Allied colors were ar¬ 
ranged in a stand in back of it. 

Three long tables extended at right angles from the head table. The 
one on the right was for the press; that in the center for Soviet, British, 
and American officers; and that on the left was left vacant and re¬ 
served for the Germans. 

I think that all the cameramen in the Soviet Union must have been 
present that night. Comparing them with the few whom Tedder had 
brought, I concluded that news photographers must be the same the 
world over. They were on chairs, tables, and each other’s shoulders, 
and Archer and I soon gave up trying to brush them off so that we 
could see what was going on. 

Zhukov called the meeting to order and directed a Russian general 
to bring the Germans in. They entered the room led by Keitel, ar¬ 
rogant and dignified. Tedder rose and asked them in a thin but harsh 
voice if they were ready to sign the instrument of surrender. Keitel 
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nodded his acquiescence. The three German principals then took 
seats at the head table, with the assistants grouped in rear, and all 
copies of the document were signed in silence—except for the ex¬ 
plosion of hundreds of flash bulbs. As soon as the signing was con¬ 
cluded, the Germans filed out, and Zhukov announced that the 
delegation would assemble again in the same room in about one hour 
for a banquet of celebration. 

The banquet was one never to be forgottten. The food must have 
been specially imported from Moscow. It was the usual Moscow 
spread, but the linen, china, and silverware must have been gathered 
from the cottages in the neighborhood. The tablecloth was made 
up of overlapping unbleached linen bedsheets, and the napkins were 
small squares of material tom from the sheets. It was a somewhat 
crude setting, but the festive mood of the participants more than 
made up for any shortcomings. 

As usual, the toasts were continuous and endless. British-American- 
Soviet friendship was at its peak. Zhukov paid a glowing tribute to 
Eisenhower, characterizing him as “the greatest military strategist of 
our time.” Vishinsky talked for nearly an hour and pretty well 
covered the history of the Soviet Union in coming to his point, what¬ 
ever it may have been. Even this did not relieve the pressure of heavy 
drinking, because he interrupted his speech several times to drink 
bottoms up to some aspect of our joint friendship. Zhukov at once 
resorted to drinking his toasts in a light white wine. Tedder saw him 
and followed suit. “Tooey” Spaatz, on Zhukov’s left, must have been 
blind in his right eye or else he overestimated his staying powers, for 
he matched Zhukov’s white wine with tumblers of vodka. I have 
never been prouder of “Tooey” than when I later saw him walk out 
of the banquet hall on his own two feet. The Russians had an inter¬ 
preter who soon lost his voice, leaving the entire burden of translating 
the glowing sentiments that were being bandied about to Captain 
Henry Ware, whom I had brought with me from Moscow. Ware has 
a flair for the dramatic and he translated the toasts in a loud falsetto 
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voice which carried even more feeling than the person making the 
toast had intended. We were almost overcome with emotion, vodka, 
or both. 

The banquet lasted until six o’clock in the morning, when we 
formed our motor caravan again for the return trip to Templehof. 
On the way the Russians took us on a tour of Berlin that started at 
the Opera House at the head of Unter den Linden and carried us past 
the tomb of the unknown soldier, the Adlon, the Reichstag, the 
monument commemorating the Franco-Prussian war, and the Reichs- 
chancellory. We made stops at all the points of interest but they were 
unnecessary. Everything looked the same—a mass of rubble and 
debris. It was still too soon for the streets to have been cleared, and 
the caravan raised a cloud of dust that was nearly blinding as we 
threaded our way along the lanes that had been cut through the bricks 
and masonry. 

The guard of honor was at Tempelhof to salute Tedder and his 
delegation. Most of his party missed the ceremony, however, and 
dashed to their aircraft, where they dropped into their seats and 
into unconsciousness as a result of fatigue from the day before and the 
vodka at the party which followed. Archer and I were old hands at 
Russian parties and hence were still able to navigate. We finally jus¬ 
tified our presence in Berlin by acting as Tedder’s staff as he took the 
review of the Templehof guard of honor. 

Archer and I reached Moscow about t^vo o’clock in the afternoon 
and found the city in the midst of a celebration that had started 
twelve hours earlier. General Spalding and my aide. Major Howard 
R. Taylor, met me at the airport and cautioned me to lock the doors 
of my car as it approached the American Embassy. The square in 
front of the Embassy, which is about as large as four of our square 
city blocks, was jammed with people. They were there to show their 
friendship for the United States. Their efforts to open the doors of 
my car and pull Spalding, Taylor, and me out were futile. However, 
they did seize every American who emerged from our Embassy and 
tossed him like a cork on water on their upraised hands over the 
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heads of the crowd. Whenever an American appeared at the Embassy 
windows, there were prolonged cheers and calls for him to come out. 

I finally succeeded in reaching my quarters and went immediately 
to bed. I dropped off to sleep at once despite the riotous celebration 
that continued outdoors. The day was cold in Moscow, but my heart 
was warmed by the spontaneous spirit of friendship being shown by 
the thousands of Russian people in the square outside my window. I 
had great hopes for the future. 



XI. Repatriation of Prisoners of War 


M y darkest days in Russia were in the winter of 1944-45 when 
I was trying to arrange for the best possible care and speedy 
repatriation of American prisoners of war liberated by the 
advance of the Red Army. Of all the casualties of war, none elicit 
more sympathy from the American people than those kno^vn to be in 
the hands of the enemy. I felt a great personal responsibility in the 
matter. As the senior military officer in Russia it was up to me to see 
that American war prisoners liberated on the eastern front received 
the sympathetic treatment and warm reception which they had earned 
by their valor and suffering. Thousands of American families were 
looking to me to see that their loved ones were returned to them 
quickly. I knew that General Marshall would not be one to condone 
any failure on my part in caring for our liberated soldiers. From a 
broader viewpoint, there was an opportunity to build up good will 
between our two countries by the solicitude we displayed for each 
other’s liberated prisoners. Despite all this, none of my negotiations 
with Soviet officialdom met with less success. The story is not a pleas¬ 
ant one. It is marked by broken agreements, vindictiveness, recrimina¬ 
tions, and stupidity on the part of the Soviet leaders. 

Germany had millions of Allied prisoners of war. There were more 
Russians among them than any other nationality. There were a great 
many categories of Russians, including those captured in military ac¬ 
tion, those who voluntarily or involuntarily went over to the German 
side to fight, and those taken from Russia for forced labor. In all, 
they totaled from three to five million. Aside from the few interned 
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at the beginning of the war, there was only one category of Amer¬ 
icans in Germany—those captured in military action. In the winter of 
1944-45 these totaled about seventy-five thousand. One would have 
thought that the Russians had everything to gain through close ad¬ 
herence to reciprocal agreements concerning the treatment to be 
afforded liberated persons as there were so many more Russians in¬ 
volved. Instead, the Soviet leaders tried to eat their cake and have it 
too. Their interpretation of agreements reached coincided with ours 
concerning the treatment of Russians liberated by us, but they made a 
different interpretation with regard to the treatment of American.'! 
liberated by them. 

The problems that would arise from the liberation of Allied na¬ 
tionals could be foreseen with more certainty than victory itself. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, Germany kept her war prisoners as far from the 
countries of which they were nationals as possible. This meant that 
most of the Americans were in prisoner-of-war camps in eastern Ger¬ 
many, Poland, or the Balkans. Through the International Red Cross 
we had a fairly accurate idea of where the American camps were 
situated and of the numbers in each. By the middle of 1944 the Red 
Army began to arrive within striking distance of many of these 
camps, and there appeared to be a good chance of some of them being 
overrun if the Red Army made some unusually long and rapid ad¬ 
vances. 

Since the British and the Americans were acting as a combined 
force on the western front. Lieutenant General Burrows, head of the 
British Military Mission, and I approached the problem of repatriating 
liberated prisoners on a joint basis. We made our first approach to the 
Red Army General Staff on June 11, 1944. We called attention to 
the quick advance of the Red Army into Rumania and presented the 
Russians with a list of British and American prisoner-of-war camps 
known to be in its path. We requested the General Staff to inform us 
without delay of any of our camps which might be talcen so that we 
could arrange for a prompt return of our men to Britain and the 
United States. At the same time, I gave General Slavin, my General 
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Staff contact, a full list of the names of all Americans known to be in 
Rumania and Hungary. 

Slavin reassured us that instructions would be issued which would 
make certain that any British or American nationals whom the Red 
Army might liberate would be well cared for. We could see that the 
problem was one that had not occurred to the General Staff and that 
they had made no plans to meet it. 

The first large-scale release of American prisoners of war came 
with Rumania’s collapse and withdrawal from the Axis tow'ard the 
end of August 1944. I first heard of their liberation on August 29 in 
a message from General Ben Giles, who was commanding the Amer¬ 
ican forces in the Middle East. He said his Air Force representative in 
Rumania had reported that all British and American prisoners of war 
were being concentrated in Bucharest and that King Michael had per¬ 
sonally guaranteed their safety. The following day I had word from 
our Military Attache in Ankara that the Rumanian Military Attache 
to Turkey had told him that Americans liberated in Rumania would 
be released promptly. There were about one thousand officers and 
enlisted men involved, and the Rumanian Attache suggested that they 
be evacuated by air. 

Giles worked out a plan with General Eaker, commanding our 
Mediterranean Air Force, whereby American planes were flown to 
designated fields in Rumania on September 1, 2, and 3 to pick up our 
ex-prisoners. This mass evacuation by air was accomplished through 
arrangements made with the Rumanian military authorities before the 
Russians had complete control of the country. It was successful 
through a fortunate combination of circumstances, which included 
the presence of a few Americans who seized the initiative and put the 
project over before the Russian regime had become fully established. 
However, in certain areas the local Russian commanders did assist us 
without prior reference to Moscow. 

Meanwhile, the Red Army was approaching some of the American 
prisoner-of-war camps in western Poland and eastern Prussia. In the 
north we would have to rely completely on Russian co-operation, so 
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it was imperative that we reach some preliminary agreements and 
prepare for the event by advance planning. 

On August 30, 1944, I prepared a letter which I asked Averell 
Harriman to send to Molotov, and at the same time I sent a similar one 
to General Antonov. I proposed that our two Governments agree, 
first, that when the liberation of American or Soviet prisoners of war 
could be foreseen through the imminent recapture of territory where 
prisoner-of-war camps were known to exist, plans should be worked 
out as far in advance as possible for the prompt return of such prison¬ 
ers to their respective homelands; second, that there should be a 
prompt and continued exchange of information regarding the loca¬ 
tion of prisoner-of-war camps in hostile territory and that Soviet and 
American officers should always be available to go to those which 
came under the control of each other’s armies for the purpose of 
establishing the nationality of the prisoners who were liberated and 
assuming control of them until they were repatriated; and, third, that 
individuals or small groups claiming Soviet or American nationality 
should be promptly reported by name to the authorities of the nation 
in which they claimed citizenship so that their claims could be sub¬ 
stantiated and they could be repatriated promptly. 

Neither Harriman nor I had replies to our letters for several months 
although we each kept pressing for one. While we were waiting I 
appointed a board of officers to prepare a plan for handling ex¬ 
prisoners once they were liberated in sizable numbers. We sent to 
England for medical supplies, new clothing, and a few luxury items 
such as candy and tobacco. We arranged for the Persian Gulf Com¬ 
mand to set aside a reserve of supplies for delivery by air to such 
points as we might designate. Arrangements were made to increase 
the hospital accommodations of our air base at Poltava, as we hoped 
to fly those seriously ill from Poland or eastern Germany to Poltava 
for medical attention. Finally, we arranged to have a group of officers 
and enlisted men who had had special training sent from England to 
Russia to make contact with any Americans who might be liberated. 
Our arrangements were closely co-ordinated with those of the British, 
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and it was agreed that we would double our coverage by sharing our 
supplies and facilities. 

General Eisenhower’s staff became concerned about Russia’s un¬ 
willingness to make any commitments concerning the treatment of 
American prisoners liberated by the Red Army. They wrote me a 
letter in which they stated that there was a group of Russians at Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower’s headquarters in connection with the repatriation 
of displaced Russian and Red Army prisoners of war which was being 
afforded every facility for its work. There was the possibility of cur¬ 
tailing their activities if the Russians did not show some disposition 
to reciprocate. I did not favor doing this because there was no chance 
whatever of our winning in a competition of discourtesy with Soviet 
officials. On the other hand, something had to be done. 

Harriman was away, so on November 6 I asked our Charge, George 
Kennan, to write to Molotov again, asking for a Foreign Office reply 
to the proposals Averell had made in his letter of August 30. In addi¬ 
tion, I tackled Slavin in an attempt to get an answer to the letter I had 
written Antonov. The only satisfaction I could get was that the Red 
Army was doing and would continue to do everything possible for 
the well-being of Americans whom they might liberate. He then 
gave me the first of a series of complaints about how we were 
handling Russians liberated on the western front. It was an attack 
typical of the Russians when they fully realized the insecurity of their 
own position. He was unable to tell me just what his complaints were 
but promised to do so in a few days. I told him if there was any basis 
for his accusations there was all the more reason why we should 
reach an agreement on the measures to be taken in looking after each 
other’s ex-prisoners of war. 

I received a full statement of the situation on the western front 
from General Eisenhower’s headquarters after I had informed him of 
Slavin’s complaints. Prior to the invasion the Russians had been asked 
to advise General Eisenhower as to the disposition they desired made 
of Russian nationals found serving in the German forces. The Rus¬ 
sian representatives at Eisenhower’s headquarters replied that the 
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question would not arise since there were no Russians so serving. 
About four months after the invasion we had accumulated twenty- 
eight thousand Russians in German uniform, but, in view of what 
the Russian representatives had said, they were treated as German 
prisoners of war. General Vasiliev, the senior Russian representative 
at Eisenhower’s headquarters, became alarmed at this and asked that 
the Russian nationals be segregated and given preferential treatment. 
This was being done, but the administrative problem of segregating 
the Russians from more than half a million Germans who had been 
captured was tremendous. It was admitted that conditions were un¬ 
satisfactory but remedial action was being taken as fast as possible. 

Actually, of course, this was one of the most troublesome of all the 
problems which arose in connection with liberated persons. In the 
first place, it took some time to determine the nationality of Russians 
in the process of interrogating thousands upon thousands of German 
prisoners. In the second, those taken in German uniforms objected, 
almost without exception, to being returned to Russian custody for 
fear of the retribution which would await them. A large number of 
these prisoners stood on their rights, claimed German citizenship as a 
result of their inclusion in the German Armed Forces, and insisted on 
being treated as German prisoners of war under the provisions of the 
Geneva Convention. To avoid reprisals by Germany against our 
own men held as prisoners of war by the Germans, we took the posi¬ 
tion that we would have to hold those Russians found in German uni¬ 
form until the end of the war, when the danger of reprisals had been 
removed by victory. 

The Government-controlled Soviet press, never as concerned 
with maintaining Allied unity as were we in the United States, began 
to voice Soviet displeasure. Slavin’s protest to me was expanded upon 
by Colonel General Filip Golikov in the November 9 issue of Pravda. 
He spoke of the millions of Russians who had been taken to Germany 
and France as forced laborers. He said that many of them had escaped 
to assist the French Partisans. Then he pointed to the countless Rus¬ 
sians who had been forced into German uniform but who had de- 
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serted at the first opportunity to fight on the side of the Allies. 
Golikov complained that despite these heroic feats by Soviet citizens, 
they had been put into prisoner-of-war camps with Germans and that 
the latter were being given preferential treatment by the Western 
Allies, 

On November 25, 1944, Molotov, in a letter addressed to George 
Kennan, finally replied to the proposals and looked toward reciprocal 
treatment of liberated prisoners. iMolotov accepted our proposals “in 
principle” and said that Soviet representatives would meet with me 
to work out the details. However, he also registered a complaint about 
the way Russian citizens were being detained by the Allies in Ger¬ 
man prisoner-of-war camps in both Western Europe and the United 
States. It was the old question of Russians captured in German uni¬ 
forms while in the act of shooting at American soldiers. We could 
hardly be expected to put them up at the Ritz in Paris or the May¬ 
flower in Washington—at least not until we found out that they were 
really our friends. 

Nothing happened for a month, and so, on December 28, Harriman 
wrote Molotov again asking that the discussions be arranged. On the 
same day we received a reply saying that Lieutenant General K. D. 
Golubev and Major General Slavin had been selected to meet with 
me to work out “questions connected with the plan for mutual re¬ 
patriation of Soviet and American prisoners of war and civilians.” I 
had my first meeting with Golubev on January 19, 1945, just a little 
over six months after my first approach to the General Staff on the 
subject. 

General Golubev was the deputy administrator of the newly formed 
Repatriation Commission, which was headed by Colonel General 
Golikov. Physically he was the most tremendous human being I have 
ever seen. He must have been seven feet tall and was almost as wide. 
Unfortunately his mental stature did not conform to the size of his 
body. I don’t think there was anything vicious in his make-up and I 
believe he tried to do his best to live up to the agreements we finally 
reached. He was unable to do so because of restrictions placed on him 
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as a result of our strained relations with Russia over the Pohsh political 
situation and the resultant Soviet displeasure which was reflected in 
all branches of government. 

I found him in his office surrounded by his satellites. They seemed 
to be as necessary to him as food and drink. When he made a state¬ 
ment they would nod in agreement; when he was humorous they 
would laugh; when he was angry they would frown. He was the sort 
of boss who looked at each of his assistants in turn to see that they 
were reacting properly, and I had the impression that they had 
damned well better. 

Golubev had followed the usual Soviet procedure of avoiding argu¬ 
ments that might arise in working out a, joint plan with a foreigner by 
having one ready to hand to me. It was a reasonable plan and with a 
few minor amendments was exactly what we wanted. Since it in¬ 
volved the treatment to be afforded Soviet ex-prisoners of war on the 
western front, I said I would have to send it to General Eisenhower 
in France and to General McNarney in Italy for comment before 
negotiating further. This was satisfactory to Golubev, and we ad¬ 
journed to an outer office where a banquet was spread to celebrate 
our first meeting. After a few rounds of vodka we parted on a note of 
cordiality that was never again to be attained. The agreement was 
signed a few weeks later at the Yalta Conference. I signed for us and 
Lieutenant General Gryzlov, my old General Staff friend from Mos¬ 
cow Conference days, signed for the Soviet Union. The agreement 
was a good one, but, so far as the Russians were concerned, it turned 
out to be just another piece of paper. 

Article One of the agreement provided that all Soviet citizens 
liberated by the United States and all United States citizens liberated 
by the Soviet Union would be segregated from enemy prisoners of 
war and maintained in separate camps until they had been handed 
over to their respective military authorities at places to be mutually 
agreed upon. By agreeing that each army would protect camps so 
established from enemy bombing and artillery fire, we implied that 
the initial concentrations of liberated prisoners were to be as close to 
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the point of liberation as possible. This point was made clear to the 
Soviet representatives when we were negotiating the agreement at 
Yalta. We pointed out our desire to meet liberated American prisoners 
of war at once with medical aid, clean clothing, telegraph blanks, 
money, and other necessities. 

As the agreement was actually carried out by the Russians, we were 
not allowed to meet our men until they had made their way on their 
own and as best they could all the way across Poland and had come 
onto Russian soil. The reason for this probably was that the Soviet 
leaders did not want American or British officers within Poland where 
they could observe the methods being used to bring Poland under the 
domination of the Soviet Union. The world was to be led to believe 
that the Poles were so enthusiastically happy at their deliverance from 
the Germans that they wanted nothing more than to embrace their 
Russian liberators, including their ideology. It was true that the Poles 
were grateful for their deliverance from Nazi domination, but from 
the reports of our liberated prisoners who made their way through 
Poland, one cannot but believe that the Polish people soon began to 
wonder if they had not jumped from the frying pan into the fire. 

Article Two of our agreement provided that our respective mili¬ 
tary authorities would inform each other without delay regarding 
American or Soviet citizens found or liberated, and that the repatria¬ 
tion representatives of each nation would have the right of immediate 
access to the camps or concentration points in which their citizens 
were located, where they would take over the internal administration 
and discipline of the camps. The article stipulated that facilities would 
be given for the dispatch of contact officers to camps containing ex¬ 
prisoners of their own nationality. It was in the implementation of 
this article that we met with our most miserable failure. 

The first sizable group of Americans to be liberated by the Red 
Army were those from the American officers’ prisoner-of-war camp 
at Szubin in northwestern Poland. The Germans, forced to leave 
Szubin in a hurry on January 21, 1945, because of the unusually rapid 
advance of the Red Army, left behind them about one hundred Amer- 
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icans, some of them quite seriously ill. Those able to travel were taken 
westward by the Germans. Daily thereafter, American prisoners of 
war either escaped from the Germans or were liberated by the Rus¬ 
sians, but my first information concerning them came from the Polish 
Minister in Moscow on February 14, 1945, who sent word to me that 
there were about one thousand Americans in various Polish cities. 
Three days later three American officers arrived in Moscow after 
hitch-hUting across Poland and western Russia. This was almost a 
month after they had escaped from the Germans, and yet I had had no 
notification from Golubev concerning their release. The officers who 
arrived in Moscow were Captain Ernest M. Gruenberg, a medical of¬ 
ficer from New York City, who had been captured while serving with 
the 3 ryth Parachute Battalion on June 8,1944,nearMonteburg,France; 
Second Lieutenant Frank FI. Colley from Washington, Georgia, cap¬ 
tured while serving with the 17th Field Artillery on February 17, 1943, 
in Tunisia; and Second Lieutenant John N. Dimmling, Jr., from 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, captured while serving with the 30th 
Infantry on February i, 1944, at the Anzio beachhead. 

The fact that these three officers could have made their way across 
Poland and Russia without being taken into custody by the N.K.V.D. 
was one of the freakish incidents of war that defy explanation. Their 
story was packed with drama. They had been in the American camp 
at Szubin and were among those whom the Germans attempted to 
evacuate to the west. They left Szubin on January 21, 1945, and made 
long daily forced marches toward the interior of Germany in order 
to avoid capture by the Red Army, which was close on the heels of 
the retreating Germans. At night they would be allowed to sleep in 
stables or whatever shelter might be available. On the second morn¬ 
ing these three officers hid themselves in some hay in the stables at 
which they had spent the night, and when their German guards 
formed the columns to resume the march they simply failed to appear. 
The Russians were so close that the Germans did not take time to 
search for them. 

That afternoon they were behind the lines of the Red Army. The 
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Russians paid little attention to them except to tell them to go to the 
east. This started their trek that was to end in Moscow. Captain 
Gruenberg spent some days assisting the ^Russians in the care of their 
wounded. He worked with a woman major who was the surgeon of 
one of the Russian field hospitals. The three officers made their way 
to Wegheim, near Exin in Poland, where they found a small concen¬ 
tration of American ex-prisoners in a camp under Russian control. 
They remained at this camp for a few days; they tried to find out 
what disposition was to be made of them but obtained no satisfaction 
from the camp commander. They escaped from the Wegheim camp 
on February 3, 1945, and started east. During the day they would get 
rides on Russian supply vehicles going to the rear for replenishment, 
and at night they would seek shelter from Polish farmers and peasants. 
They met other small groups of Americans, all seeking some Amer¬ 
ican in authority. They avoided forming large groups for fear of be¬ 
ing taken to the Russian repatriation camp at Rembertow on the 
outskirts of Warsaw; they had all been warned of the hardships they 
would encounter there. Finally, they found a troop train on its way 
to Moscow. When they got off the train at the Moscow station, a 
Russian soldier told them how they could get to the American Mili¬ 
tary Mission. The N.K.V.D. had fallen down. Other Americans who 
arrived in Moscow later were seized by the Secret Police as soon as 
they left their trains and taken to a barracks outside the city where 
they were thoroughly interrogated for a few days before being turned 
over to my custody. 

I don’t think any officei*s ever had a more sincere welcome than 
those first three bedraggled ex-prisoners did when they came into our 
headquarters. To us they represented the thousands of Americans 
who we expected would be liberated and for whom we were pre¬ 
pared to do so much if only allowed the opportunity. At last I could 
get firsthand information. It would no longer be necessary to theorize 
in my negotiations with the Russians. They were taken to one of our 
officers’ messes and given hot baths, clean clothes, insignia of rank, 
American food, and whisky. I dropped in at the mess later in the eve- 
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ning and found that my officers had promoted a huge party in their 
honor. Our guests were the center of attraction, and all their hardships 
seemed to have been forgotten. Certainly by that time a complete 
metamorphosis in their appearance had been accomplished, and once 
again they looked like officers of the American Army. 

I learned from them that about two hundred Americans had either 
been left behind by the Germans at Szubin or had escaped from the 
German column before they themselves had left it. They told me of 
about thirty Americans who were in a Russian hospital at Wegheim. 
Hundreds of American families were relieved of considerable anxiety 
when we were able to send word to the War Department of those 
who Gruenberg, Colley, and Dimmling knew had escaped from the 
Germans. Among these was First Lieutenant Craig Campbell, one of 
General Eisenhower’s personal aides. We were also able to let General 
Patton know that his son-in-law, Colonel J. K. Waters, was in the best 
of health but was still in German custody, being moved to a camp in 
the interior. One story they told which was of considerable interest 
to me concerned a lifelong friend, Colonel Paul R. Goode, who was 
the senior American officer at Szubin. He had remained with the 
column being marched west by the Germans despite his opportunities 
to escape. He felt a responsibility to look after the welfare of those 
Americans who were unable to get away from their German guards. 
I learned that after Goode had been captured in France he was put in 
a boxcar train with hundreds of other Americans and sent across 
France to a prisoner-of-war camp in Germany. During the trip some 
enterprising prisoners had cut a hole in the boxcar through which 
they hoped to escape before the train passed the German border. 
Several of them did, but Colonel Goode, who weighs well over two 
hundred pounds, got stuck in the escape hole and was in this position 
when the German guards discovered what was going on. He had to 
do some fast talking to avoid being executed on the spot for the part 
he had played in the plot. 

Gruenberg and his companions told me that they had had the kind¬ 
est treatment from the civilian population of Poland. The people were 
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more than willing to share their meager food supply with the liberated 
Americans. The officers said that the Red Army was indifferent to 
them—a few cases were reported in which Americans had had their 
wrist watches confiscated at the point of a gun by Red Army soldiers 
but these were the acts of irresponsible individuals more or less out of 
control in the confusion which characterized the Russians’ pursuit of 
the Germans. Apparently the Red Army took no responsibility for 
caring for liberated Americans and no other Russian agency was in¬ 
terested, Gruenberg reported that liberated American prisoners were 
being concentrated at Wegheim, Rembertow, and Brest-Litovsk. I 
learned later that others had seen signs in Poland directing liberated 
prisoners to report to Wreznia, Lodz, Rembertow, and Lublin. 

I interrogated the three American officers on February i8, 1945, 
and sought an immediate appointment with Golubev, which I ob¬ 
tained the following day. Armed with the data I had received, I tried 
to obtain his approval to the plan we had been formulating for six 
months. I asked for authority to send small contact teams of from 
three to five Americans to each of several key localities as close behind 
the Russian lines in Poland as possible and to dispatch American air¬ 
craft which could carry emergency supplies in and the seriously ill or 
wounded out to the American hospital at Poltava. I suggested the cities 
which the Russian field commanders had already designated as con¬ 
centration points, arguing that every American was searching for some 
American official to report to and the news would soon get around as 
to where American officials might be found. They would thus act as 
magnets to attract concentrations of Americans. The liberated prison¬ 
ers could then be evacuated to a port of debarkation as transportation 
became available. 

Golubev told me that so far only four hundred and fifty Americans 
had been liberated and that these were being assembled and sent to a 
prisoner-of-war transit camp at Odessa, He proposed that we send an 
American contact team there and suggested the possibility of estab¬ 
lishing another transit camp at the northern port of Murmansk if later 
releases of Americans justified another camp. Meanwhile, he said, the 
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Foreign Office had approved a request I had made on February 14, 
five days earlier, that a small group of American officers be allowed 
to go to Lublin to contact Americans in Poland. 

Golubev’s statement that four hundred and fifty Americans had 
already been liberated came as something of a surprise to me because 
I knew positively of only the two hundred that had escaped from 
Szubin. However, I doubted the accuracy of his figures because of the 
report that I had received from the Poles that a thousand Americans 
were in various Polish cities and because of the indications I had re¬ 
ceived from Gruenberg that most of the Americans were avoiding 
Russian concentration centers because of the poor conditions known 
to exist at them. As it turned out, Golubev revised his figures up¬ 
ward every few days until an eventual figure of about three thousand 
Americans was reached. Golubev’s continued uncertainty as to how 
many Americans had been liberated at any time offered ample evi¬ 
dence of the ineffectiveness of his organization and the lack of fore¬ 
sight which had been displayed in planning to meet a problem which 
was certain to arise. 

His proposal that our contact should be only at Odessa and possibly 
Murmansk w’-as a shock to me and I felt it to be a serious violation of 
our agreement. It meant that we could not give aid to our liberated 
soldiers until they had traveled nearly two thousand miles from the 
points of their liberation under the most difficult conditions. I was 
delighted to hear, however, that I would be allowed to send a small 
group to Lublin. I selected Lieutenant Colonel J. D. Wilmeth, and 
he was to be accompanied by Lieutenant Colonel C. B. Kingsbury, a 
medical officer, and Corporal Paul Kisil, an excellent Russian in¬ 
terpreter. I had already sent them to Poltava on February 14 in order 
that they would be ready to proceed by air into Poland as soon as per¬ 
mission was granted, I was further cheered when Vishinsky assured 
Harriman that Wilmeth would be allowed to go anywhere in Poland 
where there were American prisoners of war provided the Polish 
Government approved and the places were not too close to the Russian 
front. 
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My delight did not last long. In the first place, Wilmeth was not 
allowed to leave Poltava until February 28. This was maddening be¬ 
cause the situation was one that called for immediate action. When he 
finally obtained permission to go, he was not allowed to use an Amer¬ 
ican airplane to make the trip. This was also disappointing as I had 
planned not only to have an American plane take his party to Lublin 
but to have it remain there for him to use in going to other parts of 
Poland where he or one of his assistants might be needed, and also 
to obtain supplies of the necessities we proposed to distribute to our 
men. 

When Wilmeth and his party arrived in Lublin he was promptly 
informed that he would be allowed to remain only ten days. This, 
despite the fact that there were then about one hundred Americans in 
Lublin who were awaiting train transportation to Odessa, Further, he 
was not allowed to leave the city because of Soviet rather than Polish 
restrictions. His operations within Lubhn were also restricted. Initially 
he was refused access to the American ex-prisoners of war then in 
the city. Restrictions even ran to a point-blank refusal by the Russian 
commandant to allow Colonel Kingsbury, the American medical 
officer, to visit two seriously wounded Americans known to be within 
a few miles of Lublin. Permission was even refused for any messages 
or supplies to be sent to the two sick men. 

Wilmeth was invited to leave Lublin and return to Moscow on six 
different occasions. I could get word from and to him occasionally 
through Polish channels, and I directed him to remain in Lublin as 
long as there were any Americans whom he could assist unless he was 
forcibly removed by the Russians. When the last Americans were 
entrained at Lublin for Odessa, tlie Russian commander in Warsaw 
sent word to Wilmeth in writing that he should leave Lublin. Wil- 
meth’s group was in Poland for about three weeks, and his was the 
only contact team that reached a point within five hundred miles of 
the localities at which American prisoners were liberated. 

I took advantage of Golubev’s offer and sent a contact team to 
Odessa. Major Paul S. Hall was in command, assisted by Major Earl D. 
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Cramer, a medical officer, and Sergeant Emil W. Doktor, an inter¬ 
preter. They arrived in Odessa on February 26, 1945, one day prior 
to the arrival of the first group of our liberated prisoners. They were 
the first Americans the ex-prisoners had seen and they were regarded 
as angels from heaven when they produced the supplies they had 
brought. Hall and his party remained in Odessa for about two months, 
and during that time they sent three thousand Americans through 
the port. Our men were sent home on British transports which had 
brought liberated Russians home from the western front. The British 
authorities, under the direction of Admiral Archer, did everything 
possible for the welfare of our men, even to granting them loans of 
one hundred dollars apiece on no more security than Hall’s say-so. 

The facilities provided by the Soviet Repatriation Commission at 
Odessa were as good as might have been expected. They were hastily 
improvised but improved steadily during the period in which our 
soldiers were passing through. Food was meager but it was well pre¬ 
pared, and the Soviet ration was amply supplemented by American 
food. Medical attention was almost nonexistent except for that pro¬ 
vided by Major Cramer. Our men were confined to the buildings in 
which they were housed from the time of their arrival in Odessa until 
they were placed aboard ships for the trip home. Hall and Cramer 
were allowed to visit them at certain hours each day. The trains on 
which they arrived at Odessa were made up of boxcars without heat 
or sanitary arrangements. The conditions were bad and the journey 
difficult, but the transportation facilities were the same as those pro¬ 
vided for soldiers of the Red Army. Those of our men who retained 
their health during their hitch-hiking journey across Poland and on 
the train trip from eastern Poland to Odessa had few complaints con¬ 
cerning their hardships. In fact, most of them emerged from the 
ordeal hard as nuts and in the pink of condition. However, each group 
that arrived in Odessa told Hall of sick and injured Americans scat¬ 
tered throughout Poland. These were the men about whom Harriman 
and I were most concerned. 

Of course, the situation was extremely fluid. By the time a report 
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was received in Odessa concerning American boys who were sick in 
Poland, several weeks had elapsed since they had been seen. Golubev 
continued to assure me that all our men were being evacuated, but I 
could not be sure that this was the case until the men who had been 
reported as being ill actually arrived in Odessa. I was eager to go to 
Poland and see the situation for myself. I asked Golubev for authority 
to make such a trip, offering to take one of his officers with me so that 
we could work out joint plans to overcome whatever situation we 
might find. He told me that I would have to obtain permission from 
the Foreign Office. Averell went to see Vishinsky, who said that I 
might go if I could obtain approval of the Polish Government. Con¬ 
sidering the degree of independence exercised by the Polish Govern¬ 
ment, the condition imposed of requiring its approval of my trip was 
ridiculous. Averell then radioed to President Roosevelt and asked him 
to send a message to Stalin requesting that I be given permission to 
visit Poland for the purpose of locating Americans who might be ill 
or hospitalized there. 

The President sent a message to Stalin on March 18, 1945, in which 
he said he understood that I had not been allowed to sun^'ey the United 
States prisoner-of-war situation in Poland. The President referred to 
a previous request which he had made of Stalin, at Harriman’s instiga¬ 
tion, asking that American aircraft be allowed to fly supplies to Poland 
and evacuate the sick. He pointed out that Stalin had refused his previ¬ 
ous request on the grounds that all of our ex-prisoners had already 
been sent to Odessa—a statement not borne out by subsequent events. 
The President told Stalin he could not understand his reluctance to 
permit American contact officers to assist their own people in Poland 
and asked that Stalin accede to his desire to have me to Poland 
at once. 

On March 23 Stalin replied to President Roosevelt stating that all 
Americans, except seventeen who were then ill in Poland, had been 
sent to Odessa. The remaining seventeen were to be sent within a few 
days. As far as my visit was concerned, Stalin said that his personal 
inclination was to accede to the President’s request but that he could 
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not burden his front commanders by having superfluous foreign 
officers around them who would require special communication fa¬ 
cilities and protection from German agents. Stalin concluded his 
message by saying that all Americans were being well cared for in 
Soviet camps, in contrast to former Soviet prisoners of war in Amer¬ 
ican camps who were housed with German prisoners and had suffered 
unjust treatment. 

Stalin’s reply effectively killed any hope of satisfying my desire to 
get to Poland. The efforts of the President and Harriman were not 
entirely wasted, however, as they served to maintain a constant pres¬ 
sure on the Soviet authorities which resulted in their evacuating all 
our men to Odessa much more expeditiously than might otherwise 
have been the case. 

When it appeared that all our men had finally been sent to Odessa, 
I had one of them, Captain Richard Rossback, come to Moscow to 
give Golubev a narrative account of what he, as a typical case, had 
gone through from the time of his liberation to the time of his arrival 
at Odessa. Rossback did not spare the horses and must have left 
Golubev wondering if his Repatriation Commission was actually as 
high-powered as he had previously considered it to be. 

Article Three of our agreement stated that the United States and 
the Soviet Union would provide liberated citizens with adequate 
food, clothing, housing, and medical attention, and with transporta¬ 
tion until they were handed over to United States or Soviet authori¬ 
ties at places agreed upon between those authorities. In this connec¬ 
tion it has already been pointed out that our liberated men had to 
depend on the generosity of the Polish people for their food and on 
the generosity of individual Russian or Polish truck drivers for trans¬ 
portation during the four hundred to five hundred mile journey from 
their points of liberation to the places where the Soviet Government 
provided boxcars to carry them to their destination at Odessa. 

Article Four provided that each of the contracting governments 
would be free to use such of its own means of transportation as might 
be available for repatriating its own citizens and bringing supplies to 
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them. In anticipation of the need, we had accumulated thousands of 
tons of supplies in Russia to distribute to our men. But, in spite of 
the agreement, we were never allowed to use our own aircraft, and I 
was unable to give our men American supplies until after they had 
arrived at Odessa. 

The remaining five articles covered such matters as the advance of 
money loans to liberated citizens, the conditions under which they 
might be employed as laborers, arrangements for the most rapid means 
of evacuating them to their homelands, and a saving clause that the 
execution of the entire agreement would be subject to the limitations 
existing in each theater in the availability of supply and transport. 
None of these articles occasioned us any difficulty in their implemen¬ 
tation. 

During the entire course of the reciprocal repatriation program the 
Soviet authorities, including Stalin, Molotov, and others, poured 
forth a continuous stream of accusations regarding the treatment 
which Soviet citizens were receiving at the hands of the United States 
forces which had liberated them. In almost all cases these accusations 
were proved false and were admitted to be unfounded by Soviet 
representatives at American field headquarters. On one occasion we 
were charged with attempting to poison Soviet nationals by giving 
them methyl alcohol in their food. Investigation revealed that there 
was a tank car containing methyl alcohol at one of our camps in 
France occupied by liberated Soviet citizens. The car w'as looted by 
the Russians, and many of them died from the alcohol they had stolen 
despite all our doctors could do to save them. We immediately placed 
guards over the tank car, posted signs of warning, and destroyed 
every bottle found in the camp containing methyl alcohol which 
had been taken from the car. 

The Russians had none of the administrative problems which con¬ 
fronted General Eisenhower in the care of liberated nationals of 
Allied countries. Where the Russians liberated hundreds, we liberated 
thousands. General Eisenhower created a special section of his staff 
to handle the problem and their plans had been made well in advance. 
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He had over one hundred and fifty Russians at his headquarters who 
were given every facility to assist in caring for their own people. 

No one has ever had more support from his own people in carrying 
out a mission than I had in endeavoring to obtain reasonably good 
treatment for the American prisoners of war liberated by the Red 
Army. On two occasions the President attempted to help through 
personal appeals to Stalin. Averell Harriman was relentless in his 
pressure on the Soviet Foreign Office. The Army Air Forces made 
eight four-engine transports available to me. The United States Navy 
sent a special shipload of supplies from Italy to Odessa to provide 
medicines, clothing, and food for our men. Extra supplies were re¬ 
ceived from the United States, England, and the Persian Gulf Com¬ 
mand. Colonel Wilmeth’s and Major Hall’s parties accomplished the 
impossible in caring for those Americans who came under their con¬ 
trol. With a little co-operation from the Soviet authorities my prob¬ 
lem would have been relatively simple. 



XII. It Was Not All Bad 


I F, IN my sketchy account of the prisoner-of-war episode, I have 
given the impression that I plumbed the depths of discouragement 
and despair, I can only say that that impression is correct. Thank 
God, there were other episodes that presented a brighter outlook. In 
the hope of retaining some semblance of objectivity in this narrative, 
I shall attempt to describe two of them. The first concerns the visit I 
made to the Russian front in July 1944, and the second. General Eisen¬ 
hower’s visit to Moscow in August 1945. 

From the day I arrived in Moscow I had the most compelling desire 
to see the Russian front and to witness the Red Army in action. I tried 
to make myself believe that it would be of tremendous value in the 
training of our own Army if I could send home a full description of 
what made the Red Army tick and perhaps a few lessons concerning 
German tactics on the Russian front. I knew in my heart, however, 
that I was motivated mainly by a desire to satisfy my o'wn curiosity. 

Admittedly, I dropped a few well-timed hints to Antonov, Slavin, 
and Estigneev that I should be allowed to visit the front, but I soon 
found that hints were not enough. I would have to make an issue of 
going or there would be no chance. I restrained myself for many 
reasons. In the first place, I had had General Marshall’s injunction to 
play down the intelligence aspect. Next, there were the preparations 
for shuttle bombing and other projects of operational collaboration 
which kept me at the grindstone in Moscow and required occasional 
visits to our bases in the Ukraine. The most restraining factor, how¬ 
ever, was the burden a trip to the front would add to an already over- 
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burdened war machine. The Soviet penchant for secrecy and security 
would require that such a trip be carefully chaperoned. This would 
mean taking senior officers from their duties in Moscow. The Russian 
fear for the safety of foreigners went to such extremes as to give the 
impression that they felt that accidents would be charged against 
them as being deliberately planned. I therefore knew that my visit 
to the front would mean a special fighter escort both going and re¬ 
turning, to say nothing of the many guards who would be responsible 
for my safety while there. Finally, I knew that Russian pride would 
never allow me to drop in on their field headquarters and take pot- 
luck with officers of the Red Army. It was certain that special 
servants, food, and bedding would be sent from Moscow and set up 
for me wherever I went. I felt that this was asking too much even for 
one of my exalted position. 

Lieutenant General Burrows of the British Military Mission had 
none of these inhibitions. He did not want the Russians to go to any 
extremes in making arrangements for his safety and comfort, but their 
insistence upon doing so bothered him not at all. After all, he was the 
senior military officer in Russia of the British Empire and it was im¬ 
perative that he visit the front if for no other reason than to call on 
Marshal Vasilievsky, then Chief of Staff—at least so he argued. By a 
combination of charm and persistence Burrows succeeded in arrang¬ 
ing his visit for the early part of July. When I heard of his success, I 
put on a great show of hurt feelings and was rewarded by being asked 
to make a similar trip immediately following Burrows’ return. 

In making the arrangements for my jaunt some amusing incidents 
occurred which served to highlight certain Russian characteristics. 
For example, I was told on July 10 that Marshal Vasilievsky would 
have kidney trouble until July 20 and therefore we should not leave 
Moscow until after that date. Undoubtedly there was some excellent 
and logical reason for a delay in my departure—probably Marshal 
Vasilievsky’s schedule. It was typically Russian, and reminiscent of 
the years I had spent in China, to have some fantastic reason put forth 
with a perfectly straight face in preference to the real one. Another 
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incident concerned the composition of the party. Burrows had taken 
his personal aide-de-camp, a batman, and an interpreter. In my efforts 
to be as little trouble as possible I suggested to General Slavin that I 
take only an interpreter. I could see that this worried him when he 
tried to induce me to take an aide and a batman just as Burrows had 
done. I said that I had no batman and thought it would be better if I 
could include General Spalding instead of an aide. He brightened at 
this but was still not satisfied. It dawned on me that he had had in¬ 
structions that my trip was to be a replica of Burrows’ and I would 
have to take three people or Slavin would be in trouble. He was all 
smiles when I finally arranged my party to include General Spalding, 
General Crist, Captain Ware, and myself. Slavin told me that he and 
his principal assistant. Colonel Dyakanov, would accompany us. 

Our party left Moscow about three o’clock on the afternoon of 
July 20 in a very plush American C-47 transport which was resen’^ed 
for the use of the General Staff. Slavin was not allowed to tell us our 
destination until the plane had taken off. He then unfolded his map 
and revealed our plans. We were to go to General Chemyakovsky’s 
headquarters of the First Baltic front at Vilna. We would stop at 
Minsk and pick up a fighter escort which would accompany us to our 
destination. Slavin was in a holiday mood despite his responsibility, 
and he had his assistants pass out refreshments. He was a different man 
from the shrewd negotiator I had known in Moscow. Both he and 
Dyakanov proved to be charming traveling companions. 

We picked up eight fighters at Minsk and they cut capers over 
us during the one-hour run to Vilna. We thought we had flown 
close to the ground on the trip to Minsk, but it was nothing compared 
to the hedgehopping we did after leaving there. The idea was to seek 
concealment from enemy aircraft, but all of us would have preferred 
the risks of an enemy encounter to those involved in just clearing 
roofs, treetops, and slight ground elevations. 

We found the arrangements at Vilna even more elaborate than we 
had anticipated. We were taken to a group of dachas, or cottages, in 
a little forest just outside the city. Through the windows of the 
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dacha assigned to us we could see some women busily making up our 
beds and putting the finishing decorative touches on a rather primitive 
interior. When we entered the building I was given an office which 
connected with my bedroom. The office was pure swank, as I had no 
use for it. Sid Spalding and Bill Crist shared a room across from the 
office, and Ware was put in his place as a lowly captain by being as¬ 
signed a bunk in a small cubbyhole just off the kitchen. The walls had 
been completely covered with green cardboard and flowers were on 
all tables. All in all it did not promise to be a heavy battle. 

A Colonel Moise of General Chernyakovsky’s staff acted as our 
host, and presently we assembled for dinner at another dacha about 
one hundred yards from ours. In the dining-room a table was set with 
delicacies which could have come only from Moscow. There were 
five waitresses who had been brought there for the occasion. We feU 
to and had a typical Moscow banquet—speeches and all. 

The following morning we were up at the crack of dawn and after 
another banquet started on our tour of the front, except that instead 
of going to the front we went to the rear. It developed that we were 
to be shown the battleground at Minsk where twelve German divisions 
had been annihilated in the woods just outside the city. It would have 
been much more sensible to have left Moscow earlier on the preceding 
day and to have seen this when we stopped at Minsk on our way to 
Vilna. As it was, we had to ride back there in automobiles, a distance 
of about seventy-five miles, over roads crowded with refugee and 
supply vehicles. 

The trip proved to be extremely interesting. There was about the 
same density of destroyed German transport that I had seen on some 
of the roads in Italy. One striking thing in this connection was the 
Red Army’s efforts to salvage every bit of transportation that was 
not completely destroyed by fire. Salvage crews roamed the roads, 
taking something here and something there until they had enough 
parts accumulated to repair the German vehicles that had suffered the 
least damage. These were then put back in the service of supply. 

We were also struck by the crude repair jobs done on the bridges. 
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The Germans destroyed everything as they withdrew. Bridges were 
repaired by partisans and civilians remaining in the area under the 
supervision of a very few Red Army engineers. The timber used con¬ 
sisted of trees cut from the nearest forest. We were told that bridges 
so reconstructed would sustain any army loads during the immediate 
advance and that they would be properly rebuilt later. Certainly they 
were not as good as the bridges thrown up by American Army engi¬ 
neers, but they seemed to answer their purpose and there was a con¬ 
siderable saving of manpower and transportation. 

We saw thousands of American trucks on the road. They were the 
only vehicles which appeared to be organized into transportation 
units. Many of them carried troops, and seldom did we see a troop 
carrier that did not have at least one or two women aboard. They 
were used for all sorts of combat assignments. Many were expert rifle 
shots and were used as snipers, many manned the anti-aircraft bat¬ 
teries, but the majority were employed as cooks and for work at 
supply installations. 

The battlefield at Minsk was all that we were promised it would 
be. Apparently twelve German divisions had been completely sur¬ 
rounded and annihilated. There were thousands of dead German 
soldiers lying on the ground, and the area was a veritable museum of 
German equipment. Burrows had been shown the same sight a week 
or so earlier and the condition of the German bodies had not im¬ 
proved any since then. I had a suspicion that the battlefield had been 
left in its unsavory condition as an exhibit for Burrows and me. How¬ 
ever, the next night when I met Aiarshal Vasilievsky he expressed 
great indignation that it had not yet been cleared and ordered 
Chemyakovsky to see to it at once. 

After our tour of the battlefield we Avere led to an area that was 
free of deceased Germans, and the Avaitresses from our mess at Vilna 
appeared with the identical spread of food that had been on the din¬ 
ing-room table the night before. Tablecloths Avere laid on the grass 
and we had a picnic supper Avhich Avas much the same as one might 
have on a summer evening in the United States. We Avere pestered by 
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flies and ants and sat in the same uncomfortable positions. The out¬ 
standing difference was a lavish supply of vodka, which did much to 
overcome the petty annoyances that I usually experience on picnics. 

The trip back was made at night and without lights. It seemed end¬ 
less and there were frequent stops caused by German planes flying 
over us. Each time they would appear Slavin would insist that we get 
out of the cars and move well off the road. We could see bombs ex¬ 
ploding in Vilna. Certainly they had no interest in the few motor 
vehicles the Russians had on the road that night, but Slavin took his 
responsibility for our safety quite seriously. I was so tired it would 
have taken a bomb really to arouse me. We arrived at our dacha at 
three o’clock the following morning. 

Our next day was spent in the city of Vilna, and the battle that 
had taken place there was explained to us. The story of Vilna was 
typical of all the fighting on the Russian front. From one news ac¬ 
count during the war, one gained the impression that two long lines 
of Russians and Germans faced each other on a front extending from 
the Baltic through the Balkans. It was not that sort of thing at all. 
Almost all the fighting was along the east-west roads, with the cities 
and villages fortified by die Germans as centers of resistance. During 
the Russian advance there was practically no fighting between cities. 
For example, the Russians had had to fight for two to three weeks to 
capture Minsk, but then they were practically unimpeded until they 
had gone seventy-five miles farther and had to fight for Vilna. They 
succeeded in reducing that city in about one week. 

I shall not go into the tactics employed by the Russians in over¬ 
coming the defense of the city. However, from the account given to 
us, it was apparent that the Russian victories were won by superior 
mobility. The combined bomber offensive of the Western Allies was 
taking its toll of German oil, and the German artillery and much of 
the transport we saw was mostly horse-drawn. The Russians with 
their preponderance of motorized and mechanized equipment were 
thus able to outmaneuver the Germans. Here again one could see the 
results of American assistance. Besides the motor trucks already re- 
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ferred to, there were scattered through the city innumerable Amer¬ 
ican Sherman tanks which had been disabled by German artillery 
fire. 

The most important event of our entire trip was to take place the 
evening of the day we went over the Vilna campaign. I was to be 
taken to meet the Chief of the Red Army General Staff, Marshal 
Vasilievsky. I had been communicating with him for nearly a year 
through his deputy in Moscow, General Antonov, and at last I was to 
see him. During our tour of Vilna, Slavin had word that Vasilievsky 
would receive us that night. Slavin at once became jittery, and it was 
evident that an audience with the Chief of Staff was something in his 
life too. I could not help but think of the jitters I had seen in my office 
on the part of officers waiting to see General Marshall when I was 
Secretary of our General Staff—in fact I could remember a number 
of occasions when I was on the nervous side myself. 

Sid Spalding, Bill Crist, and I spruced ourselves as best we could. 
At about seven o’clock in the evening we were driven to the little 
cottage which was General Chemyakovsky’s headquarters. As we 
came within a mile of the place we found sentries spaced at about 
fifty yards on each side of the road who snapped to attention and 
saluted as our cars passed them. 

Our party was received in a small room in which there was a con¬ 
ference table large enough to seat twelve. The walls were covered 
with maps, particularly those of the Baltic front. Vasilievsky came 
forward to greet me as I entered and I succumbed to his charm at 
once. He was tall and heavy set with sunburned leathery skin, blue 
eyes, and brown hair. He and the other officers with him wore their 
white flannel blouses, which slip over the head, extend almost to the 
knees, and are bloused at the waist with a belt. Their shoulder tabs 
were bright gold and their chests covered with medals. The uni¬ 
forms looked cool and comfortable, but I was surprised to find any¬ 
thing quite so dressy in the field. Among the other officers present was 
Colonel General Kuznetzov, with whom I had worked on the Body¬ 
guard plan. 
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We sat around the conference table with Vasilievsky at its head, 
Chernyakovsky on his left, and me on his right. Vasilievsky apolo¬ 
gized for not having seen me earlier but explained that he seldom 
visited Moscow. I think I tickled his vanity by remarking that the 
success of the Red Army under his leadership ruled out the necessity 
for him to apologize to anyone, much less to me. At the same time I 
was happy to bring him greetings from the American Chiefs of Staff 
and also to have the privilege of meeting him. 

The most striking part of the conference was the devotion and 
mutual respect that Vasilievsky and Chernyakovsky appeared to have 
for each other. Chernyakovsky wanted to give his chief all credit 
for the Red Army’s victories and told us that everyone referred to 
Vasilievsky as the “Papa of all generals.” Vasilievsky was equally 
anxious to let us know of the accomplishments of Chernyakovsky. 
It seemed to be a good partnership, and all of us were quite impressed 
with the quality of the Red Army’s top-flight leaders. Unfortunately 
Chernyakovsky was later killed in action. 

Vasilievsky asked Slavin what our plans were for the following day. 
Slavin turned white at being addressed personally by the Chief of 
Staff but jumped to his feet and reported that we were to go out to 
the front lines of the Fifth Army. Vasilievsky told him we were to be 
allowed to see anything we wished but took all the promise out of his 
instructions by cautioning Slavin that we should not be exposed to 
any unnecessary hazards. He then said that General Chernyakovsky 
had invited us to his mess for tea. 

The tea turned out to be the usual Russian spread. The table held 
all the standard equipment for such occasions and included the ever 
present profusion of bottles. Chernyakovsky started the party off by 
proposing a toast to the great and only “Marshala Stalina,” and that 
accounted for my first water tumbler full of vodka, there being no 
vodka glasses available. Courtesy demanded that “Presidenta Roose- 
velta” receive an equal honor, and that was tumbler number two. 
They were still drinking to “Churchilla” in those days and he ac¬ 
counted for number three—then the lights went out for me. I can 
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vaguely remember Vasilievsky giving one of the waiters a dressing 
down for filling our glasses too full and my grateful acquiescence to 
the thought he expressed. Sid Spalding and Bill Crist afterward as¬ 
sured me that I arose a little abruptly but very courteously and 
thanked them all for a very nice party and led the procession outdoors 
to our waiting automobiles—I will never know exactly what hap¬ 
pened. I saw Kuznetzov in Moscow a great many times after that and 
he never failed to tell me that I had made a great impression on 
Vasilievsky—what he did not tell me was whether it was good or bad. 

On the following day we were first driven to the headquarters of 
the Fifth Army, which was about fifteen miles west of Vilna. Colonel 
General Krylov was in command and he received us with his entire 
staff. It was certainly a far cry from the American conception of an 
Army headquarters. The entire staff consisted of fifteen to twenty 
officers who lived and worked in a few small trailers scattered through 
the woods. There was one huge hospital tent, well camouflaged, 
which served both as a conference room and as a headquarters mess. 
Some offices had stenographers at work, but most of them did not. 
We could not help but think of the enormous installation and all the 
office space and facilities found at an American Army headquarters. 
It highlighted some very different concepts in our methods of oper¬ 
ating. The Pvussian system had the advantage of almost eliminating 
overhead, but it also confirmed our growing belief that advance plan¬ 
ning was neglected; that statistical, personnel, and supply records 
were not kept; and that the co-ordination of subordinate units and 
liaison with adjacent units was pretty much hit or miss. 

Of course the Russian problem was considerably different from 
ours. In the matter of supply they had only one theater to consider 
as opposed to the many all over the world in which we were fighting. 
Their supply lines were confined to an east and west rail and road net, 
whereas ours extended back across the ocean. To them a supply de¬ 
ficiency meant a few days’ delay, whereas we had to wait for the 
availability of convoys. In the matter of personnel all Russia’s man¬ 
power was close at hand, and her willingness to accept losses allowed 
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the Red Army to rely on sheer force of numbers rather than careful 
planning in order to achieve objectives with the least loss of life. In 
the matter of training Russia had the advantage of an agrarian popula¬ 
tion already hardened and for whom the rigors of battle were little 
more severe than the rigors of peace. Post Exchanges, United Service 
Organizations, doughnut wagons, and other morale agencies which 
call for overhead were unheard of. The incentive of driving the 
enemy from Russian soil and seeking revenge for atrocities endured 
provided all the necessary stimulus to morale. In short, the Russian 
methods were satisfactory for the conditions under which she was 
fighting—unlimited manpower, relatively simple administrative prob¬ 
lems, and great incentive. As long as she was fighting on her own or 
contiguous soil she did quite well; I don’t believe, however, that she 
could create the machinery nor develop the administrative capacity 
to support an expeditionary force such as ours. 

Krylov, his staff, and our small party gathered round the confer¬ 
ence table, and Sid Spalding quizzed them on the use and effec¬ 
tiveness of American equipment. As was the case with aU the field 
commanders, they were enthusiastic about the supplies that were 
being sent from America. The meeting was a fruitful one, and Sid and 
I were able to get firsthand evidence of how some of our equipment 
should be altered to meet their needs. The corrective action we were 
able to take after we returned to Moscow more than repaid the Red 
Army for any inconvenience that accrued from our visit to the front. 
If we could only have gone more freely and without such elaborate 
preparations, we could have done much more. 

After leaving Krylov we went forward to the divisions occupying 
the front of the Fifth Army. We were given a chance to examine 
their heavy and light artillery positions. We could hear sporadic rifle 
fire a few hundred yards to the front, but we could not induce Slavin 
to let us go farther forward. It was perhaps just as well because the 
situation was relatively static and the Russians had about reached the 
limit of their advance until such time as their supply lines could be 
shortened and the ofifensive resumed. 
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We had luncheon with Krylov and were presented with German 
pistols, swords, and other battlefield souvenirs. During the luncheon 
a young major arrived from Moscow and a place was made for him 
on General Krylov’s left. He had brought decorations for several 
members of the staff and proceeded with the ceremony of presenta¬ 
tion. The major seemed to be a much more important individual than 
his rank justified and we Americans were puzzled regarding his status. 
It developed that he was the political commissar on Krylov’s staff and 
as such commanded almost as much respect as the commanding gen¬ 
eral. Political commissars could, and I believe as a rule did, help the 
commanders to whom they were attached through the direct relation¬ 
ships which they had with the government in Moscow. The system 
of having commissars with the Army certainly serves to insure that 
no disaffection will develop, but they must have a deterring effect on 
the initiative of commanders who are conscious that their every act 
is being reported favorably or unfavorably to their government, de¬ 
pending on the mood of the commissar who accompanies them. 

Our party returned to Moscow the following day and thus ended 
one of my most pleasant interludes in Russia. We felt we had seen an 
army which by the power of its mass and the mobility of its equip¬ 
ment would relentlessly push back an enemy already approaching 
total defeat through the lack of fuel needed for mobility on the 
ground and in the air. We had seen an army supplied, pushed for¬ 
ward, and actually reinforced by a liberated friendly civil population 
in the area in which it was operating. We had seen an army that had 
few of the refinements of teclinique which characterized the armies 
of the Western Allies but one vdiich was second to none in its valor 
and its will to win. 

Following the surrender of Germany, the Allies were confronted 
with problems that required even more co-ordination of effort than 
those which confronted them during the war. Eisenhower and 
Zhukov soon established a fine personal relationship as members of the 
Allied Control Council in Berlin. They paid visits to each other’s 
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headquarters, exchanged the highest Soviet and American decora¬ 
tions, and, following Russian custom, each expressed his admiration 
for the other in innumerable toasts. Had Zhukov been given the free¬ 
dom of action which our government allowed Eisenhower, I believe 
all the Soviet-American occupational problems could have been 
solved easily. But suspicion of American motives which emanated 
from Moscow resulted in restrictions which seriously hampered our 
work. American vehicles coming into Berlin were restricted to certain 
roads; our aircraft had to follow certain lanes when over the Soviet 
occupation zone; and nothing was done toward the joint occupation 
of Vienna until the European Advisory Council formally ratified the 
assignment of zones that had long since been agreed upon. 

Thinking that a much greater degree of co-operation would be at¬ 
tained if Eisenhower were to come to Moscow, meet the Soviet lead¬ 
ers, and win their confidence as he had Zhukov’s, and if Zhukov would 
visit the United States in return, Averell Harriman suggested the two 
visits. President Truman and Eisenhower approved. Stalin fell in 
with the plan at once and invited Eisenhower to come as soon as he 
could. He arrived in Moscow on August 11, 1945. 

Marshal Zhukov was to have visited the United States in October 
1945. Plans were prepared for his reception in New York and he was 
to have been taken to many of the principal cities and military instal¬ 
lations in the country. Unfortunately his scheduled departure coin¬ 
cided with the breakdown of the meeting of Foreign Ministers in 
London and word was received that Marshal Zhukov was too ill to 
make the journey. 

I have never been happier to see anyone come nor happier to see 
anyone go than Eisenhower. His arrival in Moscow coincided with 
negotiations for the surrender of Japan. I not only had to participate 
in the strenuous program that was laid out for him, but also had to 
act as the liaison officer between MacArthur and the Soviet High 
Command in obtaining agreements concerning the Japanese sur¬ 
render. It took me weeks to recover from the strain. 

Zhukov accompanied Eisenhower to Moscow from Berlin and they 
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arrived late on a Saturday afternoon. The American officers in the 
party included Lieutenant General Lucius Clay, Brigadier Gen¬ 
eral T. J. Davis, and Lieutenant John Eisenhower, the General’s 
son. It was apparent as soon as they got off the plane that Eisen¬ 
hower and Zhukov had developed a real personal affection for each 
other. 

After the formalities at the airport, including an exceptionally good 
ceremony by the guard of honor, it was arranged that Eisenhower 
would pay a call on Zhukov and Chief of Staff Antonov that evening, 
at which time we would agree on the itinerary for the following days. 
We Americans then adjourned to Spasso House, where Eisenhower 
was to stay, and relaxed over a highball or two in preparation for the 
strenuous time to come. 

At General Staff headquarters that night Eisenhower presented 
Antonov with the order of Chief Commander of the Legion of 
Merit, an American decoration which had been created during the 
war. Four degrees were established for presentation to foreigners— 
Legionnaire, Officer, Commander, and Chief Commander. 

I believe we bungled our handling of the award of decorations, 
particularly with regard to foreigners. Rather late in the war we de¬ 
cided that the highest decoration we could give them was that of 
Chief Commander of the Legion of Merit. This decision was not 
made until after we had presented several British officers with the 
Distinguished Service Medal, which to Americans is a much higher 
award than the Legion of Merit. The Russians set much store on 
decorations in general and are the greatest students in the world on 
the relative importance of each. They had presented Eisenhower with 
the “Order of Victoiy,” tlieir super-super award, and I suspect they 
were a little hurt when their leaders such as Zhukov, Konev, Rok- 
ossovsky, and Antonov were awarded something that was not con¬ 
sidered by Americans to be the best they had in the bag. 

In the Sunday morning paper for August 12, the day after Eisen¬ 
hower’s arrival, there was only the barest announcement of his pres¬ 
ence in Moscow. This was in strange contrast to the headlines and 
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pictures which we knew would herald Zhukov’s arrival in the United 
States. Nevertheless, when we left our cars about two blocks from 
Red Square on that Sunday morning, having come at Stalin’s invita¬ 
tion to see the annual sports parade, Eisenhower was recognized and 
wildly cheered by the Russian people who were lined up to participate 
in the parade or who were hurrying to try and get places from which 
to see it. As he walked to the reviewing stand the cheers of the people 
preceded and followed him the entire distance. It was apparently the 
party line not to place too much emphasis on Eisenhower’s importance, 
but upon seeing him the people reacted with spontaneous and unre¬ 
strained admiration. It takes some sort of spontaneous combustion to 
highlight the differences between the party line and the will of the 
people, and it is only occasionally that one is aware that differences 
do exist. 

As soon as our party was seated in the space reserved for us, An¬ 
tonov arrived to say that Marshal Stalin wished General Eisenhower, 
together with Harriman and me, to come to the top of Lenin’s Tomb 
and join him on the reviewing stand. We were the first foreigners 
who had ever been invited to witness a Soviet ceremony from atop 
Lenin’s Tomb, and I was fully conscious of the honor even though I 
had attained it by sliding in on Eisenhower’s coattails. 

Stalin’s party included all those whom the world reads about— 
Molotov, Vishinsky, Mikoyan, Zhukov, and others. There were also 
eight or ten—doubtless party leaders—whom one never sees or hears 
of except on occasions such as this. Many of them were dressed in the 
loose gray flannel coats, trousers, and caps which used to be worn by 
all Communist leaders and which impress Westerners as suitable 
prison garb. 

It was Eisenhower’s first meeting with Stalin and I know he made 
a great impression on the Russian leader by saying very little and re¬ 
fraining from any of the flattering remarks that Stalin was accus¬ 
tomed to receive from foreigners. They stood together for the next 
five hours, but because of the language difference they did not get 
into any lively conversations. Even had they spoken the same language. 
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I doubt if the result would have been different, because Stalin is, as 
a rule, rather oblivious to his surroundings and is not one to indulge in 
superfluous chatter. I could not help but sympathize with Eisen¬ 
hower; it was an extremely warm day and he had to stand almost at 
attention for the entire ceremony. He had to match Stalin, who did 
not sit down once or even lean on the balustrade during the whole 
period. It was shortly afterward that people began to wonder about 
Stalin’s health. After witnessing his stamina on that occasion I could 
never become greatly concerned. I was at the extreme end of the line, 
and while I could not sit down, I did sink onto my elbows from time 
to time. I also succeeded in sneaking a cigarette or two. Eisenhower 
had to pay the price of fame and just stand and take it. 

The sports parade was most colorful but also extremely boring. 
Every Republic in the Soviet Union was represented by both men 
and women. The parade opened with all participants in a mass for¬ 
mation in the Red Square facing Lenin’s Tomb. Each Republic tried 
to outdo all others in the beauty of its costumes, and the result was a 
kaleidoscope of color. After the national anthem and a salute to 
Stalin the participants passed in review. Each delegation was headed 
by a banner on which was Stalin’s picture—all large enough to require 
being carried by six to eight men. The parade lasted for over an hour 
and the salute was held as each banner passed the reviewing stand. 
It was followed by a drill or gymnastic performance by the partici¬ 
pants from each Republic. Each group began and ended its special 
show by obeisance to Stalin in one form or another. It was endless 
and repugnant to me because of the regimentation it connoted even 
in the recreation of the people. I have never been averse to the beauty 
of the female figure but even that palled after the first few hours. 
Another thing that struck me was the relatively few people who 
were able to witness this tremendous spectacle. Red Square is huge, 
but all its space except a small strip on one side to the right and left 
of the Tomb was required by the participants. There could not have 
been more than five thousand in a city of five million who were 
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privileged to see it. I suppose the morale factor is in the nation-wide 
competition for selection to make the trip to Moscow and take part 
in the performance. 

We barely had time to return to Spasso House and get a bite to eat 
before we were to set out again—this time to a football game. It was 
to be a soccer game, which at best is pretty much of a last gasp to 
Americans. Eisenhower was a bit weary by that time and asked me to 
notify our hosts that we would remain for only the first half. This 
was agreeable, but it did not work out that way. The stadium in Mos¬ 
cow seats seventy thousand people and it was packed. Zhukov and 
his staff met Eisenhower in a reception room that opened out onto 
the state box at the top and center of the stands. He and Eisenhower 
led our party into the box and at their appearance the entire audience 
rose and cheered. 

The weather had turned cool and the game was a close one and 
far more interesting than we had anticipated. When the first half 
ended, nothing was said about leaving. Instead we were taken back 
to the reception room where zakouskas and vodka were served, which 
brought on the inevitable toasts. After that we went back to see the 
second half of the game. 

When the game ended and Eisenhower and Zhukov rose to leave, 
the crowd gave them an ovation that grew larger and larger in vol¬ 
ume. Finally Eisenhower, in a gesture of friendliness, threw his arm 
over Zhukov’s shoulder, and Zhukov responded by embracing Eisen¬ 
hower. With that, pandemonium broke loose. Eisenhower and Zhu¬ 
kov waved to the crowd, and the only way they could bring the 
demonstration to an end was by leaving the box, which they did after 
it had gone on for about ten minutes. There was nothing rehearsed 
about this and it had nothing to do with ideologies or political aspira¬ 
tions. It was a sincere demonstration by a representative cross-section 
of the Russian people of their affection for the American people as 
embodied in Eisenhower. It was heart-warming and reassuring to us 
Americans who were there. 
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On the two remaining days of Eisenhower’s visit I saw more of 
Moscow than I had in the preceding two years. On Monday we 
started off with an art gallery and ended the morning with a tour 
of the Moscow subway. I am certain that this is by far the most beau¬ 
tiful thing of its kind in the world. There is no construction above 
the ground in Moscow that compares with it in either utility or beauty. 
The subway stations are done in marble with mosaic ceilings and 
floors. People are taken down to and up from the cars in modem es¬ 
calators. The decorations of the waiting platforms below are on the 
same elaborate scale as the station entrances above. It was my first 
trip on a Moscow subway and I was amazed at what I saw after liv¬ 
ing for two years amid the disrepair and neglect that characterizes the 
city. In America I am certain we shall never attempt anything like 
that subway, for we shall always think of subway stations and tubes 
as places of utility rather than beauty. I think the Russian leaders 
must have selected this one project which was certain to be seen daily 
by millions of its citizens to illustrate what Russian engineers could 
accomplish if given the means. It is probably an incentive to the 
masses to work harder so that some day the grandeur now planted 
underground will spring up and flourish all over Russia as the fruits of 
their labors. 

That afternoon Eisenhower was taken on a tour of the Kremlin. 
We used Eisenhower’s invitation to include all the members of my 
Mission. Eisenhower had given them a little talk earlier in the after¬ 
noon and had met each one of them, so it was a memorable day for 
the personnel of the Mission in their otherwise drab existence in Mos¬ 
cow. 

The following morning we visited a collective farm. Eisenhower 
made a great hit there with both Zhukov and the farmers because his 
Kansas background enabled him to show an intelligent interest. This 
particular farm was operated by about fifty families. During the war 
it had been run—as all collective farms were—almost entirely by 
women, and records were produced to show us how production had 
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increased. The men were slowly returning from the Army and were 
confronted with the added incentive of maintaining or improving 
the records established by the women. 

When we left the collective farm Eisenhower and Zhukov were in 
the same car, and when they arrived at Spasso House, Eisenhower 
invited the Marshal in to lunch. It was an embarrassing situation. No 
Soviet official is allowed to accept invitations to the homes of foreign¬ 
ers without prior reference to higher authority. As a rule, however, 
the invitation is not extended on the spur of the moment nor on the 
doorsteps of the foreigner’s home. Zhukov was not fast enough to 
think of an excuse and he certainly could not say that he would have 
to get permission—so in he came. Eisenhower has never achieved a 
greater victory and I hope he fully appreciates it. 

We had a delicious cold luncheon that was whipped up on a min¬ 
ute’s notice. Following it, Eisenhower and Zhukov got into a friendly 
argument concerning the freedom of the press. This was quite re¬ 
vealing of fundamental differences in our thinking. Eisenhower stated 
our position extremely well but made no impression whatever on 
Zhukov. He was the product of generations that had never known in¬ 
dividual freedom of any sort, and to him no argument could justify 
an individual expressing sentiments or thoughts either in writing or 
orally that were opposed to the interests of the state. 

Averell gave a tremendous party in Eisenhower’s honor on his last 
night in Moscow. Our military and diplomatic acquaintances were 
all invited. After a buffet supper some movies were shown, and during 
this time Averell was called to the communications office for a tele¬ 
type conference with the Secretary of State. He returned about the 
time the movies were over and was able to announce to the assemblage 
that the Japanese had sued for peace. This touched off a celebration 
that lasted the rest of the night. The last thing I recall was little 
Marshal Budenny, an old ex-cavalry enlisted man with a long handle¬ 
bar mustache, trying to kiss Eisenhower on both cheeks. The pur¬ 
pose of Eisenhower’s visit had, we hoped, been accomplished. 
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In recounting the two episodes covered in this chapter I have en¬ 
deavored to give an impression of the atmosphere of friendliness I 
encountered in the Soviet Union when not dealing with Soviet offi¬ 
cials on official business. On our trip to the front we enjoyed the most 
generous hospitality, and our interest and curiosity were satisfied by 
a frank response that denied suspicion of our motives. During Eisen¬ 
hower’s visit we encountered huge masses of people and small groups 
of people. We could almost physically feel the attitude of kindliness 
with which they regarded us. I realize that in our normal relations 
with the Soviet Union it is difficult to reach the masses. I am con¬ 
vinced, however, that we should make every effort to break through 
the wall which surrounds them and seize every opportunity of 
nourishing the spirit of friendship already existing between the rank 
and file of our two peoples. 
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XIII. Early Negotiations 


T he gods of war must have been on the side of the Western 
Allies when at the time of Leningrad, Moscow, and Stalin¬ 
grad, Japan was restrained from violating her neutrality pact 
and did not attack Russia in the Far East, The Red Army had seri¬ 
ously depleted its Siberian forces for the battle of Stalingrad and had 
left the eastern provinces dangling as ripe plums for the Japanese. Had 
Japan attacked Russia, the Pacific supply route from America over 
which more than 50 per cent of our supplies were being delivered 
would have been eliminated. Germany could have let Africa and 
everything else go in favor of concentrating to drive the Red Army 
farther to the east. Russia might then have been deprived of access to 
her northern ports and to those of the Persian Gulf. Had such a situa¬ 
tion developed, the Soviet Union would no longer have been a major 
factor in the war. Instead, Japan elected to secure her rear by her 
neutrality pact with Russia—supplemented by her strong Kwantung 
Army in Manchuria—and launch an attack against the United States 
at Pearl Harbor. 

Time and timing were the essential elements of the situation with 
regard to Russia’s participation in the Pacific war. Let us use the hour¬ 
glass to illustrate my point and assume that all the sand was in the up¬ 
per half on December 7, 1941. At that time continued Japanese-Rus- 
sian neutrality was vital to the Allied cause. Japan’s Kwantung Army, 
with close to a million men organized into eighteen divisions and a 
number of independent brigades, was considerably stronger than the 
Red Siberian Army. It had been in Manchuria since 1932, where it 
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had been stockpiling, training, and maneuvering in preparation for 
the day when it would be turned loose on Russia. It controlled the 
greatest industrial area of the Asiatic mainland and might be said to 
have been a self-contained unit, especially so for a relatively brief 
campaign. It could have gone into action against Russia without caus¬ 
ing any serious drain on the resources Japan required for the conduct 
of the Pacific war. 

On December 7, 1941, the sand in the hourglass began to trickle 
slowly to the lower half. As it descended the importance of continued 
Russian-Japanese neutrality lessened. With the tide turned at Stalin¬ 
grad, the Red Army gradually reconstituted its Siberian forces so 
that toward the end of 1943 Russia felt reasonably sure of her de¬ 
fensive capabilities in the Far East. The Japanese lost the offensive to 
us at the Battle of Midway in June 1942, and from then on they became 
increasingly aware that sometime, somehow, the Kwantung Army 
and its Manchurian resources mig-ht be needed in the defense of the 
Japanese mainland, and the practicability of using the Kwantung 
Army against Russia thus diminished correspondingly. 

The sand continued to pour down and the Americans continued to 
roll on. It was difficult to say just how full the lower half of the glass 
would have to be before Russia could disregard the threat of the 
Japanese forces in Manchuria. Stalin and his advisers thought the 
time would be when Germany collapsed; we thought it would be con¬ 
siderably sooner. Both sides knew that the day when the lower half 
of the hourglass would be filled would come. If we could have our 
plans laid in advance to co-ordinate the efforts of Russia and the 
United States against Japan the instant continued Soviet-Japanese 
neutrality ceased to be necessary, the lives of Allied soldiers would be 
saved. Harriman and I considered that our primary and ultimate mis¬ 
sion in Russia was not only to obtain Russian aid in the defeat of 
Japan, but also to insure that the Russian efforts would be co-ordi¬ 
nated with ours. 

Broadly speaking, we thought our combined action would be most 
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effective if the Red Army would launch an offensive against the 
Japanese in Manchuria and Korea designed to eliminate the Kwan- 
tung Army, and if we would establish air bases in the Maritime Prov¬ 
inces from which to bomb the Japanese islands and soften them for 
the final American invasion. 

la the early days of the war we could not foresee that the Japanese 
forces on the Asiatic mainland would respond to the Emperor’s 
instructions to capitulate as readily as proved to be the case. Nor 
were we sure that the atomic bomb would be a success. Even though 
the Japanese islands would be conquered, we could not be certain 
that the Kwantung Army, a powerful and almost completely self- 
sustained force, would not continue to fight, perhaps joining with 
Japanese forces in China in attempting to set up a new Japanese state. 
Victory would not be complete while this Army was still in ex¬ 
istence, and it was certain that our Army could not accomplish its 
defeat with anything like the facility with which the task could be ac¬ 
complished by the Red Army already facing it. It therefore seemed 
extremely important that Russia be induced to accept this as her 
mission. 

American use of air bases in the Maritime Provinces would make it 
possible for us to redeploy quickly much of our European Air Force 
once Germany was defeated. In the early days we could not foresee 
the scale of the successes that General MacArthur, Admiral Nimitz, 
and General Kenney were to have. Nor could we foresee that their 
air attacks would have the Japanese mainland pretty well softened by 
the time Russian bases were available to us. We did not realize the 
results that were to be attained from our B-29 bombing program. For 
these reasons Harriman and I exerted every effort to insure that Rus¬ 
sian bases would be available at the earliest date possible. 

I do not think that any responsible American ever doubted that 
Russia would eventually come into the war against Japan. The Soviet 
Union had too many interests in the Far East to have allowed the af¬ 
fairs of that part of the world to be settled without her participating 
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voice, and she could hardly have claimed a place at the peace table 
without having been one of the victorious belligerents. It was al¬ 
ways evident that at the proper time Russia should declare war on 
Japan—but would she? 

Harriman was the first American to receive an inkling of Stalin’s 
intentions. In August 1942 he accompanied Churchill to Moscow to 
represent President Roosevelt when the Prime Minister broke the 
news to Stalin of another postponement of our invasion of the Con¬ 
tinent. Harriman took the opportunity to explain to the Marshal the 
current American efforts against Japan. Stalin recognized the im¬ 
portance of the American operations in preventing a Japanese attack 
against the Soviet Union in Siberia and urged that we continue the 
strongest possible effort for that reason. Stalin told Harriman then 
that Japan was the historic enemy of Russia and that her eventual 
defeat was essential to Russia’s interests. He implied that while the 
Soviet Union’s military position at that time would not permit par¬ 
ticipation, eventually she would come in. 

I have already mentioned the Teheran Conference at which Stalin 
made his first positive statement to Roosevelt and Churchill that Rus¬ 
sia would some day fight Japan. He explained why this v^as impos¬ 
sible until after Germany had been defeated, but added, “Then, by 
our common front, we shall win.” I was present when Stalin made 
this announcement and I could hardly wait to get back to Moscow to 
start planning for “the day.” Upon my return I found, however, that 
it was to take considerable time for Stalin’s intentions to be translated 
into action. 

Before the Teheran Conference ended, Harriman persuaded the 
President to go into the matter of Soviet-American collaboration with 
Stalin in more detail. On November 29, 1943, President handed 
Stalin a memorandum in which he said that he would like to arrange 
for the exchange of such information concerning the Japanese and 
for such preliminary planning as might be appropriate for eventual 
operations against Japan. He added that he thought it imperative 
that planning begin at once, and asked these specific questions: 
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1) Would Stalin agree to provide the United States with combat 
intelligence concerning the Japanese? 

2) Was it desired that the United States should expand its Alaskan 
and Aleutian base facilities to take care of Soviet destroyers and 
submarines which might be threatened in Soviet ports by Japa¬ 
nese attack? 

3) Would the Soviet Union be able to provide any direct or in¬ 
direct assistance in case of an American attack against the north¬ 
ern Kuriles? 

4) Would Stalin agree to furnish us with data concerning Siberian 
ports which our forces might use? 

5) Would Stalin agree to furnish us with data concerning air bases 
which we might use in the Maritime Provinces to accommodate 
up to a thousand heavy bombers? 

Harriman was given a response to the President’s memorandum by 
Molotov on Christmas night, 1943. Molotov said the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment was prepared to give us such information about the Japanese 
as could be obtained by their existing facilities. In respect to the re¬ 
maining questions, the Soviet Government considered some of them 
would require further study, while others, for reasons which the 
President would understand (meaning Soviet-Japanese neutrality), 
could not be answered “at the present time.” The emphasis that he 
put on the words in quotes at least held promise for favorable action 
in the future. 

For some time I had been worried about transportation problems 
which would inevitably arise within Russia in connection with our 
use of Russian bases, if we were given the opportunity to use them. 
The Trans-Siberian railroad constitutes the bottleneck in the support 
of military operations in Siberia. It is now double-tracked for most of 
its ten thousand miles, but there are still enough stretches of single 
track to reduce its capacity considerably. On its eastern end the road¬ 
bed is within a few miles of the northern and eastern borders of Man¬ 
churia, and it was therefore quite vulnerable to Japanese land and air 
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attack. It has a number of bridges and tunnels the destruction of 
which would have indefinitely interrupted traffic between western 
Russia and the Maritime Provinces. The only other source of supply 
was from across the Pacific, and it was reasonable to suppose that 
Japan would be able to blockade that route. 

Even though Russia might be able to defend the Trans-Siberian 
railroad, I felt certain that in a war with Japan she would require its 
entire capacity. If this proved to be the case, I could not foresee any 
way of introducing the large stocks of supplies that would be required 
by an American strategic air force unless they could be accumulated 
in advance. 

Now, encouraged by Stalin’s announcement at Teheran and by 
Molotov’s reply to the questions raised by President Roosevelt, I 
prepared a proposal on December 26, 1943, which I presented to the 
Chief of the Red Aarmy General Staff both orally and in writing. I 
argued that the westbound traffic of the railroad was then being uti¬ 
lized fully in delivering American supplies to western Russia. The 
eastbound traffic was at that time practically nil. I proposed that the 
United States be allowed to send a stock of steel mat for runways, 
repair machinery, portable housing, aircraft spare parts, weapons, 
ammunition, and fuel to Russia via the Atlantic and to utilize the east- 
bound traffic of the Trans-Siberian railroad, to build up a supply depot 
in the Irkutsk-Chita area just east of Lake Baikal, I felt that this could 
be accomplished quietly and that the purpose of the project could be 
covered by leading the Japanese to believe that the depot "was de¬ 
signed to service aircraft being ferried from Alaska to western Rus¬ 
sia. 

Antonov and Slavin were shocked by my proposal and literally 
turned white when I mentioned the word “Japan.” Apparently the 
Soviet leaders still attached such importance to their continued neu¬ 
trality that subordinate officials were prohibited from even discussing 
the possibility that some day it would end. I was greatly depressed 
by this because I was certain that each day lost reduced the possibility 
of ever operating American air forces in eastern Russia. With General 
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Arnold’s approval, I tried to make my proposal more attractive by 
offering to stockpile concurrently, supplies for a Russian strategic 
air force made up of United States aircraft which would work in con¬ 
junction with ours. It was stUl too early, however, and the Russians 
would have none of it. Nevertheless, I am sure that my proposal was 
given serious consideration in the inner councils of the General Staff. 

February 2, 1944, was a red-letter day for Harriman and me. He 
had a conference with Stalin in which we were not only given per¬ 
mission to have American air bases in the Ukraine but, more im¬ 
portant, we were informed for the first time and in response to the 
request made by the President at Teheran that we would be allowed 
to operate American aircraft from Siberia after the Soviet Union de¬ 
clared war on Japan. Stalin said he had understood from the President 
that we would like to operate one thousand heavy bombers from Si¬ 
berian bases. He told Harriman that facilities for more than three 
hundred would have to be constructed and that the matter would be 
given consideration. At the same time he said he was sending for high- 
ranking air officers to come from the Far East, and upon their arrival 
in Moscow they would be authorized to discuss plans with me for the 
establishment of an American strategic air force. 

Either the train broke down or Stalin forgot to tell the Far East¬ 
ern air officers to come to Moscow. We waited for a month and my 
meeting with them did not materialize. Harriman went to see Stalin 
again early in March and was again promised that the air officers 
would meet with me “soon.” 

Toward the end of April 1944 I learned that the Soviet Union had 
requested delivery of three hundred Liberators and two hundred and 
forty Flying Fortresses as part of the Fourth Protocol which was then 
being formulated. We had never given Russia any four-engine 
bombers for the excellent reason that we never had any to spare after 
filling our own needs in the Pacific and Europe. In addition, a strategic 
air force takes a long time to create. It was a new arm of the service 
and required not only heavy bombers, but also the most elaborate 
ground organization and equipment to maintain them, as well as the 
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development of a new technique and very specialized training. The 
Russians had always more or less decried the value of strategic bomb¬ 
ing, preferring to use their air power in direct support of their ground 
forces. They had asked us before to give them some four-engine 
bombers, but we had consistently refused, both because we believed 
that their special characteristics would be wasted in Russian hands and 
because we had such great need for them ourselves. 

When I heard of the Soviet request for over five hundred of these 
planes, I felt that it was too late for Russia to create a strategic air 
force for use in the war against Germany but that it was not too late 
for its use against Japan. Giving four-engine planes to Russia offered 
the additional prospect of our sending in big stocks of maintenance 
equipment for our own later use without exciting the suspicions of 
the Japanese. In view of these considerations, I recommended to the 
Chiefs of Staff that approval of the Soviet request be conditioned on 
the immediate preparation of plans looking toward the establishment 
of both Soviet and American strategic air forces in Siberia. My recom¬ 
mendation was approved, and I was thus provided with a weapon 
with which to attempt to force Soviet co-operation in preparing for 
joint action in the Pacific war. 

Despite the promise made by Stalin in February and again in 
March, June 1944 arrived and my meeting with representatives of 
the Soviet Far Eastern Air Forces had not materialized. On June 10, 
Harriman, who had just returned from the United States, approached 
Stalin again and told him of the President’s anxiety to have agree¬ 
ments concluded and plans started for the establishment of an Ameri¬ 
can air force in Siberia. 

From Stalin’s attitude at this meeting it was apparent to us that the 
time we had spent in waiting had not been entirely wasted. I fre¬ 
quently found this to be the case in Russia. Time and again I would 
submit some proposal or other and hear nothing more of it. Just as I 
was about to discount my proposition as another failure, I would be 
asked to a meeting and be amazed to find that the Soviet authorities 
had gone as far as they could on their own in carrying out the sug- 
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gcsted action. They preferred to operate independently rather than 
in conjunction with us. 

Stalin told Harriman that he had been giving the whole question 
of our collaboration, in the Far East serious consideration and that we 
should arrange for joint co-operation in waging the war on land and 
sea as well as in the air. Stalin said he had talked with his Far Eastern 
air commanders and had already arranged to have twelve airdromes, 
suitable for heavy bombers, constructed in the Vladivostok-Soviet- 
skaya Gavan area. He said that six or seven of these fields would be 
available for United States use. At the same time he asked that the 
Soviet Union receive several hundred heavy bombers for operations 
in the Far East. Harriman replied at once that the President and 
our Chiefs of Staff were most anxious to provide the means for 
creating a Soviet strategic air force which would co-ordinate its 
operations with ours and that four-engine planes would be sent to 
Russia just as soon as a joint program had been agreed upon, empha¬ 
sizing the fact that it took us at least six months to train our heavy 
bomber personnel. Stalin laughed this off, saying that the Red Air 
Force would use only trained pilots and navigators for such a project 
and could therefore build up its force in much less time. It was 
plainly evident that neither he nor any of his military advisers had any 
conception of the specialized technique required to insure target 
coverage, formation control, or defense against hostile fighters. Stalin 
suggested that a few American instructors come to the Soviet Union 
to advise his Air Force on these matters. 

Harriman then pointed out the supply difficulties which would be 
encountered in laying down in Siberia the tremendous tonnages that 
would be required by both the Russian and American air forces. He 
told Stalin that this would involve the development of a naval strategy 
which would keep a Pacific supply route open, careful allocation of 
the Trans-Siberian railroad capacity, and the establishment of an air 
route from Alaska or the Aleutians to Siberia. These were all matters, 
he said, that my Military Mission wished to thrash out with appro¬ 
priate Russian Army, Navy, and Air officials. Stalin would not commit 
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himself as to when our discussions should start except to say “no time 
should be lost and the sooner the discussions start the better.” 

Nothing was done toward eventual Soviet-American collaboration 
in Siberia for another six weeks. While I was at the front, Slavin woke 
me one night to tell me that he had had a message from Moscow say¬ 
ing that I was to meet Deputy Chief of Staff Antonov on the night of 
our return to discuss “a matter of great secrecy.” I was thrilled—per¬ 
haps the gate was opening! 

When I arrived at Antonov’s office, he was his usual chilly self. He 
said that he had been directed by Marshal Stalin to meet with me 
and that he understood I had some proposals to make. If so, what 
were they? As the result of previous experience I had anticipated his 
attitude and I was ready to present a complete program which I had 
already cleared with General Arnold. 

I proposed that we set up a small joint staff at once which would be 
charged with planning for our co-operative efforts in the war against 
Japan. I went over the agenda of subjects to be studied by such a joint 
staff, giving Antonov our ideas on each. One subject was the size of 
the American and Soviet air forces to be operated in Siberia. We sug¬ 
gested an initial force of ten heavy bomber groups and ten fighter 
groups, with the Americans operating six of each and the Russians 
four. The reason for the difference was that we would have the groups 
already in being, whereas the Russians would have to build theirs from 
scratch. We suggested that they accept the lower figure initially with 
the understanding that our forces could be of equal strength if time 
and the availability of aircraft permitted. This was a mistake, and An¬ 
tonov was convinced that we wanted to relegate the Soviet Air 
Forces to a secondary position on their own territory. I think this was 
the chief reason for the long period of several months which the Gen¬ 
eral Staff required for deliberation before taking action on the propo¬ 
sitions I had made. 

On the day following my meeting with Antonov I left Moscow 
with Admiral Olsen and Major Taylor for a hurried trip to General 
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Eisenhower’s headquarters in London and then on to Washington to 
report on our co-operative ventures with Russia to the American 
Chiefs of Staff. In Washington I was surprised to learn that General 
Arnold had had a meeting on August 8, 1944, which Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral Leonid G. Rudenko, head of the Soviet Purchasing Commission, 
during which he had become bighearted and had told Rudenko that 
two hundred Liberators (B-24’s) could be made available to the Soviet 
Union for delivery at the rate of fifty per month. In addition, General 
Arnold had agreed that we would send a group of American special¬ 
ists to Russia to train Soviet crews and that we would undertake to 
train Soviet maintenance personnel in the United States. It had also 
been more or less settled that the aircraft would be ferried to Russia 
through Abadan and the Persian Gulf. 

This was all contrary to the understanding that I had had about 
using the allocation of four-engine bombers to Russia as a bargaining 
point in securing American air bases in Siberia. I went to see General 
Arnold and persuaded him to inform Rudenko that while the bomb¬ 
ers were available, their actual delivery would be held up pending 
the outcome of my negotiations with General Antonov. Also, I felt 
very strongly that if we did send four-engine planes to Russia, they 
should be sent via Alaska and Siberia in order to force the develop¬ 
ment of installations along that route so that they could handle heavy 
bombers. This would be of assistance if we were later allowed to 
ferry aircraft from England across Russia to Siberia. General Arnold 
agreed and informed Rudenko that when we sent Liberators to the 
Soviet Union we would be able to do so only over the Alaskan-Si- 
berian route. 

Admiral Olsen, Major Taylor, and I returned to Moscow over this 
route. It was a memorable experience. In the first place, we found 
that our air base at Fairbanks was at least half under Soviet control. 
Officers’ quarters, ofiice space, hangars, and shops had been turned 
over to the Red Air Force. Russian and American officers ate at a 
central mess. There were no restrictions whatsoever on Soviet per- 
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sonneL They were free to use all the facilities of the station and to 
travel at will. It presented a great contrast to the conditions under 
which Olsen and I lived in Moscow. 

The trip from Fairbanks to Moscow required three and one-half 
days. It could have been made much faster except for the fact that 
only one pilot was assigned to the plane, which was one of our C-47 
transports being delivered under lend-lease, and he, of course, re¬ 
quired his rest at night. In addition, Oley, Taylor, and I were invited 
to have a cup of tea wherever we stopped. This meant driving in to 
the nearest town where we would be confronted with huge meals 
that could not be refused without jeopardizing international rela¬ 
tions. Our stops were frequent, and we found it impossible to do jus¬ 
tice to the hospitality extended to us. Before the first day was over 
Oley came out of the plane at each stop shouting, “Tolko chai, pa- 
jolista,^^ which meant “Only tea, please.” His pronunciation must 
have been poor, however, as his earnest plea never had the desired 
effect. 

Before my departure from the United States the Army Air Forces 
had started to gather a training cadre of one hundred specialists to go 
to Russia and train Soviet crews in the handling of American Liber¬ 
ators and the technique of long-range strategic bombing. They had 
selected a number of used Liberators which they were to bring with 
them for training purposes. 

As soon as I got back to Moscow I went to see General I. F. Semi- 
chastnov in the Commissariat of Foreign Trade to make arrano-ements 
for our training cadre to come to Russia. He told me that the Soviet 
authorities could not see the necessity of having one hundred Ameri¬ 
cans come to Russia to give this training and suggested that the 
number be reduced to twenty. These, he said, could train a cadre of 
Russian instructors who could then take over the mass training that 
would later be required. We did not agree that the best results would 
be obtained in this manner and we were extremely anxious that a 
really effective Soviet strategic air force be created. Nevertheless, 
we acquiesced to Soviet wishes and reduced our group to twenty-six 
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highly selected specialists taken from key positions in our own Air 
Force. This group, together with six Liberators they were to take 
with them, were assembled at Topeka, Kansas, where they waited a 
month for entrance visas to the Soviet Union. 

On September 29, 1944, two months after agreement had been 
reached that a training program would be undertaken, Semichastnov 
informed Spalding that the Soviet Government had decided not to go 
on with the training project in view of the uncertainty regarding the 
delivery schedule of Liberator aircraft. 

Before communicating this decision to Washington I called again 
on General Antonov and assured him that we could start the delivery 
of Liberators to Russia at once, provided we could come to some 
agreement on the proposals I had submitted to him. Apparently, how¬ 
ever, the General Staff had decided that it would forego the advan¬ 
tages of creating a strategic air force rather than be forced into mak¬ 
ing any commitment to the United States until they were ready to 
do so. I had lost my weapon and was forced to recommend to General 
Arnold that the training group be disbanded. 

This really ended all efforts on both sides to provide the Red Air 
Force with long-range bombers. Stalin did suggest the possibility a 
month or so later and even proposed that we send a small number of 
Liberators for training purposes. His suggestion was not greeted with 
much warmth on our part, and the project eventually died. We still 
had his promise, however, that we would be allowed at the proper 
time to operate our bombers from Siberia and we continued to plan 
on this basis. 

It was j ust as difficult to deal with Soviet officials in undertakings of 
which they were to be the sole beneficiaries as in matters in which 
we had a joint interest. Soviet use of the Norden bombsight was a 
striking example. 

During the early stages of the negotiations for our use of air bases 
in the Ukraine, Colonel General Repin, chief of the engineer and 
materiel section of the Red Air Staff, asked me if I could let the Soviet 
Union have a Norden bombsight. Up until that time this sight had 
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been one of our most closely guarded secrets. We knew, however, 
that many of them had been recovered by the Germans from Ameri¬ 
can planes that had been shot down and that so far as the enemy was 
concerned the necessity for secrecy no longer existed. General Ar¬ 
nold therefore approved the Soviet request but told me to inform the 
Russians that our production would not permit making the sight 
available to them in quantity. 

By the middle of 1944 production had improved, and at the re¬ 
quest of the Soviet Purchasing Commission we agreed to install the 
Norden sight on the medium bombers which were to be sent to the 
Soviet Union starting in the fall of 1944. We were glad to do this be¬ 
cause we felt the Norden sight would increase the effectiveness of 
Russian bombing in the war against Japan. In mid-July 1944 General 
Rudenko asked General Arnold to send some American instructors 
to Russia to train the Red Air Force in the use of the new sight. 

General Arnold selected four of his outstanding experts for the 
assignment and designated the senior, Major Warren C. Williams, 
to be in charge of the project. Williams and his three assistants applied 
for visas to enter Russia and then awaited results. At the end of three 
weeks I recommended to General Arnold that if Soviet visas were not 
forthcoming by August 17, he should send his specialists back to their 
duties in the United States. 1 informed General Semichastnov of the 
recommendation I had made, and on the morning of August 17 he 
asked me to have the group held together and assured me that their 
visas would be issued immediately. On August 24, a week later, as 
nothing had been done, I informed Semichastnov that the project was 
off. He replied that the Soviet authorities had decided that the train¬ 
ing would not be necessary. He said this, I believe, in order to cover 
up his failure to have the Foreign Office act more quickly, because 
on September 10 the visas arrived in Washington. General Arnold 
forgave all, reassembled his specialists, and they arrived in A 4 oscow 
on October 15. 

Major Williams started a class of twenty-five officers in Moscow 
on October 25. They were all engineers and more than half of them 
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had studied the bombsight I had obtained for them the preceding 
March. Williams was impressed by the caliber of his students but was 
surprised to learn that they could remain with him for a course of 
only seventy-two hours, which by our standards was totally inade¬ 
quate. This meant that individual instruction would have to be mini¬ 
mized in favor of group training. Because of the limited passenger 
capacity of a light bomber, Williams asked General Arnold to send 
him one Liberator to use for that part of the course requiring instruc¬ 
tion in the air. General Arnold immediately ordered a heavy bomber 
to proceed to Russia. On November 2 we were told that it would not 
be allowed to enter the Soviet Union. The reason given was that the 
urgent need to put the light bombers, then on hand, into combat 
made it undesirable to waste time on preliminary instruction in a 
heavy bomber. Williams thereupon decided to confine the air training 
to those of his students who could speak English and to rely on them 
to impart the training to the others after the course was concluded. 
As the program worked out, the allotted time of seventy-two hours 
expired before weather would permit any training in the air. The 
school ended with the class fairly proficient in the theory of oper¬ 
ating the sight, but with no practical experience, yet this was the 
group that was to train all Red Air Force bombardiers in the use of 
this highly complex device. General Arnold considered the training 
a failure. He asked me to express his disappointment to the Soviet 
authorities and to caution them against any unwarranted criticism 
of American equipment, training personnel, and methods of training 
in the almost certain event that Soviet bombing technique proved to 
be inadequate. 

In our exchange of combat intelligence concerning the Japanese, 
we met widi a little more success. Molotov had informed Harriman 
on December 25, 1943, that Stalin had approved the President’s re¬ 
quest for an exchange of information. However, it took a long while 
for the news to percolate down to the working levels. 

On February 29, 1944, the Soviet Navy agreed to start an exchange 
of Japanese naval intelligence with Admiral Olsen. It is noteworthy 
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that the Soviet Naval Staff was much more approachable and co¬ 
operative than the Red Army General Staff. This was due in part to 
the tact and skill with which Olsen handled his relations with the 
Naval officials, but mostly, I believe, it was because the Navy had not 
yet reached the proud estate of the Army and was therefore eager to 
acquire knowledge through contacts with American Naval officers. 
We soon found that because of the limited facilities available the 
Navy was unable to add anything to our knowledge concerning Japa¬ 
nese naval matters. 

In the case of the Army, we felt certain that we could obtain valu¬ 
able information, particularly with regard to the location of Japanese 
units, known in military parlance as the “order of battle.” Our intelli¬ 
gence experts had developed a system of perfecting our knowledge of 
Japanese order of battle to a degree that has never been attained 
elsewhere. Our system was based on a 1942 edition of the Japanese 
register, captured in the South Pacific, which included the names, 
assignments, and location of her regular and volunteer officers. It 
furnished the basic pattern, and the movement of all units could be 
carefully followed by information gained from orders and other 
documents found on Japanese casualties and by the interception of 
Japanese radio communications. Because of the isolation and inde¬ 
pendence of the Kwantung Army from the remainder of their mili¬ 
tary establishments, we felt that information on the Japanese forces in 
Manchuria, including Manchurian puppet troops, was the dimmest 
part of an otherwise complete picture. It was in this respect that we 
thought we could obtain most assistance from the Russians. 

Colonel Moses W. Pettigrew was in charge of the Japanese order 
of battle section of the Militar}'’ Intelligence Department of our Gen¬ 
eral Staff and was our outstanding expert on the subject. We decided 
to send him to Russia. He arrived on April 6, 1944, after v^aiting two 
months for a visa. Despite the fact that the purpose of his coming was 
known to the Red Anny General Staff, I did not succeed in arrang¬ 
ing a meeting between Pettigrew and the Soviet Far Eastern Intelli¬ 
gence experts until June 9, 1944. 
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Pettigrew’s first meeting was chaperoned by Slavin, and 1 attended 
as evidence that I considered the exchange to be important. At first it 
was understood that there would be a series of only four meetings at 
which would be discussed those questions which we had raised in our 
correspondence with the General Staff. Pettigrew, however, had his 
material so carefully arranged and his information so well docu¬ 
mented that he convinced the Russians at the first meeting that they 
had much more to gain than they had to lose by continuing them. 
As a result, the relationship thus established continued until the end 
of the war. The quality and importance of the intelligence exchanged 
improved steadily until, at the end, Pettigrew had a daily teletype 
conference with Washington to make sure that every bit of Japanese 
intelligence received by us was turned over promptly to the Red 
Army. In turn, the Russians provided firsthand information of Japa¬ 
nese troop movements and dispositions in Manchuria which they 
obtained by actual contact and by the infiltration of intelligence 
agents. 

I can hardly describe my first year in Russia as a productive one in 
the matter of preparation for Soviet-American collaboration in the 
war against Japan. Considering the neutrality pact the Soviet Union 
had signed with Japan, she was perfectly within her rights in avoiding 
any action which might be construed as a violation of neutrality. But 
in my opinion the Soviet leaders can be criticized for their timidity 
long after the need for caution had disappeared; for their skepticism 
of American security after our demonstrated ability in this respect in 
connection with the North African and European invasions; and for 
their broken promises made as far back as February 1944 that Soviet- 
American planning should be undertaken. Fortunately the nightmare 
was to last only a year. In the autumn of 1944 the situation improved. 



XIV. Churchill’s Visit 
and the Yalta Conference 

A VERELL Harriman and Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr called on Stalin 
on September 23, 1944, to give him a report of the proceedings 
of the second Quebec Conference. Such reports had become 
an habitual aftermath of all British-American meetings. They were 
entirely voluntary and contained only a broad outline of the conclu¬ 
sions that had been reached. Stalin was probably skeptical concern¬ 
ing them, particularly with regard to the frankness with which the 
plans of the Western Allies were revealed. Despite the fact that his 
vanity seemed somewhat appeased by the thought that the President 
and Prime Minister considered it necessary to report their activities 
to him, Stalin was inclined to read between the lines rather than take 
the written document at its face value. 

On this occasion Stalin noted that the report from Roosevelt and 
Churchill said nothing concerning Russian participation when speak¬ 
ing of contemplated operations in the Pacific. He asked Harriman if 
the President still considered it essential that Russia should join the 
war against Japan. He appeared to be somewhat surprised that after 
the assurances he had given the President at Teheran, we had not 
taken Soviet participation into account in our planning. Stalin said 
that there had been no change in the Russian attitude, but if the 
United States and Great Britain preferred to bring Japan to her knees 
without Russian participation, he was ready to agree. 

Harriman and Clark-Kerr assured Stalin that both the President 
and the Prime Minister were counting on Russia’s help in the Far 
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East, but they pointed out that we had to rely on fulfilling the task 
by ourselves until Stalin was ready to participate in joint planning for 
the best use of our combined resources. Harriman pressed the point 
by saying that at the direction of the President he and I had been try¬ 
ing for a year to initiate planning for Soviet-American collaboration. 
He again emphasized the importance of starting preparations at once 
in order that the United States could plan the redeployment of forces 
following the defeat of Germany. 

Stalin agreed, but added that on their part it was essential that the 
Russians should be informed of the operations the Western Allies 
had in mind and particularly of the role they wished the Soviet Union 
to play. He said that he was ready to have his military leaders meet 
with me. He promised to issue the necessary instructions and set a 
time so that the discussions could start in a few days. 

Harriman was convinced that this time Stalin meant business. He 
was filled with enthusiasm when he told me about the meeting. I was 
a bit more pessimistic. Nevertheless, I had to be prepared to discuss 
Stalin’s query as to what role the United States would like Russia to 
play. Fearing that I would not be able to receive instructions from 
Washington before my first meeting with the Russians, I sent the 
Chiefs of Staff a message in which I said I would suggest the follow¬ 
ing missions for Russia, in order of priority, unless they had in the 
meantime directed me differently: 

1) Securing the Trans-Siberian railroad and the Vladivostok pen¬ 
insula. (This was placed first because supply would be im¬ 
possible unless it was accomplished.) 

2) Setting up Soviet and American strategic air forces for opera¬ 
tions against Japan from the Maritime Provinces. (It was still not 
too late for this.) 

3) Securing the Pacific supply route in which Russian participation 
would include: 

a) Making Petropavlovsk available to the United States as a 
naval base. 
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b) Neutralization by air of southern Sakhalin and Hokkaido. 

c) Improvement of port facilities of the Amur River. 

d) Military occupation of southern Sakhalin. 

e) Soviet-American naval co-operation as the situation dictated. 

4) Defeat of the Japanese Army in Manchuria. (This was to be 

the Soviet Union’s principal role, but the others were necessary 
preliminaries.) 

On September 29 I received word from the Chiefs of Staff that 
they approved the missions I had proposed for the Soviet Union with 
minor amendments. They added a mission, which they assigned third 
priority, of Soviet interdiction or interruption of Japanese shipping 
and air traffic between Japan proper and the Asiatic mainland. They 
also moved securing of a Pacific supply route to last priority in the 
belief that the Russian operations could be supported if necessary by 
the Trans-Siberian railroad and by stockpiles laid down in Russia be¬ 
fore the Pacific route was closed. 

Now that I was armed with the authentic views of the Chiefs of 
Staff it was time to needle the Russians again in order to get our dis¬ 
cussions started. Harriman made two attempts to do this. On Sep¬ 
tember 29 he informed Molotov that I had been officially designated 
by the President to represent the United States in the conferences that 
Stalin had promised and asked when they might be expected to begin. 
No reply was received to this query. On October 4 Harriman called 
on Stalin to present him with a bronze bust of President Roosevelt, 
but he took advantage of the opportunity to raise again the question 
that was nearest our hearts. Stalin told Harriman that he had sent for 
General Shevchenko, the commanding general of the Siberian Ground 
Forces, and General Zhegelev, commander of the Siberian Air Forces, 
to come to Moscow to discuss Far Eastern matters. Stalin said that he 
himself desired to be brought up to date on this constantly changing 
situation and that thereafter he would have these officers meet with 
me. This implied that some delay could be expected. Meanwhile, we 
had heard that Churchill was coming to Moscow in the middle of 
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October, so Harriman and I began plotting to take advantage of his 
visit to bring the question of Soviet participation in the Japanese war 
to a head. 

Churchill arrived in Moscow on October ii, 1944. He was ac¬ 
companied by Anthony Eden, Lord Alanbrooke, then Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, General Sir Hastings Ismay, the Prime Min¬ 
ister’s Chief of Staff, and Major General E. 1 . C. Jacob, a member of 
the War Cabinet Secretariat. Harriman immediately solicited Church- 
hl’s aid in impressing on Stalin the importance of starting preparations 
for Russia’s part in the Pacific war. Both Harriman and I met with 
Churchill’s military advisers to work out ways and means by which 
our purpose could be accomplished. 

The situation was a bit ticklish for us. We knew how zealously our 
chiefs in Washington guarded the United States’ position of leader¬ 
ship in the conduct of the Pacific war. We knew that our efforts 
would not be appreciated at home if it were made to appear in Mos¬ 
cow that the British were seizing the initiative in obtaining Soviet 
participation. As a matter of fact, I had already received instructions 
from the American Chiefs of Staff that the United States’ conception 
as to how Soviet forces could be best employed should be presented 
by me if this could possibly be arranged. On the other hand, the Presi¬ 
dent had informed Churchill that upon his arrival in Moscow I would 
show him the instructions I had received from our Chiefs of Staff 
regarding the part we hoped the Russians would play. 

Despite our apprehensions Churchill and his advisers could not 
have been more co-operative. They agreed at once and wholehearted¬ 
ly that since the direction of the Pacific war was being carried out by 
the United States, Harriman should attend the military conferences 
to be held with Stalin as President Roosevelt’s representative, and I 
should present any military views that might be expressed at the con¬ 
ferences concerning the conduct of the war against Japan and the 
part we hoped the Soviet Union would undertake. Churchill agreed 
to back our play to the limit but would otherwise leave the matter in 
our hands. 
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We all assembled in the conference room outside Stalin’s office at 
about nine o’clock in the evening on October 14, 1944. The room was 
typical of all the other Soviet conference rooms I had visited: a long 
conference table covered with green felt and surrounded by chairs, a 
few deep leather armchairs, a small plain flat-top desk in one corner, 
and a little stand holding a pitcher of water and some glasses which 
stood against one of the walls. The floors were of polished hardwood 
and covered with a few scatter rugs. The lighting was that thrown 
out from a green-top porcelain shade in the center of the ceiling— 
it was satisfactory but certainly not brilliant. I have no idea what 
Stalin’s personal office or his living quarters might be like, but I 
gained the impression from the bare simphcity of his conference 
room that he has not made use of his power to enhance his personal 
comforts. 

Both the British and American delegations had brought a number 
of maps, and our first problem was to find some place to hang them. 
Stalin took a lively interest in this and soon we had them hanging by 
strings attached to window catches and other protrusions from one 
of the walls. The easy chairs were arranged in front of the maps, 
Churchill lit up a cigar that was ten inches long, and the party settled 
down for the discussions. Churchill and Stalin sat together in the 
center of the front and the rest of us were grouped around them. 

As a matter of procedure Churchill suggested that the conference 
start with presentations of the military situation of the Western Allies, 
first in Europe and then in the Pacific. He proposed that these be 
followed by a description of the Russian situation in the war with 
Germany and whatever Stalin cared to say in relation to the Pacific 
war. Lord Alanbrooke was to present our case regarding the Euro¬ 
pean war and I was to follow with a discussion of the Japanese situa¬ 
tion. 

Lord Alanbrooke outlined Eisenhower’s operations and future 
plans in the greatest detail. He made an excellent presentation, and I 
remember being particularly grateful for the tributes he paid to the 
American armies and the emphasis he placed on our successes. I must 
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confess, however, that I missed much of what he said and that I broke 
out in a cold perspiration every time I realized that I would be at bat 
in just a few minutes. 

I had arranged to have Pavlov, the little blond-headed interpreter 
who accompanies Molotov everywhere, interpret for me. As soon as I 
started, I realized that nothing is easier than to speak through an in¬ 
terpreter—especially one as good as Pavlov. While sentences are being 
translated, one can arrange one’s thoughts about what is to come next 
and at the same time observe the audience to see the impression made 
by the thought just expressed. 

One incident of my presentation that struck me as amusing was in 
connection with Churchill. In preparing my talk I had thought of 
introducing a merry quip about the Japanese whom we had by-passed 
on some of the Pacific Islands as being “forced to subsist on coconuts 
and fish until the rising sun sets.” I was afraid, however, that the 
subtlety of such humor might be lost in the translation and in any 
event it was a bit too flip for the occasion. As I was speaking, Church¬ 
ill followed me intently. He was slumped down in his chair, chewing 
on his cigar and scowling. His hands were characteristically clasped 
across his spacious stomach and one leg was bobbing up and down 
as the result of a well-developed toe action. Suddenly he waved his 
cigar at me and said, “Tell them about the Japanese we have left on 
those islands.” This gave me my opening and I reinserted the bright 
remark previously discarded. Churchill only snorted at this but 
apparently it stuck in his mind. After I had progressed far beyond the 
islands in question and was on an entirely different subject, he jumped 
up, shook his cigar at Stalin, and shouted, “They’ll rot, they’ll rot.” 
The same question came to everyone’s mind but only Stalin had the 
temerity to ask, “Who will rot.^” Churchill reddened a little when 
he answered, “The Japs on those islands.” With that he subsided and 
allowed me to continue without interruption. 

In presenting our case to Stalin I first reviewed the Pacific war from 
the time of Pearl Harbor, covering the build-up of our communica¬ 
tions, the battles of the Coral Sea and Midway, and the approaches of 
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our double offensive from the South Pacific and through the Central 
Pacific. I discussed the operations then in progress and those envisaged 
until Japan had been invaded. In this connection I recall saying that 
we intended “seizing a position in the central Philippines in the near 
future.” I did not know it, but at the moment I was speaking Mac- 
Arthur’s expedition was already on its way, and two days later he 
made good my statement by landing his forces on Leyte. 

I concluded my talk by answering the question Stalin had asked 
concerning our conception of the role the Soviet Union should play. 
I then said that the American Chiefs of Staff considered it essential 
to their planning to have answers to the following questions: 

1) How long after the defeat of Germany may we expect Soviet- 
Japanese hostilities to commence? 

2) How much time will be required to build up the Soviet forces 
in the Far East to the point where they can initiate an offensive? 

3) How much of the capacity of the Trans-Siberian railroad can 
be devoted to the build-up and support of an American strategic 
airforce? 

When I had finished speaking, Stalin asked only one question— 
“How many divisions do the Japanese have?” I had the answer in my 
papers but not in my mind. The only excuse for such ignorance was 
that I had been concentrating all my thought on the small part of 
the Japanese war in which Russia might become involved. When I 
hesitated, Stalin looked a bit annoyed, and the day went to the British 
when Lord Alanbrooke quickly thumbed through his papers and 
came up with the right answer. 

The first meeting then adjourned with the understanding that we 
would meet the following night to hear a description of the Red 
Army’s operations. As we were going out Churchill said to me, 
“Young man, I admired your nerve in asking Stalin those last three 
questions. I have no idea that you will get an answer, but there was 
certainly no harm in asking.” 

On the following night, when Stalin took the floor, he gave answers 
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to most of the questions I had asked the night before. The Red Army 
would have to have sixty divisions in the Far East before it could take 
the offensive—thirty more than those already there—and the move¬ 
ment would require three months after Germany was defeated. Since 
the Trans-Siberian railroad would not be able to supply sixty divisions 
despite its capacity of thirty-six trains a day, a reserve of two to three 
months’ supplies would have to be stockpiled in Siberia before the 
start of operations. In reply to a direct question from Harriman, Stalin 
said the Soviet Union would take the offensive against Japan three 
months after Germany’s defeat provided the United States would 
assist in building up the necessary reserve supplies and provided the 
political aspects of Russia’s participation had been clarified. His latter 
proviso referred to the recognition by China of Russian claims against 
the Japanese in the Far East. Stalin further agreed that air bases would 
be made available to the American Air Forces in the Maritime Prov¬ 
inces but implied that we would have to rely on the Pacific route for 
our supply since all the Trans-Siberian rail capacity would be other¬ 
wise utilized. In addition, he assured us the use of Petropavlovsk as a 
naval base. We adjourned with the conviction that progress was being 
made even though the immediate action was to consist, as usual, of 
sending more American equipment abroad. 

The first two meetings had resulted in certain definite conclusions 
with regard to Russia’s participation in the Pacific war. Eden thought 
it would be well if he and Harriman would put their understanding 
of these conclusions in writing and submit a paper to Molotov for his 
stamp of approval. Harriman was a little apprehensive about the pro¬ 
priety of doing this as it would carry the implication that we did not 
have complete faith in the sincerity of Stalin’s spoken word. How¬ 
ever, Eden felt strongly that for purposes of clarity a written agree¬ 
ment was desirable, and Harriman reluctantly agreed. Stalin was 
highly indignant when he received the paper and pointed to it as 
another example of the Western Allies’ disregard for secrecy. At our 
next meeting he berated Harriman for being a party to the prepara¬ 
tion of the paper and said that any leakage concerning the discussions 
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in progress would almost certainly bring on a Japanese attack which 
might result in the loss of the vital Vladivostok area. He said, “Stenog¬ 
raphers and secretaries are eager to exaggerate their own importance 
by telling news to their friends, and thus military secrets no longer 
remain military secrets.” He added, “I am a cautious old man.” There 
was some validity to his argument, but at the same time he and his 
advisers were the leading proponents of written agreements when 
there was any Soviet doubt about their fulfillment. This was amply 
illustrated at the beginning of our third meeting when he followed 
his objection to the paper prepared by Eden and Harriman by hand¬ 
ing us a seven-page typewritten document listing the supplies needed 
from the United States for a two months’ reserve in Siberia. I am cer¬ 
tain that Stalin did not type this document himself! 

The British, at their own suggestion, did not attend the third meet¬ 
ing, on October 17, at which we were given a list of the needs of the 
Soviet Union for a two months’ supply of food, fuel, transport equip¬ 
ment, and other supplies, calculated on the requirements of a force of 
1,500,000 men, 3,000 tanks, 75,000 motor vehicles, and 5,000 airplanes. 
The total tonnage involved was 860,410 tons of dry cargo and 
206,000 tons of liquid cargo. It was considered necessary to have the 
deliveries completed by June 30, 1945, and it was all in addition to the 
program under the current Fourth Protocol. It was a neat little chore 
which the Soviet Union presented to the United States. In view of 
the time limit imposed, I could not help feeling resentful of the time 
that had been wasted the preceding year. 

We went over the list item by item and found that while many of 
them, such as those required for port improvements and rail transpor¬ 
tation, had a marked postwar significance, all of them would benefit 
Russia’s attack on the Japanese if they could be delivered in time. 

During the remainder of the meeting we discussed the operations 
the Red Army contemplated in their war with Japan. Stalin reiterated 
that the Russian attack would be launched three months after Ger¬ 
many’s surrender. He accepted the missions that the United States 
Chiefs of Staff proposed and which I had presented at the first meet- 
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ing. Stalin illustrated on a map the strategy that had been planned for 
the Red Army’s offensive. In general, he proposed to exert direct 
pressure on the Japanese along the northern and eastern borders of 
Manchuria while making his main effort with a highly mobile force 
that would sweep down from the Lake Baikal area through Outer and 
Inner Mongolia to Kalgan, Peiping, and Tientsin. The purpose of this 
wide movement was to separate the Japanese forces in Manchuria from 
those in China. This was precisely the strategy that was followed in 
the few days that Russia was at war with Japan. 

When presenting us with his bill of goods, Stalin was agreeable to 
the counterproposals we made. We could have air bases; we could 
count on the same priority in the build-up of our air force as was 
given to that of the Red Army; we could have Petropavlovsk as a 
naval base; we could send small parties to make secret physical surveys 
of the air bases in the Maritime Provinces and of the Petropavlovsk 
area; and, most important, we could proceed at once with joint and 
detailed planning. But, despite these promises, the end result was that 
the Russians got their supplies and the United States got nothing ex¬ 
cept a belated and last minute Russian attack against the Japanese. 

The United States succeeded in delivering 80 per cent of the 
promised supplies by June 30, 1945. We could have done better had 
we had more co-operation from the Russians themselves. There were 
difficulties in nomenclature and endless delays while the Russians 
tried to clarify what was actually wanted; shipping problems created 
a bottleneck; and the Commissariat of Foreign Trade objected to 
every suggested change in priorities as we attempted to make adjust¬ 
ments between the needs of the Siberian program and those of the 
Fourth Protocol, with the result that both programs suffered. 

Finally, there was the matter of substitutes offered by the United 
States when items on the Soviet list were not available. Such offers 
were either rejected entirely or their acceptance was delayed so long as 
to make delivery within the time prescribed impossible. For instance, 
the Russian list requested delivery of 25,000 tons of canned meat. 
On December 21, 1944, Spalding informed General Semichastnov 
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that canned meat was not available but offered to substitute meat 
and vegetable hash or stew. This offer was flatly rejected, and we 
dismissed the matter from further consideration in the belief that 
the Soviet need could not have been very great in the first place. 
Three months later, however, we were thrown into considerable con¬ 
sternation when Semichastnov announced that upon reconsideration 
the Soviet Government had decided to accept the substitution. By 
that time it was impossible to assemble 25,000 tons of canned hash or 
stew in time to deliver it by the date set for the completion of the 
program. Shoes were another item that caused difficulty. The Soviet 
list requested delivery of 2,000,000 pairs. We could send them only 
rebuilt shoes, and these were not accepted. The remarkable thing is 
that the Russians seemed to get along quite well without the items 
for which they refused to accept substitutes. 

Following our meeting with Stalin on October 17, in spite of former 
disillusionment, I looked forward to immediate and continued meet¬ 
ings with the Soviet General Staff. As usual, the days passed and 
nothing happened. On October 27 I did succeed in obtaining a meet¬ 
ing with Antonov, to which 1 brought General Spalding and Admiral 
Olsen. We outlined our conception of the problem involved in respect 
to land, sea, and air. We found, however, that Antonov was interested 
only in our report that the Siberian supply program was approved 
and that deliveries would begin at once. He listened courteously to all 
the other problems ^vhich we raised, but brushed them aside by say¬ 
ing they were all under consideration by the General Staff. He prom¬ 
ised to name Army, Navy, and Air representatives in the near future 
with whom we could discuss these matters. 

By this time I was pretty well discouraged about the prospects of 
ever establishing an American air force in Russia. For one thing, 
weather was against us. Winter weather and Russian obstructionism 
were combining to make it impossible for us to get our air force 
established in time to be of use. Therefore, when 1 returned from our 
unfruitful meeting with Antonov, I sent a message to Washington 
recommending that we give up the idea of building a force of our 
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own. I suggested, however, that if we thought strategic bombing of 
Japan from the Maritime Provinces was necessary, we should renew 
our efforts to build up a Soviet strategic air force. General Arnold 
disapproved my recommendation and we continued to seek co-opera¬ 
tive action in Moscow. 

The Yalta Conference was held during the first ten days of Feb¬ 
ruary 1945. It was the Soviet Union’s first experience as host on such 
an occasion and the preparations for the Conference caused them 
considerable anguish. The Crimea is a flat peninsula that tilts upward 
from north to south. The flat plateau rises as it nears the Black Sea 
and suddenly breaks off into a precipitous slope that leads down to 
the southern shore. It was on this steep slope that the Russian nobility 
had established a winter resort long before the revolution. The slope 
from the shore line to the top of the plateau is heavily wooded, and 
the woods are studded with the country estates of the old Russian 
aristocracy. The setting closely resembles that of the Riviera in south¬ 
ern France. 

The American delegation to the Conference, was given the Livadia 
Palace formerly owned by the Czar. Like all other buildings in the 
area, it had been completely stripped of its furniture and fixtures dur¬ 
ing the German occupation. It had been used as a convalescent home 
for Soviet soldiers after the Germans had been driven out. Every bit 
of furniture needed to make the place habitable for the President had 
to be brought from Moscow. My Mission had been given the task of 
co-ordinating with the Soviet authorities in making suitable arrange¬ 
ments for the American delegation. The Soviet Navy had been put 
in charge on the Russian side, so I designated Admiral Olsen to work 
with them. 

Since we had learned (both from Russian statements and inde¬ 
pendent studies of our own) that the Vladivostok area could not 
accommodate American heavy bombers, I had sent Brigadier Gen¬ 
eral William L. Ritchie to Washington to convince the Chiefs of Staff 
that they should concentrate their efforts at the Conference on ob- 
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taining Russian bases for our longer range B-29’s. Ritchie succeeded 
in his mission. 

Soon after their arrival at Yalta the American Chiefs of StalT in¬ 
duced the President to press Stalin for his attitude on the questions of 
bomber bases and the Pacific supply route. As a result, he said that our 
long-range bombers could operate in the Komsomolsk-Nikolaevsk 
area along the lower reaches of the Amur River, and that it would be 
necessary to keep the Pacific supply route open after Russo-Japanese 
hostilities commenced, mainly for the delivery of petroleum products. 

Using Stalin’s statements as a basis, I proposed a list of seven ques¬ 
tions for the American Chiefs of Staff to ask Antonov. His replies to 
these questions were as follows: 

1) There would be no change in the Soviet operational plans as 
outlined at the Churchill conference. 

2) United States’ assistance in the defense of Kamchatka would be 
desirable. 

3 ) The Soviet Union would undertake the preliminary construction 
necessary for an American air force in the Komsomolsk-Niko¬ 
laevsk area. 

4) American survey parties would be authorized to visit Kam¬ 
chatka and the Amur River district. The Kamchatka survey 
should be delayed as long as possible for reasons of secrecy but 
the Amur survey could be made at once, 

5) In order to open La Perouse Strait, the Red Army would take 
the southern half of Sakhalin Island as one of its first operations. 

6) Planning between American and Soviet teams in Afoscow would 
be pursued vigorously. 

7) Additional weather stations would be opened in the Far East to 
give greater coverage. 

The Kamchatka survey was a project which had been approved 
both by the United States and the Soviets early in December. At that 
time we had been told by Antonov that it would have to be conducted 
with the greatest secrecy, and that for that reason our party would 
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have to wear Russian uniforms which the Russian Government would 
furnish if we would supply the measurements of the men who were 
to wear them. The survey party had been assembled in Washington 
and had sent their measurements by the end of December, but in mid- 
January I had been told that the survey would have to be indefinitely 
delayed because Japanese fishermen who usually left Kamchatka be¬ 
fore the beginning of the New Year had unexplainably remained 
there and could not be forced out without exciting suspicion. 

The Yalta Conference thus ended with generalized answers to a 
number of questions which had been troubling us. It remained only to 
work out the details necessary for the implementation of the decisions 
that had been reached. But there were decisions taken at Yalta other 
than those pertaining to the Japanese war which affected adversely 
our efforts to secure Russian co-operation. One of these concerned 
the future of Poland. I have mentioned elsewhere how our different 
interpretation of the agreement regarding Poland placed a consider¬ 
able strain on Soviet-American relations in Europe during the spring 
of 1945. The accord reached concerning the Japanese war was like¬ 
wise to suffer from this strain. 

As soon as General Marshall returned to the United States he sent 
a message to Antonov in which he recognized the need to maintain 
secrecy with regard to proposed American use of Kamchatka and 
suggested that instead of our sending an American survey party, a 
group of Soviet officers should come to the United States and provide 
us with such information as we had to have in planning for American 
installations in the Kamchatka peninsula. I was unsuccessful in my 
efforts to obtain a reply to General Marshall’s proposal. 

With regard to the American survey of the Amur River area, I was 
told by General Slavin on March 14, 1945, to have our party arrive 
at Fairbanks, Alaska, in two days. I asked Slavin if it would be neces¬ 
sary for the three officers in the party to obtain Soviet visas before 
their departure from the United States. He promised that the neces¬ 
sary instructions concerning entrance documents would be cabled 
that night to the Soviet authorities in Fairbanks. 
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Our party arrived in Fairbanks at the appointed time, March i6. 
They had made a hurried attempt to obtain visas in Washington, but 
because of the short notice they did not have time to wait for them. 
Upon arriving in Fairbanks, they reported to General Obraskov in 
accordance with instructions given me by Slavin. Obraskov knew 
nothing of their proposed visit and refused to approve their entry. 
The party remained at Fairbanks until April 6, a period of twenty-one 
days, hoping from day to day to receive clearance. Meanwhile Harri- 
man and I were doing our best in Moscow to break the impasse. First 
we were told that the delay had been caused by the failure of our 
party to obtain visas—later the delay was attributed to weather. On 
the twenty-first day I sent word to Washington that I was convinced 
that the delay resulted from Soviet displeasure over the Polish situa¬ 
tion, the Bern peace negotiations, and incidents resulting from air 
clashes in Europe. I said I thought it was undignified to have our party- 
sitting in Fairbanks awaiting Soviet pleasure and recommended that 
it be returned to the United States. My recommendation was ap¬ 
proved, and the prospect of B-29’s being based in the Amur River 
district receded still further. 

During the whole period in which the Soviet Union was either 
violating or failing to carry out its agreements concerning Soviet- 
American collaboration in the Pacific war, M^e continued to exert un¬ 
usual efforts to deliver supplies for her Siberian reserve. There were 
many times when I had the greatest desire to recommend that our 
flow of supplies to Russia be shut off until the Soviet Union showed 
some more tangible evidence of the co-operation it had promised. I 
was always restrained from doing so by the thought that a strong 
Soviet attack on the Japanese would hasten the end of the war. I also 
had considerable pride in representing a nation that lives up to its obli¬ 
gations and fulfills its commitments. 



XV. Soviet-American Planning 
for the Pacific War 


S oviet-American planning for combined operations in the Pacific 
, war was impossible because of the different concept each coun¬ 
try had of the way our military alliance should function. The 
Americans thought that there would be some operations which we 
should carry out together and which would have to be closely co¬ 
ordinated if we were to bring our maximum weight to bear against 
the enemy. The Russians believed that we should simply agree on the 
tasks each nation should perform and then proceed to carry them out 
independently of each other. I think this accounts for the difficulty 
Harriman and I encountered in our efforts to initiate detailed plan¬ 
ning. 

By September 1944 I had become pretty much discouraged about 
the prospect of doing anything toward collaboration in the Far East, 
but I felt certain that the day would come when we would be forced 
into some sort of co-operative effort and that then our plans would 
have to be concerted in the utmost haste. In order to be prepared for 
that eventuality I resolved to do some advance planning of my own. 
Colonel James C. Crockett was a member of the Mission and a friend 
of long standing whom I remembered as an expert in conducting war 
games during the days we had been instructors at Fort Leavenworth. 
I suggested to Crockett that he take all fifty of the officers assigned 
to the Mission and hold a series of war games designed to point up the 
problems that would arise in connection with Soviet and Soviet- 
American operations in Siberia. We decided to divide the games into 
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five problems; first, an immediate Japanese attack on the Trans- 
Siberian railroad and the Vladivostok area; second, the establishment 
of an American strategic air force in the Maritime Provinces; third, 
the establishment and defense of American air and naval bases on 
Kamchatka; fourth, keeping the Pacific supply route open after 
Russo-Japanese hostilities commenced; and fifth, a Russian offensive 
against the Kwantung Army. All phases of each operation were to be 
played with particular emphasis on the supply problems in each. 
It was necessary for us to make certain assumptions concerning 
strengths, dispositions, and other matters, but wherever we could w^e 
took the conditions as we actually knew them to be. Regardless of the 
correctness of our assumptions, I believed that the major problems 
inherent in each situation would stand out in bold relief as the games 
progressed. 

Crockett set to work at once, and soon my Mission was divided into 
two camps, one Japanese and the other Russian. I recall that Colonel 
Pettigrew, our expert on Japanese affairs, was named as the supreme 
commander of the Japanese forces and was thereafter known as Tojo. 
I doubt if any more incongruous situation developed during the war 
than that of the American military and naval representation in Mos¬ 
cow resorting to schoolroom war games in order to get some concep¬ 
tion of the situation which might confront the Soviet forces. 

Harriman let us have the ballroom of Spasso House for our work¬ 
shop. It was soon divided into compartments for the various staff 
sections of both forces. The walls were covered with maps on which 
our hypothetical situations were staked out. We guarded the security 
of the ballroom as best we could. However, some Soviet employees 
were needed to translate documents from Russian to English and 
others were required for housekeeping purposes. It is inconceivable 
that the N.K.V.D. was not fully aware of what was going on, and I 
have no doubt that our activities created considerable curiosity in the 
Red Army General Staff when news of them reached its ears. 

Crockett and his assistants did a remarkable job. Ever)?- American 
who traveled over the Trans-Siberian railroad was given a list of items 
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about which he should attempt to obtain information. Before long we 
knew the locations of all the vulnerable bridges and tunnels, the char¬ 
acter of the terrain, the locations of spurs and sidings, and the number 
of trains being run each day. Personal observation supplemented by 
research in Moscow libraries and information pieced together from 
news items soon reduced our unknowns to the barest minimum. Each 
problem in the series of games was played before Harriman, Admiral 
Olsen, Generals Spalding and Crist, and me. Artificial as these prob¬ 
lems were, they proved to be of immeasurable value. We became 
fairly well convinced that we could not expect to set up a strategic 
air force in the Maritime Provinces, that there was considerable doubt 
as to the necessity of keeping the Pacific supply route open, that a 
reserve stockpile of supplies would have to be on hand in Siberia, and, 
perhaps most important of all, we obtained some basis for answering 
queries constantly being received from Washington as to the validity 
of some of the Soviet supply requests. 

When Stalin announced at the end of Churchill’s visit that we 
should start to plan jointly, I asked the Chiefs of Staff to send a plan¬ 
ning team to Moscow, They sent the four best qualified officers they 
could find, at a considerable sacrifice to the American High Com¬ 
mand in Washington. Brigadier General Frank N. Roberts was placed 
in charge of the group. He had been the senior Army member of the 
Joint Staff Planners, the group that directly served the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Brigadier General William L. Ritchie was chosen from the 
Army Air Forces. He had been the liaison officer between MacArthur 
and the War Department during the early part of the war and was 
then serving as General Roberts’ deputy in the Planning Division of 
the War Department General Staff. Rear Admiral Houston L. Maples, 
then Captain, was to be our Naval representative. He had been en¬ 
gaged in naval logistical planning in Washington. The fourth member 
of the group was Colonel Frank A. Bogart, who then was in the Plan¬ 
ning Division of General Somervell’s staff. 

These officers, thoroughly familiar with the American operations 
planned for the Pacific, and extremely v^ell qualified to co-ordinate 
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Soviet and American plans, arrived in Moscnw on December 6, 1944; 
their work was doomed to failure from the start. The Russians met 
us reluctantly, coming to the discussions under all of the handicaps 
of the Soviet system of centralized authority, and with the conviction 
that it was all a waste of time. They knew full well that they had not 
the power to make any firm agreements with the American group. 
In fact, it was necessary for them to get clearance from above before 
talking about each new subject as it was raised. They were so in¬ 
hibited in their freedom of thought and expression that they could 
not answer even the most inconsequential questions at the meetings 
in which the questions were asked. Further, joint planning was a new 
experience for the Russians, and they did not have the vaguest idea of 
how to go about it or what it implied. At least in this respect we could 
appreciate their difficulty. 

Joint planning as between nations and to some extent as between 
the armed services within a nation was a development of the war. We 
were forced to learn the technique of planning between nations by 
reason of our close alliance and combined operations with the British, 
and that of planning between our separate services because of the 
amphibious character of our Pacific operations. We were new at the 
game in the early stages of the war, and as a result plans were delayed 
and were characterized by ineffective compromises. The most diffi¬ 
cult part of the procedure was to be able to organize a group of 
planners who could and would study their problems objectively and 
endeavor to reach the best solution without reg-ard to national or 
service interests. They could do this only when their respective supe¬ 
riors allowed them to approach the problem with open minds and 
unhampered by prior instructions from which they could not depart. 
Planning was best when it was accomplished with complete objectiv¬ 
ity and when it was left to those responsible for approval of the plan 
to adjust the demands of special interests. Throughout the war our 
own American planning suffered because of deadlocks on the plan¬ 
ning level that resulted from attempts to protect some national or 
service interest or because of the rigidity of instructions previously 
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given individual planners. It seems almost ridiculous to have expected 
objective planning for Soviet-American operations in the light of the 
known Soviet penchant for centralized control. 

I succeeded in getting a meeting with Antonov on December 16 to 
introduce General Roberts, the senior officer of the planning team. It 
was at this meeting that Antonov announced: “After careful calcula¬ 
tion we have determined that the Soviet forces will need all the air 
and naval bases in the Maritime Provinces and therefore American air 
and naval forces will be unable to operate from there.” I staggered a 
bit under the blow but recovered in time to point out that his an¬ 
nouncement was in direct contradiction to promises that Stalin had 
given us on six separate occasions. I called his attention to the fact that 
the United States was carrying out its part of the commitments made 
at the Churchill-Stalin conference on the assumption that the Soviet 
Union would do likewise. Antonov replied that in view of the fact 
that I had raised the matter of promises made by Stalin, he would 
take the matter up with him and let me have a decision in a few days. 
Three days later he sent word to me that the decision against the proj¬ 
ect would stand. I was amazed at Antonov’s bland renunciation of a 
firm agreement, and especially at the way in which the decision had 
been withheld until our Siberian supply program had gained a mo¬ 
mentum which would be difficult if not impossible to stop. 

The United States Chiefs of Staff sent a protest which I delivered 
to Antonov, and Harriman protested to Stalin, but the decision re¬ 
mained the same. There was a ray of light, however. We were just 
then reaching full production of our B-29 bombers and were search¬ 
ing for places to base them. These could, because of their long range, 
operate from bases far north of Vladivostok, perhaps near the mouth 
of the Amur River. Bases that far north could not possibly interfere 
with any Soviet installations. We decided to accept the decision on 
the Maritime Provinces and demand bases farther to the north for our 
B-29 ’s when we met at the Yalta Conference, then just a few weeks 
off, and did so, as I have related in the preceding chapter. 

At our December 16 meeting Antonov promised to name at once 
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four Soviet officers to meet with our planning team. Six weeks passed 
before their first rneeting took place on January 26, 1945, just two 
days before we departed for Yalta. 

The first planning meeting turned out pretty much as we had an¬ 
ticipated. General Slavin appeared as the representative of the Soviet 
General Staff and as the Russian expert on ground forces. I was dis¬ 
appointed at seeing him because I had been attempting to do business 
with him for over a year and was convinced that he was little more 
than a messenger boy with no authority in his own right. The Soviet 
Air Force was represented by Marshal Khudyakov, who was Chief of 
Staff to Novikov, head of the Soviet Air Force. Rear Admiral Kuche- 
rov was the representative of the Soviet Navy, and General Semi- 
chastnov was selected as the Soviet supply expert. 

When the meeting opened General Roberts suggested that the 
Soviet delegation, as representatives of the host nation, name a perma¬ 
nent chairman of the group. We thought that without question 
Marshal Khudyakov as the senior would be given the honor. We were 
surprised when the Russians informed us that Slavin, as a representa¬ 
tive of the General Staff, should occupy the chair. Since Slavin was 
junior in rank to all the others, this was evidence that the Red Army 
General Staff occupies a position of power comparable to that which 
the General Staff did in Germany. 

The Russian officers appeared to be disappointed and somewhat 
condescending when they found that their American opposite num¬ 
bers were of such relatively low rank. Slavin was a iMajor General, 
Roberts a Brigadier; Kucherov was a Rear Admiral, Maples a Captain; 
Khudyakov was a Af arshal and Ritchie was then a Colonel; Semichast- 
nov was a Major General, Bogart a Colonel. The disparity in rank 
was greatest between Khudyakov and Ritchie, and so Khudyakov let 
it be known that the Soviet representatives would each appoint a 
deputy to represent them at future meetings. I tried to narrow the 
difference by recommending both Ritchie and Maples for well-de¬ 
served promotions. One would expect the Russians with their Com¬ 
munistic ideology to be the least rank-conscious people in the world, 
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but the fact is just the opposite. One might also expect that in a highly 
developed capitalistic state such as ours where emphasis is placed on 
individual achievement, considerable importance would be attached 
to rank. On the contrary, Americans were outranked country for 
country and job for job throughout the war. Because of the handicap 
this entails in dealing with the Russians, the point is one worthy of 
consideration in the future. 

As soon as he had been installed as chairman Slavin announced that 
the first meeting should be devoted solely to the organization of the 
group and on reaching agreements concerning rules of procedure. 
In spite of Roberts’ vigorous attempts to get down to business—at least 
to the extent of formulating an outline of the problems with which 
the group would be confronted—nothing was accomplished at that 
meeting but an agreement to begin to begin. As soon as the details 
of organization were completed Slavin invited us all to an adjoining 
room where we had the usual banquet that the Russians indulge in to 
mark their first meeting with a group of foreigners or the start of a 
new enterprise. 

Despite the Soviet promise at Yalta that joint planning in Moscow 
would be “pursued vigorously,” our group met with little success 
when we returned. Two meetings were held, but they consisted for 
the most part in the Soviet delegation making notes of American pro¬ 
posals and questions and promising that the matters would be studied 
and the answers forthcoming. There was no discussion or joint ex¬ 
amination of any of the problems involved. At one of the meetings 
it was agreed that opposite numbers should pair off and have separate 
meetings to discuss problems of particular interest to them but not of 
general interest to the group. We tried that without success. The 
only Soviet planner who was interested at all was Semichastnov, and 
his sole concern was to see that the United States rushed the build-up 
of the Siberian reserve. When Roberts, Ritchie, or Maples approached 
their opposite numbers of the Russian ground, air, or sea forces, 
they could succeed only in discussing the specialized supply requests 
of the different services. 
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By the end of February 1945 it was plainly evident that our plan¬ 
ning team was wasting its time, and I became convinced that we 
would have to re-examine our whole position and reach some con¬ 
clusions of our own concerning the possibilities of operating in co¬ 
operation with Soviet forces in the Far East. 

Throughout my first year in Moscow we had been continuously 
engaged in some co-operative venture, large or small, that required 
Russian good will for its successful accomplishment. First there had 
been our shuttle-bombing bases in the Ukraine, then the establishment 
of teletype communications, then the exchange of weather informa¬ 
tion, then the co-ordination of operations against Germany, and finally 
the hope of setting up an air force close to Japan in the Maritime 
Provinces. As long as we attached importance to these ventures, we 
hesitated to take a firm tough attitude toward Russia for fear that we 
would lose whatever concessions had been granted. 

In the spring of 1945 I began to suspect that the importance of the 
concessions we were receiving or hoped to receive from the Soviet 
Union was being reduced to practically nothing. If my suspicion .was 
correct, our attitude could be revised. I determined to find out. 

Roberts and his group were thorough investigators and by this time 
they were relatively idle between their occasional meeting ^vith 
their Russian counterparts. I asked Roberts to have his group make 
two studies, the first to determine the over-all increase in the tonnage 
of bombs that could be dropped on Japan prior to our invasion of the 
Japanese islands by reason of having American air bases in the Amur 
River area; and the second to determine the necessity of keeping the 
Pacific supply route open after the start of Russo-Japanese hostilities. 
It was a tall order, but within six weeks, on about April 1, his group 
had produced both studies and arrived at such convincing conclusions 
that I was able to persuade our Chiefs of Staff that our military policy 
in relation to Russia should be revised. 

With regard to setting up B-29 bomber bases in the Komsomolsk- 
Nikolaevsk district, our planners’ study revealed that tremendous 
shipments of personnel and supplies would have to be completed from 
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the United States to Siberia by October 31, 1945, if the force was to 
operate at all before the scheduled American invasion of Japan. The 
personnel would total about 52,000, and it would be necessary to 
ship 572,000 long tons of dry cargo and over 2,000,000 barrels of 
petroleum products. The shipments would have to be complete by 
October 31 because of ice in the mouth of the Amur River after that 
date. Shipments could not start until Russia and Japan were at war, 
which meant that unless hostilities started by mid-July our shipments 
could not be completed by the end of October. 

Most important of ail was the necessity for complete Soviet 
co-operation in meeting the tight schedule. Experience had shown 
that it would not be realistic to count on such co-operation. At best 
we could expect only reluctant Soviet assistance, but more probably 
we would encounter only their expert resistance because of the intro¬ 
duction of 50,000 foreigners to the Soviet Union and because the 
tonnages involved might detract from the volume of supply being 
sent from the United States to build up the Siberian reserve. 

Meanwhile, American successes in the Pacific had been greater than 
had been anticipated and bases had already been established to care 
for all the B-29 groups we were organizing. It was found that the 
net increase that would result from putting four groups of B-29’s in 
the Amur River district would be 1.39 per cent of the total bomb 
tonnage we could place on Japan without using Russian bases. This 
was convincing proof that the slight increase in our bombing effort 
and the advantage of an added direction of approach for our bomber 
formations were not at all commensurate with the logistical effort 
involved in establishing our forces in Siberia. In addition, it was 
evident that we could not carry out the project without prompt, con¬ 
tinued, and wholehearted Soviet co-operation—this in itself was suf¬ 
ficient proof that the venture should not be tried. 

In considering the necessity of keeping the Pacific supply route 
<jpen, our planners based their study on the number of forces in¬ 
volved that had been given to us by Stalin at the time of the Churchill 
meeting. They applied supply and maintenance figures that are used 
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to meet American standards. Since there is no army in the world that 
is better or more generously supplied and equipped than ours, it was 
almost certain that our planners’ calculations would overestimate 
rather than underestimate Soviet requirements. Assuming that the de¬ 
livery of reserve supplies requested from the United States would 
have been completed by the time hostilities started and that a reserve 
of supplies would have been brought from western Russia, we esti¬ 
mated that there would be a total reserve of about 2,000,000 long 
tons available in Siberia. We calculated that the Trans-Siberian rad- 
road would fall short of the capacity needed to maintain the Soviet 
Far Eastern forces by about 200,000 tons per month. This then would 
be the amount that would have to be taken from the resen^e each 
month, and the reserve would therefore last from nine to ten months. 
This seemed to be ample, as Stalin had indicated that he did not ex¬ 
pect the Russian campaign to last more than two and one-half to three 
months. The progress of American forces in the Pacific also indicated 
that the Russians would not be called on for extended operations be¬ 
fore the final defeat of Japan. Of course there was the possibility 
that the Japanese would succeed in cutting the Trans-Siberian rail¬ 
road, in which case the Russian forces east of the interruption 
would have to be maintained entirely by reserves available in their 
area. It was reasonable to suppose, however, that the bulk of the 
reserves would be located east of where interruptions to the railroad 
were most apt to occur. Even in this eventuality it appeared certain 
that forces which might be cut off from supply from the west could 
be maintained by the reserves for a period of from three to six months. 

The conclusion reached by Roberts’ group was that a Pacific sup¬ 
ply route would not be vital to the success of the Soviet offensive, 
but that it would provide insurance against initial reverses and an 
unexpectedly long duration of the war. 

These studies were completed at the time that our military rela¬ 
tions with the Soviet Union were at their lowest ebb. I have already 
mentioned the strain which existed in our relations and which had 
resulted in the main from our political differences. I shall go into the 
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subject in more detail later. Suffice it to say at this time that in an 
effort to restore our relations to a workable basis, I thought it would 
be wise to withdraw from all co-operative ventures that were not 
essential to winning the war and to stop pushing our proposals on the 
Russians and force them to come to us. The results of Roberts’ studies 
fitted into the program I had in mind, so I took them to Washington 
to help sell my ideas to the Chiefs of Staff. 

When I arrived in Washington I found that the Chiefs were more 
disturbed about the situation than I. After considering Roberts’ 
studies, they at once directed me to inform Antonov that since the 
operation of long-range bombers from the Komsomolsk-Nikolaevsk 
area within the limited time available would not contribute suffi¬ 
ciently to the war against Japan to warrant the expenditure of re¬ 
sources and effort for its accomplishment, the United States had 
decided to cancel the project. 

In connection with the Pacific supply route, it was decided to ask 
Admiral Nimitz if he considered it necessary to have bases on Kam¬ 
chatka in order to force convoys through the Kurile Islands. If his 
reply was in the affirmative, the Chiefs of Staff intended to inform 
the Russians what our requirements would be on Kamchatka and 
then leave it to them to initiate the fulfillment of our needs. If, on the 
other hand, Admiral Nimitz replied that he could force the Kurile 
Islands without bases on Kamchatka, they proposed to do nothing 
further toward keeping a Pacific supply route open except in response 
to Soviet request. Admiral Nimitz said he did not need Kamchatka, 
and the latter course was adopted. 

I was elated by these decisions. As far as military collaboration was 
concerned, they cleared the decks of any dependence we were plac¬ 
ing on Russian generosity and for the first time put the United States 
in the position of being able to comply or to refuse to comply with 
Soviet requests purely on the merits of the case. The fear of a sepa¬ 
rate peace had long since been removed by Russian military successes, 
and now the fear of jeopardizing some co-operative venture with 
Russia was removed, because there were no longer any in which we 
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were interested. We continued to do our utmost to build up the 
Russian supply reserve in Siberia because we still felt that a Russian 
offensive against the Japanese would shorten the war and because 
we had committed ourselves to the project. However, we could now 
tell the Russians that new shoes were not available without fear of 
their retaliating by saying that bases in the Maritime Provinces would 
not be available to us. 

When Antonov was informed of the decision of the Chiefs of Staff 
concerning the Amur River bases he made no comment whatsoever. 
I think, however, the adoption of our new attitude was rewarded 
by much more co-operation on the part of the Soviet mhitar^^' author¬ 
ities when they met our Chiefs of Staff at Potsdam in the following 
July, The agreements reached at that time were scrupulously ob¬ 
served. 

Our efforts to effect joint planning were ended with the decisions 
reached by the Chiefs of Staff. In view of the rapidity of Japan’s final 
collapse, it is questionable if any of the joint plans which we might 
have made with the Russians would ever have been put into opera¬ 
tion. We might have set up an air force in Siberia if the Russians had 
been more co-operative. However, had we succeeded in doing so, the 
result would have been effort wasted because of the short time it 
would have had to operate. By the time Russia did enter the war, a 
Pacific supply route offered no problem because we had virtually 
eliminated Japanese naval power. The gods of war plus the American 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces saved us from vTat might have been 
a costly blunder in failing to have joint plans prepared to meet the 
worst possible contingencies. 



XVL The Potsdam Conference 
and the End of the Japanese War 


T he Potsdam Conference was approached by the United 
States Chiefs of Staff with greater hopes for Soviet-American 
military collaboration than they had felt at their previous 
meetings with Russian military leaders. Germany had been defeated, 
the Allied Control Council had been set up in Berlin, our troops 
were occupying their part of the capital and had completed the with¬ 
drawal to the American occupation zone in Germany. There were 
problems to be sure, but they were at least quasi-political in nature 
and at that time such problems aroused no undue concern in the 
minds of American military authorities. 

In the Far East we had reached positions from which we could 
■effectively blockade Japan; our Air Force was blanlteting the Japanese 
islands with high explosive and incendiary bombs, and while we 
were at Potsdam word was received that the atomic bomb had passed 
its experimental test. We were all set for the kill. But we wanted 
Russian participation; although the Kwantung Army had been de¬ 
pleted, it was still in existence. If the Red Army could account for 
the Japanese on the mainland, it would not be necessary for American 
forces to land there in order to assist the Chinese in overcoming the 
last remnants of Japanese resistance. 

And, although it was believed that Russia’s entry into the war 
would shorten it, even this was becoming a debatable point. Certainly, 
Soviet participation was no longer an essential ingredient of victory. 
Best of all, as a result of the decisions which the Chiefs of Staff had 
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taken in the spring during my trip to Washington, we were no longer 
involved in any enterprises with the Soviet Union which would be 
jeopardized if we incurred the displeasure of its leaders. We were in 
a position to be tough and indifferent. As a result the Conference 
marked the high point of Soviet-American military collaboration. 

The preliminary arrangements for the Potsdam Conference were 
not accomplished without the usual petty annoyances. Major General 
Floyd L. Parks, representing General Eisenhower, had been put in 
charge of making arrangements for the American delegation. The 
first snag developed when the Russians refused to allow Parks to go 
to Berlin for a preliminary survey of the situation. The reason given 
was that nothing could be done in the absence of Afarshal Zhukov 
who was then in Moscow and who would not return to Berlin until 
June 28. Harriman had to see Molotov personally to overcome this 
difficulty. When Parks did arrive in Berlin, he was put in touch with 
Colonel General Sergei N. Kruglov, who was in charge of arrange¬ 
ments for the Russians. Kruglov was cordial and went over the plans 
for the Conference accommodations.The residential section of Babels- 
berg, fronting on the Griebnitz See, had been evacuated of all Ger¬ 
mans and was being renovated by the Red Army for use by the con¬ 
ferees. Parks was shown the house selected for President Truman and 
the area that was to be set aside for American use.. However, Kruglov 
said it was beyond his authority to permit Parks to reconnoiter an¬ 
other small suburb for a camp site for American soldiers who were 
to be employed at the Conference or to authorize operation of Amer¬ 
ican supply vehicles over the Halle-Berlin autobahn without special 
permission in each case. Parks was forced to ask me to obtain Moscow 
approval for these and other matters of similar importance. Fortu¬ 
nately Moscow was in an agreeable mood and gave us favorable de¬ 
cisions without too much deliberation. 

I arrived in Berlin with Harriman on July 13, and 1 ^yas amazed to 
see the changes that had taken place in the city since my previous 
visit on May 9. Tlie streets had been cleared of rubble, broken-down 
streetcars and motor transportation had been removed, and Stalin’s 
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picture was prominently displayed on big red banners wherever one 
looked. The city was still in ruins, but withal there was a trace of 
tidiness in its appearance. Red Army girls had been given new uni¬ 
forms and clean bright red and yellow flags with which tliey directed 
traffic all through the Russian zone. They developed a little ritual in 
handling these flags which though difficult to describe was smart and 
effective. When an officer’s car approached, they would go through 
quick gyrations which would end with the red flag held vertical to 
stop cross traffic and with the yellow flag pointing in the direction 
the officer’s car was to go. The final touch occurred as the car passed, 
when they would be found with both flags tucked under their arms 
and standing at the hand salute. It was a drill that would have done 
credit to Radio City’s Rockettes. 

As we approached the little suburb of Babelsberg just outside of 
Potsdam, the women traffic directors gave way to men of the Red 
Army. They lined both sides of all the streets approaching the Con¬ 
ference area and each soldier saluted as he was passed. The soldiers’ 
uniforms were immaculate and all wore white gloves. Salutes were 
given with a snap and precision which demanded that each salute be 
returned separately. I envied Harriman his civilian clothes. 

Babelsberg was far enough from Berlin to have escaped the full 
fury of Allied bombing, and only an occasional dwelling had been 
destroyed. It was divided into Russian, British, and American areas 
for the duration of the Conference, each area containing about 
seventy houses. I was assigned to one of these, which I shared with 
Admiral Maples and General Ritchie who had also come from Mos¬ 
cow, and with Lieutenant General J. E. Hull and a few members of 
his staff, all of whom were old friends from Washington. It was a 
quiet country village. The houses were spacious and were surrounded 
by beautiful gardens. These were beginning to show signs of neglect, 
but they still gave evidence of the thought with which they had been 
laid out and the care with which they had been tended. More than 
in any place I have ever been, this little spot in Germany seemed like 
a ghost city. One could almost feel the presence of its former 
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occupants in these surroundings which they had created for pleasant 
living. Having just come from the rigors of life in Aloscow, I think 
I could appreciate more than most people the stupidity of Hitler 
and the German people in risking the loss of what must have been 
such a peaceful and happy existence. 

Early in July and just before our departure from Moscow, the 
Chinese Foreign Minister, T. V. Soong, had come to see Stalin to 
work out an agreement with regard to the concessions Russia would 
receive in Manchuria as the result of her participation in the war 
against Japan. Stalin drove a hard bargain with Soong, and his de¬ 
mands to some extent exceeded the program that Roosevelt and 
Churchill had agreed to support during the Yalta Conference. 
While Soong had not been able to reach a final agreement with 
Stalin and considered it necessary to report Stalin’s proposals to 
Chiang Kai-shek, it was a foregone conclusion that a satisfactory 
adjustment would be reached. The way was thus paved for Russia’s 
entry into the war. The two conditions that Stalin had placed on 
Soviet participation had been met. The United States had virtually 
completed the build-up of the necessar^?^ Siberian supply resen^e and 
the political considerations in which China was involved were almost 
certain to be satisfactorily arranged. More than that, over two months 
had elapsed since the defeat of Germany, and Stalin had promised 
that the Soviet Union would enter the war three months after Ger¬ 
many’s surrender. It seemed certain that Russia would enter the war in 
a matter of weeks. 

The first military meeting at the Potsdam Conference was held on 
July 26 and was attended by the British, Soviet, and American Chiefs 
of Staff. It was held in the Cecilienhof Palace in Babelsburg, which 
was beautifully furnished and had the outward appearance of an 
American estate that one might see in Newport, Grosse Point, or 
Burlingame. 

Admiral Leahy was selected as chairman for the first meeting. 
Without any unnecessary beating about the bush, he asked Antonov 
to outline Russia’s plans and intentions concerning the Japanese. 
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Antonov stated briefly that the Red Army would begin offensive 
operations in the latter half of August, with the exact date dependent 
on the conclusion of negotiations then being held with the Chinese. 
There was a thinly veiled invitation to the United States to needle 
Chiang into prompt acceptance of Stalin’s proposals. Antonov de¬ 
scribed the build-up of the Soviet forces in the Far East, putting 
particular emphasis on Russia’s dependence on the limited capacity 
of the Trans-Siberian railroad in the supply of her troops. This was 
a belated attempt to start discussions on the necessity of keeping 
American supplies flowing across the Pacific. Antonov gave further 
evidence of his apprehension in this regard by asking Admiral King 
if the Americans intended to occupy the northern Kurile Islands. 

It will be recalled that the preceding April the American Chiefs of 
Staff had decided they would not take any further action toward 
maintaining a supply route across the Pacific unless the Russians took 
the initiative in the matter. In reply to Antonov’s question. Admiral 
King said that we had no intention of occupying the Kuriles, but 
that if necessary we could maintain a line of communication with 
Russia without them. Admiral King’s manner left a definite impres¬ 
sion that we would force a passage through the Kuriles only if the 
Soviet authorities convinced us of a sufficiently urgent need for 
American supplies and also that the burden of proof was on the 
Russians. It was refreshing to hear an American take such a firm and 
independent stand in dealing with our Soviet friends. 

General Marshall then outlined the American military situation in 
the Japanese war. He was followed by General Arnold, who de¬ 
scribed our air operations. My heart was in my mouth when I heard 
him say that we had been unable to find places to put all the bombers 
we had left over from the European war. I fully expected the Russians 
to ask him to give them some, and I had visions of starting the old 
squabbles concerning deliveries and training programs all over again. 
Fortunately the Russians realized it was too late for them to create 
a strategic air force, so General Arnold’s remark passed without 
comment. In any case, our reliance on Russian aid had diminished to 
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such a degree that General Arnold would have had no hesitancy in 
refusing a Russian request for American bombers had he felt it best to 
do so. It was comforting to be in that position too. 

After my experience in trying to act as a go-between in the 
co-ordination of Russian operations with those of the Western Allies 
in the European war, I was convinced that some better system should 
be worked out with regard to co-ordination in the Far East. I was 
pretty certain that the Russians would want to retain operational 
control in Moscow, but I did not believe it would be possible. The 
distance to the Far East would be too great to permit Moscow to pull 
the strings as it had done in the war against Germany. 

With the approval of the Chiefs of Staff, on June 26, 1945, I pro¬ 
posed to Antonov that there be an exchange of liaison officers and a 
system of radio teletype communications between Marshal Vasiliev- 
sky’s headquarters and the headquarters of both General MacArthur 
and Admiral Nimitz. I suggested that these arrangements be made in 
time so that they could be put in operation on the day that Japanese- 
Soviet hostilities commenced. Each liaison group was to include about 
fifteen officers and thirty enlisted men. The United States offered to 
provide the necessary communications equipment. I suggested to 
Antonov that he make no attempt to reply to my proposal until he 
met our Chiefs of Staff at Potsdam. I thought he would find it more 
difficult to refuse them than to refuse me. 

When the American Chiefs of Staff arrived at Potsdam, I prepared 
a list of five requests which I recommended that they hand to the 
Soviet Chiefs of Staff. The first asked that the United States Nav)’' 
be permitted to establish two weather stations on Soviet territor)?^, 
one at Khabarovsk and the other at Petropavlovsk. These were de¬ 
sired by both Admiral King and General Arnold to improve weather 
forecasts in connection with naval and air operations. The second 
and third requests were for Soviet comments (without asking for 
their approval) on lines which the United States would recognize as 
the northern boundary for its naval and air operations. The fourth 
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request was for an answer to the proposal I had made for liaison 
arrangements. The fifth asked for an agreement to use each other’s 
naval and air bases for safe haven and the repair of battle-damaged 
ships or aircraft. At the conclusion of the first meeting Admiral Leahy 
handed General Antonov the list of requests, and it was agreed that 
the United States and Soviet Chiefs of Staff would have another meet¬ 
ing at which answers would be received. 

Meanwhile, on the political level the Soviet Government had in¬ 
formed the Western Allies of an approach which the Japanese had 
made to the Soviet Union asking it to act as intermediary in arrang¬ 
ing for the cessation of hostilities. The Japanese offer failed to go into 
the conditions under which the war should be ended, but it stressed 
the futility of continuing the struggle and suggested that it be ended 
for humanitarian reasons. The response was the Potsdam Declaration, 
which called for unconditional surrender but did offer Japan the 
prospect of retaining its sovereignty as a nation. While the Soviet 
Union was not a party to the Declaration, it was promulgated with 
Stalin’s concurrence. 

The second military meeting of the Potsdam Conference did not 
include the British Chiefs of Staff. Antonov opened the meeting by 
stating that Marshal Stalin had that day handed President Truman 
the answers to the five requests which had been submitted by the 
United States Chiefs of Staff. Our Chiefs had not seen them as yet so 
Antonov proceeded to read the answers aloud. In reply to the first he 
said that the Soviet Union was agreeable to the installation of weather 
stations at Khabarovsk and Petropavlovsk to serve American air and 
naval forces, but felt that they should be manned by Soviet personnel. 
A deep red flush appeared above Admiral King’s collar and soon 
spread to his face and head. I could see that he was a bit irate, but he 
restrained himself admirably and simply expressed his disappointment. 
He requested reconsideration, pointing out that the whole value of 
the proposed stations was in having them operated by American 
weather and communications personnel who were not only familiar 
with the sort of information our forces required, but who could com- 
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municate it rapidly by using American codes and radio procedure. 
Antonov must have known in advance how his proposal would be 
received, because he reversed himself at once and agreed to allow 
American personnel to operate the stations. 

Antonov suggested minor changes in the operational boundaries 
that we had set between American and Soviet naval and air operations 
in our second and third requests. The changes Antonov proposed 
were agreeable to Admiral King and General Arnold, and so those 
questions were settled. 

We were quite surprised when in answering our fourth request 
Antonov announced that Marshal Vasilievsky would hav^e complete 
control, without supervision from Moscow, of all Soviet operations 
in the Far East. He agreed that there should be an exchange of liaison 
detachments and that a system of communications between Soviet 
and American headquarters should be established at once so as to be 
ready to operate when Russo-Japanese hostilities began. He went us 
one better by suggesting that there should be an American detach¬ 
ment at the Soviet naval headquarters at Vladivostok as well as at 
Vasilievsky’s headquarters in Khabarovsk. This was of course ac¬ 
ceptable to us. In response to our last question Antonov not only 
agreed to the use of each other’s naval and air bases for safe haven 
and the repair of damaged naval vessels and aircraft, but gave our 
Chiefs of Staff maps showing where these bases were located and the 
facilities available at them. 

Antonov again gave evidence of his apprehension about continued 
supplies from America by asking when we thought we would be able 
to convoy ships through Tsushima Strait between the southern tips 
of Japan and Korea. He said that if this could be done by October, it 
would insure supply through the winter when ice conditions pre¬ 
vented a passage north of Japan. In reply Admiral King said that 
Tsushima would have to be cleared of mines while under fire from 
Japanese suicide planes and that this could not be started until the 
southern island of Kyushu had been taken. He said he thought it 
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would be possible to count on using the Strait by December, and 
this seemed to satisfy the Russians. 

The military meetings at Potsdam thus ended in complete accord. 
Not only were the Russian military leaders amenable to our proposals, 
but for the first time they were punctilious in carrying them out. 

It took considerable time to assemble the personnel and equipment 
for the weather stations and for the liaison detachments we were to 
establish, but when the Japanese surrendered on August 14 our parties 
were ready to leave Seattle. When hostilities ceased both General 
MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz decided it would not be necessary 
to send liaison detachments to Russian headquarters, and so on our 
initiative that project was canceled. The cancellation did not occur, 
however, until after the Russians had lived up to their promise and 
had made all arrangements for the reception and housing of the Amer¬ 
ican groups. In the case of the weather detachments, our Naval au¬ 
thorities considered that they would be of value in the period of 
occupation. The Red Army General Staff suggested that this project 
be canceled also, but on our insistence allowed the American stations 
to be set up in Khabarovsk and Petropavlovsk. While the Soviet 
authorities carried out their Potsdam commitment in allowing the 
two weather stations to be established, they completely destroyed 
their effectiveness by the restrictions they imposed on operations. 
When it was suggested that they be closed on December 15, we were 
glad to acquiesce. During the few days that the Russians were at war 
with the Japanese, the Soviets carefully observed the boundaries 
which separated their naval and air operations from ours. 

Following the Potsdam Conference, events cascaded with amazing 
rapidity toward the end of the war. Stalin had told the President, and 
Antonov had told the Chiefs of Staff, that Russia would begin hos¬ 
tilities in the latter half of August. When the atomic bomb fell on 
Hiroshima shortly after our return from Potsdam it received scant 
notice in the Soviet press, but it must have received the greatest atten¬ 
tion in the inner councils of the Soviet Government. Russia had to buy 
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her ticket to the Pacific peace conference, but she had to hurry or the 
show would have started and the seats would all be taken. 

On the afternoon of August 8 Antonov sent word that he would 
like to see the head of the British Military Mission and me at five 
o’clock. As soon as we were seated in his office he handed us each a 
copy of the note that had been sent to -the Japanese Government. It 
stated in brief that Japan was the only great power still holding out 
for continuance of the war. It rebuked Japan for failure to accept the 
terms of the Potsdam Declaration to which the Soviet Union adhered 
and said that, as the only means open to the Soviet Union to avoid 
further bloodshed and to save the Japanese people from destruction, 
Russia had joined forces with the Allied powers. In view of all this 
the Soviet Union declared that as of midnight August 8-9, it would 
consider itself to be in a state of war with Japan. 

Both Molotov, who informed Harriman of Russo-Japanese hostili¬ 
ties, and Antonov put particular emphasis on the fact that Russia was 
entering the war almost three months to the minute after Germany’s 
surrender had been accepted in Berlin. This was held up as evidence 
of the sanctity with which Stalin regarded his agreements. I could not 
help but feel that the atomic bomb had provided an urge that was 
somewhat more impelling. It was not the proper time to say so, how¬ 
ever. 

I was considerably surprised at the apathy with which the Russian 
people received the news that they were at war 'v^dth Japan. Even 
more surprising was their indifference less than a week later when 
they heard the war had ended. In the case of the Germans the bulk 
of the Russian population had been directly affected by the war. 
Nearly every Russian had some relatwe and many friends who had 
either been killed by the Germans or who had been taken into Ger¬ 
many for slave labor. The property destraction and vandalism carried 
on by the Germans was there to see. A hatred for the German people 
was thus engendered which required little of the anti-Fascist propa¬ 
ganda that filled the Soviet press. 

On the other hand, only those few Russians who inhabited Siberia 
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close to the Manchurian border had had any contact with the Japa¬ 
nese. Because of the necessity to maintain Japanese neutrality during 
four years of war, little mention had been made of Japan in the Soviet 
press. It was impossible to arouse any great hatred against a nation 
as remote as Japan, and perhaps that is why even in the last few weeks 
the party propaganda machine made no effort to do so. 

The situation was one in which several elements stood out in strik¬ 
ing relief. There was evidence that the Government was so certain of 
its power as to be able to lead the people into a war in which they had 
no apparent interest and without making an effort to arouse an in¬ 
terest. On the other hand, the apathy and silence on the part of the 
people was indicative of a cohesiveness and solidarity of opinion 
which, though repressed, constituted a considerable force. It seemed 
apparent that if Russia had needed the spirit of her people in a war 
against Japan as she had needed it in her fight with Germany, it would 
not have been forthcoming, at least not to the same degree. It would 
appear then that Russia will always have difficulty in inducing her 
peacefully inclined people to support a war that has to be carried to 
an enemy far removed from her borders. 

The night of August lo-i i was a hectic one for the American dele¬ 
gation in Moscow. In my opinion, it marked Harriman’s most im¬ 
portant victory in Russia. The evening started out quietly enough. 
I had invited Averell and Kathy Harriman, George and Analise Ken- 
nan, and Ed and Barbara Pauley to my house for dinner. After dinner 
we had some movies, and at about midnight Averell was called to the 
Kremlin by Molotov. 

When Harriman arrived, Clark-Kerr, the British Ambassador, was 
already there. Molotov told them that when the Soviet Ambassador 
had handed the Japanese Foreign Minister the Soviet Declaration of 
War, the Foreign Minister had informed him the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment was prepared to accept the conditions of the Potsdam Declara¬ 
tion subject only to certain reservations about retaining the Emperor 
as the sovereign ruler of Japan. Molotov said he understood that a 
similar message had been sent to the British and Americans through 
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the Swiss Government. He was anxious to know our attitude, saying 
at the same time that he was skeptical with regard to accepting the 
offer inasmuch as the reservations concerning the Emperor were not 
in accord with unconditional surrender. 

Meanwhile, George Kennan had been called from my party to re¬ 
ceive an urgent message from Washington giving the proposed Amer¬ 
ican reply to the Japanese offer. George hurried to the Kremlin and 
arrived just as Molotov had finished stating the Soviet views with 
regard to Japan’s proposal. The American reply, to which Soviet con¬ 
currence was requested, simply informed the Japanese in effect that 
surrender would have to be unconditional, that the Emperor would 
be required to assist in its implementation, and that the ultimate form 
of the Japanese Government would be a matter for decision by the 
free will of the Japanese people. 

Molotov’s reaction was noncommittal, but he told Harriman that 
the Soviet Government would give its answer the following day. 
Harriman replied that that would be unsatisfactory as he had to send 
an answer to Washington that night. Molotov said he would do his 
best. 

At two o’clock on the morning of August 11 Molotov again called 
Harriman and Clark-Kerr to his office. He informed them that the 
Soviet Government agreed to the reply the United States proposed 
sending to Japan. He added, however, that in case the Japanese de¬ 
cided to surrender, the Allied powers should reach an agreement on 
the candidacy or candidacies of the Allied High Command to which 
the Japanese Emperor and the Japanese Government were to be sub¬ 
ordinated. 

Harriman quizzed Af olotov a bit to make sure he had the true sense 
of his remarks about the Allied High Command before he went 
through the roof. He asked Adolotov if MacArthur would be ac¬ 
ceptable, to which Molotov replied that he thought so but would 
have to consult his Government. Molotov then said it was conceivable 
that there might be two Supreme Commanders, AfacAxthur and 
Vasilievsky. Harriman pointed out that the United States had carried 
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the main burden of the Pacific war for four years and had kept the 
Japanese off Russia’s back. He said the Soviet Union had been in 
the war but two days and that it was only just that an American 
should be the Supreme Commander—any other solution was unthink¬ 
able. Molotov said heatedly that he did not wish to make a reply as 
he would have to refer to the European war. He said he would con¬ 
sult with Stalin and send us an answer, 

Harriman came back to my office fighting mad, but he had no 
sooner arrived than a telephone call came from Pavlov, Molotov’s 
interpreter, who said that there had been a misunderstanding. The 
Soviet reply to the United States was changed to suggest that there 
should be consultation as to who was to be the Supreme Commander 
rather than agreement. The word “candidacies” was removed from 
the Soviet reply, and with its removal the implication that there might 
be more than one Supreme Commander, 

The firm attitude taken by Harriman successfully repelled the first 
postwar bid on the part of the Soviet Government to extend its influ¬ 
ence over the future of Japan. The effort had been made and the 
Soviet Government had been met with a firm and definite “no.” I 
think a victory must be credited to Harriman because any vacillation 
at the start would have been the opening wedge to some unfortunate 
compromise. The following day President Truman proposed to Stalin 
that General MacArthur be named Supreme Allied Commander with 
powers to accept and co-ordinate the Japanese surrender. The Presi¬ 
dent asked whom the Soviet Government wished to designate as its 
representative in the negotiations. Stalin replied at once, concurring 
in the choice of MacArthur and appointing Lieutenant General 
Kuzma Derevyanko to represent the Soviet Union, On August 14, 
1945 ,1 was informed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff of Japan’s capitula¬ 
tion. 

The day after Japan’s surrender I received a message from General 
MacArthur which was an information copy of one he was sending 
to all commanders under his control. The message was a directive to 
cease all offensive operations consistent with the safety of our troops 
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pending the complete cessation of hostilities. I was asked to pass the 
message on to the Russian High Command, which I did. However, in 
reading the address I had missed the fact that my copy of the message 
was for information only and passed it on to Antonov with a state¬ 
ment that, in carrying out his duties of arranging and co-ordinating 
the surrender, General MacArthur wished to have similar instructions 
issued to Soviet field commanders. It was a stupid blunder on my 
part, and the reaction was not long in forthcoming. Antonov asked 
me to inform MacArthur that the Supreme Commander of the Soviet 
forces was the sole judge of when offensive operations should cease 
in his theater. I sent Antonov’s reply to General MacArthur but went 
to Antonov at once, explained my error, and assured him that General 
MacArthur’s only desire was to keep the Soviet High Command fully 
informed of the action he was taking. In a day or two I had a reply 
from General MacArthur addressed to General Antonov which 
verified the statement I had made in my apology. Fortunately all was 
forgiven, but for a time I was certain that I had created an irreparable 
international rift. 

The period from August 14, when the Japanese capitulated, until 
September 2, when the surrender ceremonies took place aboard the 
U.S.S. Missouri, was one of considerable confusion and mutual sus¬ 
picion in our military relations with the Soviet Union. For the greater 
part of the period there were no Soviet representatives at General 
MacArthur’s headquarters, and all his communications with the Soviet 
High Command had to come through my office in an exchange of 
messages relayed almost completely around the world. Frequently, 
important messages were delayed, and the Russians would get their 
first information of events about which they should have been in¬ 
formed through press reports that were highly colored and only par¬ 
tially true. This led to an atmosphere of suspicion which was dispelled 
in the end by the thoroughness with which General MacArthur kept 
the Soviet High Command informed of his activities despite the delay 
in some of his communications. 

Most of the Japanese arrangements for the surrender, including the 
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cessation of hostilities, the first visit of Japanese emissaries to Manila, 
and the orders to be issued by the Emperor, were made by means of 
broadcasts in the clear from certain Japanese radio stations which 
were carefully monitored by us. Each Japanese communication was 
numbered, and upon its receipt General MacArthur would transmit 
it to me to be passed on to the Russians. The Japanese sent these 
messages at all hours of the day and night and they reached a consid¬ 
erable volume. Some were important and others concerned details 
that were of no importance at all. American reception of the messages 
depended on continuous monitoring of the Japanese stations and on 
the existence of suitable conditions for radio reception. As a result 
there were frequently gaps in the numbered messages which I passed 
on to the Russians. I am certain that the Red Army in the Far East 
was monitoring the Japanese stations and knew pretty well what was 
going on, but in Moscow the High Command became suspicious of 
our motives when the Japanese broadcasts were not given to them in 
their proper sequence. It was therefore necessary for me to have even 
the unimportant ones translated into Russian and to deliver them to 
Antonov. In addition, I had to send tracers to General MacArthur’s 
headquarters to obtain copies of the missing numbers. 

Some of the Japanese broadcasts were inaccurate. For example, one 
said that Russian forces were landing on Hokkaido. Stalin had previ¬ 
ously suggested that the Red Army accept the surrender of Japanese 
forces on Hokkaido and he had been refused on the grounds that the 
United States forces had earned the right to accept the surrender on 
the main Japanese islands. The message emanating from Japan made 
it appear as though the Russians were landing on Hokkaido without 
our concurrence. I took the matter up with Antonov as soon as I 
heard of it, and he assured me that no Soviet forces had landed on 
Hokkaido and that none would. Thus our suspicions and apprehen¬ 
sions were dispelled. On another occasion there was a Japanese report 
that Allied troops were landing on Shimushiri, the most northern of 
the Kurile Islands. This was an area of Soviet responsibility, and we 
assumed that if landings were being made the Russians were making 
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them. The Russians, on the other hand, suspected that we had gone 
back on our promise that the Kuriles would go to Russia, and on the 
basis of the Japanese report the Soviet leaders were certain that Amer¬ 
ican troops were landing on Shimushiri. General AlacArthur suc¬ 
ceeded in convincing the Russians that this was not so, and suspicion 
was again overcome. 

Another controversy arose in connection with General Order 
Number One that was to be issued by the Japanese Emperor to effect 
the surrender. In the original document which we passed on to the 
Soviet Government for approval nothing was said about Japanese 
forces on the Kurile Islands surrendering to Soviet commanders. At 
Stalin’s request the document was amended to take care of the dis¬ 
crepancy, and I gave General Slavin a copy of the amended order, 
calling attention to the correction that had been made. Meanwhile, 
President Truman had informed Stalin that the proposed amendment 
was acceptable. For some reason the General Staff failed to show the 
Foreign Office the corrected copy, and Molotov sent a formal protest 
to Harriman that this document had not been amended as agreed to 
by the President. I went to see Antonov about it and pointed out the 
correction that had been made on the copy I had given Slavin five 
days previously. Antonov was taken by surprise, and I could see that 
Slavin was about to die of mortification. I tried to cover him with his 
chief by suggesting that in view of the mass of material that was be¬ 
ing translated I could easily understand how this correction had 
escaped their notice. In any event, Soviet suspicion of American mo¬ 
tives proved to be unfounded. 

On August 19 I received word that we had succeeded in dropping 
a prisoner-of-war contact team in Mukden, which was still under 
Japanese control. The Japanese were agreeable to the immediate 
release of General Wainwright but insisted that they could do noth¬ 
ing in the matter without Soviet consent. I was requested to ask the 
Russians to issue the necessary instructions. 

I went to see Antonov and explained that Wainwright and all other 
Americans who had fought on Bataan and Corregidor were national 
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heroes, and I emphasized the gratitude the American people would 
have for Soviet assistance in effecting their immediate release. A few 
hours later Antonov informed me that instructions had been sent to 
Vasilievsky to do everything he could to further the prompt release 
of General Wainwright and other American prisoners of war in the 
Mukden area. He was also authorized to allow our planes to bring 
supplies to the Americans until all had been evacuated from Man¬ 
churia. 

Vasilievsky’s action was prompt and effective. He sent a group of 
Russian officers to Mukden, and their first query upon arrival was 
concerning the location of General Wainwright. When they were 
told that Wainwright was in a camp at Hsian about one hundred miles 
north of Mukden, a special Soviet train was sent there to get the 
American prisoners of war and bring them out. By the time the train 
arrived at Hsian, a group of Russians had already taken General 
Wainwright from Hsian to Mukden in a Soviet motor convoy. He 
and a number of other American officers departed from Mukden in 
American aircraft on August 27. The assistance given by the Russians 
in effecting the prompt release of General Wainwright recalled their 
co-operative attitude in allowing American internees to escape from 
Tashkent. It was further evidence that Soviet officials are inclined to 
be co-operative when they are convinced that the Americans involved 
in a given situation are not actuated by any ulterior motives. Un¬ 
fortunately there are few instances where the innocence of American 
intentions are so plainly evident as they were with regard to the re¬ 
lease of internees and of American prisoners of war in Manchuria. 

Marshal Stalin had told the President that General Derevyanko 
would represent the Soviet Union in the surrender negotiations at 
General MacArthur’s headquarters. I knew that the Red Army had 
no aircraft with sufficient range to go from Siberia to Manila, so I 
suggested to General MacArthur that he offer to send a B-29 or one 
of our four-engine transports to get Derevyanko. MacArthur re¬ 
sponded with a cordial invitation and at the same time gave me aU the 
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data concerning the flight of the aircraft he intended to send. Careful 
co-ordination was required at the Russian end, including the selection 
of an airfield large enough to accommodate one of our big airplanes 
and data concerning approaches and identification signals to insure 
its safety from Red Army anti-aircraft batteries. The arrangements 
were all completed and it was agreed that the plane would arrive in 
Russia on August 19. Meanwhile, a typhoon developed olf the south¬ 
ern coast of Japan and the American plane was postponed daily for a 
period of ten days because of bad weather. Due to poor communica¬ 
tions, I was unable to tell the Russians that the plane would be delayed 
until long after it had failed to arrive at its destination at the appointed 
hour. 

Getting Derevyanko to Manila was one of my last co-operative 
ventures with the Red Army General Staff. It was one in which I had 
a great personal interest, not only because I had proposed sending 
him to Manila in an American plane, but because when he arrived 
there Soviet-American liaison would be carried out on the spot instead 
of through my office on the other side of the world. His safe arrival 
would be a superdose of aspirin for my many headaches. Despite my 
interest I was viewed with extreme suspicion each time I announced 
that our plane had been delayed. It was intimated that the use of an 
American plane had been proposed so that Derevyanko’s departure 
could be delayed until it was too late for him to participate in the sur¬ 
render ceremonies. Finally the Russians decided to send their party 
to Manila in an American Catalina which we had sent them under the 
lend-lease program. Before it could be made ready the weather lifted, 
and General MacArthur’s plane arrived in Siberia in ample time to 
take Derevyanko back before the Allied party left for Tokyo. I have 
never felt more relieved. 

The last Soviet request for which I was to obtain American approval 
was for permission to send a group of correspondents and movie men 
to Tokyo to record the surrender proceedings. Before I left Moscow 
movies were shown of the surrender ceremonies aboard the Missouri. 
Pictures were taken from a small boat as the camera men approached 
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the ^‘Mighty Mo,” and by some freak of photography it appeared to 
be colossal. The bow looked as high as the Empire State Building, 
and the ship tapered off to a point at the stem which appeared as 
though it were a mile away. Had we been endeavoring to intimidate 
the Soviet Union with a display of American might, we could not 
have done better. We Americans realized that the picture was a dis¬ 
tortion, but we were delighted at the gasps of amazement that came 
from the Russians—in that picture the “Mighty Mo” more than lived 
up to its name. 

With the end of the Japanese war the reasons that prompted the 
establishment of the United States Military Mission no longer existed. 
Shortly after hostilities ended the British received an intimation from 
the Russians that their Mission should be withdrawn; and I recom¬ 
mended that ours should depart from the Soviet Union before it was 
invited to do so. Accordingly we closed our offices on October 31, 
1945, and American representation in Moscow was restored to our 
Military and Naval Attaches, 

It can scarcely be said that the Mission was an outstanding success. 
We had barely scratched the surface of the possibilities that existed 
for a full Soviet-American partnership in the prosecution of the war. 
In our efforts we had the full support of all Americans, from the 
President and the Chiefs of Staff on down. Our moderate successes 
were applauded and our many failures accepted with sympathetic 
understanding. In the Ambassador the Mission had a champion and an 
adviser who spared himself nothing in his endeavors to help us achieve 
our purpose. It is unfortunate that our successes could not have been 
more. 

I left Russia with a deep affection for her people but with high 
skepticism about the possibility of future American collaboration 
with her leaders. 




PART FOUR 


Can We Get Along 
with Russia? 




XVII. The Soviet Leaders 
and Their Policy 


I APPROACH this part of my book with the deepest humility. From 
my experience I would like to draw a pattern of the behavior that 
might be expected from Soviet leaders. I would like to leave the 
thought that the great mass of the Russian people are peace-loving 
and kindly disposed toward us. Finally, I would like to present an 
accurate diagnosis and prescribe a cure for the ills which may beset 
the world, and the United States in particular, if present Soviet policy 
continues unhampered. To accomplish these objectives fully I should 
be an “expert” on Russia—and there is no such thing. I should be one 
who understands Russia, when in fact she is beyond understanding 
Nevertheless, as an American who has lived in Russia for two years 
under circumstances which forced a closer contact with the Soviet 
Government than is afforded to most foreigners, I shall present, with 
no particular brief for their validity, the conclusions I have drawn 
about this land of contradictions. 

I am ready to accept as fact the theory that the Russian leaders are 
inspired by sincere motives rather than by desire for personal power 
and self-aggrandizement. They truly believe that Communism offers 
salvation to mankind, and they seek to impose their ideology on a 
world that would be receptive were it not for the ugly power ema¬ 
nating from capitalism. To them. Communism is the medicine that 
will cure all evils. Its beneficial effects have been demonstrated in 
Russia where, in the short span of twenty-five years, a nation has risen 
from chaos to become, in their minds, the strongest power in the 
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world. However, Russia will not be safe from reinfection until the 
same dosage has immunized the rest of the world from the scourge 
of capitalism. The medicine may be difficult to administer and bitter 
for the patient to take. The cure may be applied by force or it may be 
necessary to resort to deception and guile. Soviet leaders justify any 
means that will accomplish the end. 

Let us pause for a moment and look objectively at the Russian 
leaders before examining the methods by which they work. Starting 
with Stalin, who is the leader of an unlimited autocracy with power 
as absolute as that of Ivan the Terrible or Peter the Great, we arc 
struck at once by his isolation both from Russia and the resf of the 
world. Only on rare occasions is he seen outside the Kremlin. During 
my stay in Russia I saw him twice at parades when he stood on Lenin’s 
Tomb beneath the Kremlin walls, and once at the theater on the occa¬ 
sion of Churchill’s visit. None of us in the foreign delegations knew 
exactly where or with whom he lived—presumably he has living 
quarters somewhere within the Kremlin. He has a dacha that lies 
hidden behind a high fence on the outskirts of Moscow, but I know 
of no one who has seen him going to or from it. He has been in power 
for twenty-two years, and during that time I doubt if he has ever 
walked the streets of Moscow, certainly not unattended. 

Stalin’s only direct contacts with the outside world—at least so far 
as I have been able to learn—consist of a brief visit to Stockholm in 
his youth, his conferences with British and American leaders at 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, and the interviews he grants to for¬ 
eigners. For his knowledge of the world beyond Russian borders, and 
even of Russia beyond the walls of the Kremlin, he must rely on news 
dispatches and the reports of his subordinates. I think it is important 
to appreciate the isolation which Stalin’s position imposes on him as 
it emphasizes his dependence on his assistants and advisers. As may 
be expected in any totalitarian state, there is evidence of considerable 
jockeying for Stalin’s favor and for influence in forming his policies 
among those closest to him. This accounts for the contradictions that 
appear repeatedly in Stalin’s conduct of foreign relations. 
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In appearance Stalin is unprepossessing. He is short and colorless. 
One gets the impression that a physical toughness of early days is 
giving way to a pallid paunchiness developed by the sedentary habits 
of later years. He shows the marks of his sixty-seven years in the deep 
wrinkles of his skin and the gray thinness of what must once have 
been thick black hair. He betrays little emotion, and his manner is 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant. I have seen him smile, but I have not 
heard him laugh. I have seen him frown, and occasionally his words 
impart quick scathing anger, but I have never seen him appear particu¬ 
larly agitated. He has all the attributes of a good poker player. 

As to his character, I should say Stalin was courageous but cautious. 
He can act quickly and decisively or wait with infinite patience. He 
can be kind or merciless as the spirit moves him. He has a keen in¬ 
tellect evidenced from time to time by his application of historical 
lessons to present events and by his understanding of the character¬ 
istics and use of weapons. His intelligence is demonstrated by a quick 
grasp of the essential elements of any situation with which he is con¬ 
fronted. Stalin has the typical politician’s psychology. His picture is 
prominently displayed on all the buildings of Russia on the slightest 
provocation—the people are not allowed to forget his position of 
leadership. I have seen him fawn over children before the multitude 
with the same political acumen that prompts similar public displays 
by American politicians. At official banquets he pays a special tribute 
to each and every subordinate leader present. His blind spots result 
from the narrow confines of ideological fanaticism in which his life 
has run. 

It is generally conceded that the Politburo is the advisory and to 
some extent the policy-making body which exerts the greatest influ¬ 
ence on Stalin. It is composed of thirteen members, almost equally 
divided among those who are public figures and those who appear 
only behind the scenes. This is really a Communist party organization 
rather than a governmental agency. Those best known to the world 
among this group are Molotov, Mikoyan, Voroshilov, and possibly 
Zhdanov. Almost without question, one of the thirteen members of 
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the Politburo has already been selected as Stalin’s successor but 
probably no one save Stalin himself—and perhaps the man he has 
chosen—knows who he may be. Prominent mention is given to A^olo- 
tov as heir-apparent. Mikoyan is sometimes spoken of, but it is prob¬ 
able that as head of the Commissariat of Foreign Trade he has become 
too immersed in the economic aspects of government to have de¬ 
veloped the political qualifications that the party leadership will re¬ 
quire. Others who are suggested are Zhdanov, the party leader in 
Leningrad, who established a national reputation in conducting the 
defense of that city, and Marshal Zhukov, who is the most publicized 
military hero. Whoever it is, we may expect him to continue the poli¬ 
cies established by Stalin. 

In several places in this narrative I have mentioned the strain that 
occurred in Soviet-American relations following Yalta. The difficulty 
stemmed from a difference in the interpretation the United States and 
the Soviet Union placed on the procedure that should be followed in 
reconstituting the Polish Government. It was our understanding that 
Molotov, Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, and Harriman were to comprise 
an Allied Committee to consult with the Polish leaders of all factions 
and to create a Provisional Government in which all parties would be 
represented and which would carry on until conditions permitted 
holding elections at which the people could select a government of 
their own choice. The Russians took the view that the Polish Govern¬ 
ment already established under Soviet auspices should be expanded to 
include representatives of other Polish parties. However, Molotov 
would not consent to interview any Polish representatives other than 
those acceptable to the Soviet-sponsored Polisli Government, which 
meant in reality those acceptable to the Soviet Union. 

The differences which arose over the Polish question were ag¬ 
gravated by our refusal to give way to the Soviet demand that Field 
Marshal Alexander’s negotiations for the surrender of German forces 
in Italy be broken off. This resulted in an acrimonious exchange of 
telegrams between President Roosevelt and Stalin which must have 
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made the President question just before his death the wisdom of his 
beneficent policy toward the Soviet Union. 

On top of the Bern situation three incidents occurred as the result 
of irresponsible acts by young American aviators. In one case, a plane 
was forced down in Poland because of insufficient fuel to return to 
Italy. It was undamaged, and the crew was hospitably received at the 
airfield where they landed. The Russian commandant refueled the 
plane but told the crew they could not depart until clearance had 
been obtained from Moscow. The pilot asked for permission for him¬ 
self and his crew to go to the plane to get some clothes. This was 
granted, and when they were aboard they slammed the doors, started 
the engine, and departed. In another case, a Pole friendly to the Lon¬ 
don regime was dressed in an American uniform and taken from one 
part of Poland to another on an American plane then on its way out 
of the country. Needless to say, the N.K.V.D. was waiting to appre¬ 
hend him when the plane made its last stop on Polish territory. In the 
third case, a Red Army major, who claimed to have been born in 
America, was a stowaway on an American plane leaving Poland for 
Italy. Our authorities in Italy returned him to Russia and almost cer¬ 
tain execution as soon as he landed. As a result of these acts of thought¬ 
less individuals, Stalin, at a meeting with Harriman, accused the 
United States Army Air Forces of indulging in subversive activities 
in Poland aimed at interference with the operations of the Red Army. 

The Russian reaction to our differences over Poland, Alexander’s 
surrender negotiations, and the air incidents referred to above fol¬ 
lowed a pattern of behavior that we had experienced in the past and 
which we may confidently expect to experience in the future when¬ 
ever Stalin’s displeasure is incurred. A complete stop was put to all 
American activities within the Soviet Union. The methods employed 
in clamping down on us were characteristically Russian. 

Word seemed to have been passed to all agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment to suspend action in all ventures in which Americans were in¬ 
volved. We were hardest hit in connection with the evacuation of 
prisoners of war. I have described elsewhere how we were denied the 
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right, granted to us under the Yalta agreement, to meet our prisoners 
close to the point of their release, and how we felt the effects of Soviet 
displeasure at our air base in Poltava. 

The blackout on Americans extended elsewhere. We had been 
promised that we would be permitted to study the German submarine 
experimental station at Gdynia as soon as it was captured. We were 
not allowed to do so on the grounds that the city was unsafe until it 
had been cleared of mines. We were promised air bases at Budapest, 
but after permitting one reconnaissance trip by General Hill the 
Russians refused to issue the necessary instructions to implement the 
plan. The American group that was to be allowed to survey the Amur 
River valley was delayed at Fairbanks for nventy-one days before 
we gave up in disgust. The Civil Air Administration refused to con¬ 
tinue discussions concerning the establishment of a connecting air 
route between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

On the political side the situation was perhaps even worse. The im¬ 
portance of the United Nations Conference was depreciated by 
Molotov’s refusal to appear at San Francisco. It took President Roose¬ 
velt’s death and prompt action by Averell Harriman to induce Stalin 
finally to allow Molotov to go. Settlement of the Polish problem went 
by default because of Molotov’s refusal to act except on his own 
terms. Equipment from the Rumanian oil fields, some of it American 
owned, was transported to Russia, thus cutting off a prospective in¬ 
crease in the Allied oil supply and losing an opportunity to save ship¬ 
ping space by getting Rumanian oil into production quickly. 

In only one field were our relations at all amicable. That was in 
connection with the delivery of American supplies to Russia. Even 
here the American task was not made easier by any marked degree of 
Soviet co-operation. For example, we could have effected a consider¬ 
able saving of American shipping by prompt use of Black Sea ports 
as soon as it was safe to do so. Instead, there was a delay of several 
months in clearing mine fields and rehabilitating ports. We were re¬ 
fused the privilege of having an American representative at Constanta 
in Rumania, one of the ports of call for our ships. 
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From the situation that existed in the spring of 1945 it seems that 
certain definite conclusions stand out as irrefutable. First, we may 
expect prompt reprisals whenever we incur Soviet displeasure by re¬ 
fusing to play the game exactly in accordance with their rules. Second, 
we can expect reprisals to extend to all activities in which contact 
with the Soviet Union is involved regardless of the remoteness of such 
activities from the field in which the original difference of opinion 
occurred. Third, Soviet reprisals will be resorted to even though they 
adversely affect the immediate interests of the Soviet Union. 

Throughout my stay in Moscow I was constantly impressed by 
evidence that Soviet leaders were determined to defeat any joint 
enterprise that involved close contact with foreigners. There were 
probably several reasons for this. The foremost was suspicion of for¬ 
eign motives. In view of the historical background of Russian experi¬ 
ence with foreigners, it was the most understandable reason. In 
Russian eyes, the war with Germany and Japan was only the first 
phase in the ultimate struggle between Communism and Capitalism. 
The long-range objectives of the Communist leaders were clear, and 
it was logical to them to take for granted that Capitalist leaders had 
equal vision. They suspected that Allied probing for closer contacts 
with Russia was for the purpose of obtaining intelligence that would 
be useful in the struggle between ideologies that would eventually 
come. 

Another reason for Russian aloofness, in my opinion, was her desire 
to achieve a complete Russian victory in her own theater of opera¬ 
tions. Allied participation in any degree would dilute a Russian vic¬ 
tory by just that much. In addition, Russia’s postwar prestige would 
be weakened in the eyes of those countries she hoped to dominate by 
threat rather than use of strength. Soviet leaders were determined to 
have a Russian victory that was untainted by Allied participation on 
Russia’s battlefield. It was to be a victory that could be held up before 
the world as evidence of the might of the Red Army—it was to be 
decorated with no other banners. True, she would accept munitions 
from her allies, but this only emphasized their weakness in having to 
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call on Russia to fight with weapons the allies could not man them¬ 
selves. This is the type of dissembling argument that has reached per¬ 
fection in Russia through force of circumstance. 

Finally, it seems obvious to me that Russia remained aloof from her 
allies for fear of contaminating her own people by contact with the 
representatives of effete capitalism. Poltava offered an example of 
what could happen. When the Americans came, they brought with 
them refinements of maintenance equipment about which the Red 
Air Force had not even dreamed. They paraded their shiny monstrous 
refueling trucks, their snow plows, their fire-fighting apparatus, and 
their wreckage disposal trucks. In the infirmary were surgical instru¬ 
ments, sterilizing machines, dental chairs, and other equipment on a 
scale hitherto unknown in Russia, Then there was the American sol¬ 
dier with his chocolate bars, cigarettes, and other attractions for the 
Russian girls which lured them away from their own men. This ex¬ 
perience made it seem certain that contacts with foreigners could only 
sow the seed of discontent which would weaken the cohesiveness of 
the Soviet nation during the war and in the future. 

Whatever the reasons, the fact that Russia desired, insofar as possi¬ 
ble, to play a lone hand was proved by undeniable evidence. In her 
darkest days she refused to allow a group of Allied bombers to base in 
the Caucasus in order to assist her at Stalingrad. Our well-meant volun¬ 
tary efforts to support her advance in the Balkans \vith our Air Force 
operating from Italy brought forth protests rather than gratitude. No 
single American was allowed to enter the Soviet Union without pres^ 
sure from the Ambassador or me, and then a visa was granted only 
after an exhaustive study of the background of the individual in¬ 
volved. Under these circumstances it was clear that nothing much 
could come of a partnership in which one of the principals was not 
only reluctant, but proficient in sabotaging its effectiveness. 

There has been considerable discussion among United States author¬ 
ities and in the editorial pages of the American press as to the ad¬ 
visability’of dealing with Russia on a quid pro quo basis. From my 
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experience, it is the only basis upon which we can establish reasonably 
good relations with present Soviet leadership. However, such a policy 
must be intelligently applied. It would be unwise, for example, for the 
United States to refuse a reasonable request made by the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment for the sole reason that the Russians had previously refused a 
reasonable but unrelated request made by us. Such procedure would 
soon develop a competition of discourtesy in which our chances of 
winning would be nil. Far better to adopt a positive attitude and make 
concessions to the Soviet leaders provided that they agree at the same 
time to make related concessions to us. In short, a quid pro quo policy 
should be adopted for reaching agreement rather than as a means of 
retaliation. 

There are several reasons for advocating this policy. It was my ex¬ 
perience that Soviet officials are intelligent and shrewd traders. They 
do not permit sentiment to play a part in negotiations in which the 
interests of the Soviet Union are involved. There is no such thing as 
banking good will in Russia. Each proposition is negotiated on its 
merits without regard to past favors. 

Unfortunately in the early part of the war the United States was in 
a position where it had to meet all Soviet demands without question 
in order to keep Russia in the war. It might have been expected that 
our attitude of helpfulness and generosity would arouse a feeling of 
friendliness or gratitude on the part of the Soviet authorities which 
would influence them favorably toward the United States in subse¬ 
quent negotiations. On the contrary, American generosity was taken 
as a sign of weakness, and the Soviet leaders became increasingly over¬ 
bearing and demanding. They persisted in this attitude long after the 
urgent need for American aid ceased to exist. We continued our 
appeasement policy long after it was necessary to do so. Whenever 
we did take a firm stand during the war, our relations took a turn for 
the better. I believe it can be said with some degree of certainty that 
Soviet officials are much happier, more amenable, and less suspicious 
when an adversary drives a hard bargain than when he succumbs 
easily to Soviet demands. 
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An ideal opportunity for applying the quid pro quo policy arose 
during the war when our inspection of the German submarine experi¬ 
mental station at Gdynia, promised to us at Yalta, fell under the blight 
of the post-Yalta blackout. This was a perfect chance to force the 
Soviet hand. We had been running the German submarine blockade 
with convoys of Russian supplies for four years. In doing so we had 
lost seventy-seven ships with their crews and cargoes. Yet we were 
denied access to Gdynia because the Russians were displeased over an 
entirely unrelated matter. We should have gone to the Soviet leaders 
and said that we could not justify sending our men, supplies, and ships 
through submarine-infested waters until we had satisfied ourselves 
that no stone had been left unturned to insure their maximum safety. 
Further, that if we were not to be allowed to examine the submarine 
experimental station, convoys to Russia would cease at once. This 
would have been a blow that the Soviet leaders could not have taken. 
They would either have met our demand or they would have been 
forced to admit that American supplies were no longer urgently 
needed. I recommended that we take such action, but my recom¬ 
mendation was disapproved. There were still some people in Wash¬ 
ington who lived in dire fear of risking Soviet displeasure. 

Another instance in which the quid pro quo policy might have 
been applied was in the case of Rumanian oil. When Rumania was 
occupied much of the production machinery was shipped to the 
Soviet Union over the protest of the Western Allies. We should have 
told the Russians that either the Rumanian oil fields would be restored 
to maximum production with the least practicable delay or American 
oil shipments to the Soviet Union would stop. 

Still a third case arose when American aircraft were grounded in 
Russia for a period of over a month. We should simply have grounded 
Soviet aircraft at Fairbanks, Alaska, until the ban imposed on us was 
lifted. 

I have cited these cases to illustrate what I mean by bargaining on 
a quid pro quo basis. The important aspect of such a policy is that 
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bargaining be on the basis of reciprocal action in connection with 
related matters. 

Another difficulty I had in my relations with Soviet leaders was in 
deciding whether or not to approach them on projects that were 
desirable but not of primary importance to the United States. In this 
connection our American system of decenti'alized authority worked 
to our disadvantage in the Soviet Union. Almost every American 
agency was anxious to know how its particular problems were being 
met in Russia. Each one assumed that it had a Russian counterpart 
with which it might co-operate. Hardly a day passed that I did not 
receive a request to make some proposal for Soviet co-operation on 
the most inconsequential matters. One group wished to have repre¬ 
sentatives with the forward headquarters of units of the Red Army 
so that prompt investigation could be made of German topographical 
maps stored in the public buildings of German cities captured by the 
Red Army. Another agency wished to have representatives on hand 
to conduct joint studies of over three hundred German industrial 
sites and experimental stations as soon as they were occupied by the 
Russians. Such requests were viewed with the utmost suspicion by 
the Soviet leaders and had no chance of winning their approval. They 
succeeded only in helping to build up a habit of saying “no” to Amer¬ 
ican requests that carried over to proposals we made that were of 
real importance. In many instances the Soviet Union had no counter¬ 
part to the American agency which submitted the requests, but, if it 
did, it was idle to have expected that it could co-operate freely with 
Americans. All foreign contacts are closely scrutinized and carefully 
directed by the highest Soviet authority. For this reason we should 
resign ourselves to seeking Soviet co-operation only on the broad 
aspects of any joint enterprise and refrain from seeking it at all unless 
the results expected are essential to our interests. 

After encountering almost unfailing Soviet opposition to American 
proposals I recommended to our Chiefs of Staff that we keep the 
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Soviet military authorities informed of action we intended to take 
but ask for their comment or concurrence only when the necessity 
to do so was plainly indicated. This suggestion was motivated by my 
conviction that Soviet leaders have respect only for strength. The 
wisdom of this proposed policy had been illustrated time and again. 
We had very little difficulty in co-ordinating air operations in south¬ 
ern Europe after General Taker’s blunt announcement that effective 
at such and such time his air force would operate to a bomb line he 
had selected himself. There was also the case in the Far East when we 
arbitrarily announced the northern limits of our naval and air opera¬ 
tions. Soviet concurrence was not requested; hence it was forth¬ 
coming at once. On the other hand, we unfailingly ran into difficul¬ 
ties when we asked for prior Soviet concurrence for some action we 
proposed to take. Illustrative of this was the difficulty we had in 
obtaining Soviet approval in the selection of targets for the first 
shuttle-bombing mission. Another case was when we requested Soviet 
comment on the negotiations Field Marshal Alexander was carr)dng 
on for the surrender of German forces in Italy. I believe there is no 
question but that Soviet approval of our actions, not requiring con¬ 
current Soviet action, will be given more freely if we proceed to act 
independently and as we think best without seeking prior agreement. 

Much of the difficulty encountered in attempting to collaborate 
with the Soviet Union stems from differences in basic concepts and 
methods. If we recognize these differences we shall have some toler¬ 
ance for the Soviet point of view, but at the same time we are entitled 
to expect that Soviet leaders will have some tolerance for ours. 

In Russia authority is centralized in one man; in America we de¬ 
centralize to manv. The effect of this difference is that agreement 
can be reached in the first instance only when Stalin is present to make 
it. In all other cases and in all negotiations below the highest level, 
Soviet representatives cannot make decisions and are usually afraid 
to discuss the matter. A proposition being considered by the American 
and Soviet Governments is seldom explored thoroughly and agreed 
upon objectively. In no case was I able to meet the Soviet Chief of 
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Staff, thrash out a problem, and arrive at a solution acceptable to both. 
The same restrictions apply to our relations with Gromyko in the 
United Nations and with Molotov in the Council of Foreign Minis¬ 
ters. They can only advocate a predetermined point of view and can 
never recognize any validity in an adversary’s argument. When we 
meet with any Soviet official we are meeting with a specialized mes¬ 
senger. His freedom of action is only in the method used to support 
his master’s point of view. He can reach no agreement until he has 
carried our arguments back to his master and has received instructions 
as to what compromises may be made. This applies not only to basic 
decisions, but also to the numberless supporting decisions which might 
be called for in carrying them out. It is a system that is not conducive 
to close collaboration. 

We differ in our beliefs concerning the four freedoms, and each of 
us is amazed at those of the other. We differ in our interpretation of 
the meaning of words. We lay stress on the spirit of agreements; the 
Russians recognize only the written word. These are only some of our 
basic differences in which both sides are not only sincere but irrec¬ 
oncilable. 

Some of our differences with the Russians spring from the language 
difficulty. Russian is a more precise language than English. In Rus¬ 
sian there is more apt to be a word to express each different shade of 
meaning. In English the same word not only has different meanings, 
but inflections on words and their relations to other words in the 
context connote different thoughts. Thus a Russian translation into 
English often appears blunt and unnecessarily offensive, while an 
English translation into Russian is likely to result in an interpretation 
not intended. I recall one case in which a joint Russian-American 
committee was to be organized which we thought should remain in 
continuous session. To the Russians this meant that members could 
not leave the committee room to eat, to sleep, or for any other pur¬ 
pose. After arguing the point with mounting suspicion on both sides 
for half an hour, it was settled by agreeing that the committee should 
always be available to meet immediately upon call of the chairman. 
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Another deterrent to close collaboration is the impossibility of es¬ 
tablishing close personal relations with the Soviet officials with whom 
we deal. In the two years I was in Russia I had close contacts with 
officials of a great many branches of the Government. I was not in¬ 
vited to the home of any one of them. In self-defense I must hasten 
to add that my experience in this respect was identical with that of all 
foreigners. At meetings with officials with whom I had business there 
was usually a third person present from some other branch of the 
Government who took copious notes on everything. I remember one 
such individual who took notes of a risque story I was attempting to 
tell after the conclusion of the business of the meeting. I stopped in 
the middle and asked him if his notes would not ruin my reputation 
when he turned them in to whoever received them. He was a bit em¬ 
barrassed and allowed the rest of my story to go unrecorded. 

I did succeed in inducing some of my contacts to dine with me. I 
soon learned that in each case it was necessary for that Soviet official 
to obtain approval from higher authority before accepting. It was 
embarrassing to see them squirm for an excuse when I invited them 
orally, so I usually sent invitations in writing. I frequently asked them 
to bring their wives with them, but that was apparently expecting too 
much. I think that those who did dine with me enjoyed themselves 
while they were there. I made it a point to avoid “shop talk” and did 
my best to fill them with American whisky in revenge for the vodka 
I had to consume at official Soviet functions. I definitely gained the 
impression, however, that my friends much preferred not to be in¬ 
vited to my house, as any association with foreigners subjected them 
to the risk of becoming suspect among their own people. 

The greatest deterrent to full collaboration lies in Soviet distrust 
of foreigners. I believe that this can be overcome to a limited degree 
by complete frankness. I was fortunate in being directed by General 
Marshall to be entirely open in all my dealings with Soviet officials. 
I can honestly say that not once in my two years in Russia did I tell a 
Soviet official one thing and mean or intend something else. Because 
of the support I had from home I was able to make good on every 
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statement or promise that I made. If I did not like something, I made 
no bones about saying so. I am convinced that this is the best policy to 
follow. It was adopted by every member of the Mission, and while our 
success was not great, it was relatively so. 

The Soviet leaders pride themselves on living up to their agreements. 
I really believe that they think they do. However, they are past masters 
at rationalizing and dissembling, and they have no difficulty whatso¬ 
ever in concluding that the other party to an agreement has done 
something which relieves them from their obligations. In addition, 
their suspicion of foreigners is so inbred that it is inconceivable to 
them that a foreigner can enter into an agreement in good faith. This 
in itself is a rational reason for Soviet repudiation of almost any com¬ 
mitment. I can think offhand of ten agreements that were violated in 
their entirety by the Soviet Government during my stay in Russia, but 
I am sure that if confronted by charges to that effect, Soviet official¬ 
dom would present reasons which they would consider sufficient to 
justify their action in each case. When Soviet leaders are unable to 
rationalize sufficiently to void an agreement which they regret, they 
are particularly adept at creating conditions which make it impossible 
of fulfillment. Anything can happen in such cases—key officials will 
get sick, others will be out of town, boats will sink, and so on and so 
on—with the result that the agreement might just as well not have 
been made. 

In summary, a thumbnail sketch reveals a Soviet leadership sincerely 
inspired by the urge to spread Communism throughout the world. It is 
unscrupulous in accomplishing its ideological purpose. It is centered 
in one man to whom all must bend their wfils. By force of circum¬ 
stance the leader must remain secluded. He can lay out the master 
plan but must rely on advisers who differ among themselves as to the 
methods of carrying it out. The enemies of Soviet leadership are the 
leaders of the capitalist world. Since this is so, every act of the capital¬ 
istic leaders must be viewed with suspicion. Until their followers are 
cleansed of the taint of capitalism, they must be kept from contacting 
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the Russian people, whose thought is being fitted to the Communistic 
mold. Soviet leadership will meet with an enemy when it is expedient 
to do so in progressing to the ultimate objective. It will bargain 
shrewdly; it will bluff at every opportunity; it will stop and wait 
whenever and wherever the enemy is stronger; its objective is not one 
to be reached in a day, a year, a generation; attainment will come 
through patient and unremitting pressure and by taking full advantage 
of the soft spots in the enemy’s armor. 

And so, with respect to her leaders, we come to the question “Can 
we get along with Russia?” My answer is “Yes” despite the gloomy 
picture I have painted. We can get along with the present Russian 
leaders if we recognize them for what they are. We can, if we are 
stronger, smarter, and at least as certain of our objectives as they are 
of theirs. We must appreciate that we are dealing with individuals 
who are motivated by realism and not by sentiment. We must be 
shrewd enough to get value received for concessions we make. We 
must be certain that our own hands are clean in our relations with 
Soviet leaders. We must be motivated by principles in which we be¬ 
lieve rather than by retaliation against principles which we abhor. 
Above all, we must abandon the hopes that go with the weakness of 
appeasement. We are dealing with people who respond only to 
strength. It may not be a happy relationship, but it can be a work¬ 
able one. Leadership is a transient thing, and beneath the oppression 
of the present Soviet regime is a people with whom we shall some¬ 
day be proud to march into a happier future. 



XVIII. The Russian People 


M y admiration and affection for the Russian people may in¬ 
spire hopes for the future that cannot be fulfilled. Neverthe¬ 
less, I believe that in the last analysis they represent the power 
and strength of the Soviet Union—power and strength that may be 
temporarily diverted to sinister purposes but which in the long run 
will be exerted toward the peace and happiness of mankind. Consider¬ 
ing the effectiveness with which foreigners are isolated from the 
people of Russia, it is no doubt presumptuous on my part to attempt 
to reach conclusions concerning them. However, my position on the 
sidelines of Russian life may have given me a better perspective in 
viewing her people than would have been the case in a more intimate 
association in which it might have been difficult to see the woods be¬ 
cause of the trees. 

My task would be simplified if I could place the leaders and the 
people in separate compartments. An attempt to do so could result 
only in a distorted picture of both. They are inextricably bound to¬ 
gether and mutually dependent on each other. Difficult as it is for 
Americans to understand, I believe it can be said that on the whole the 
leaders in Russia today have the support, confidence, and acclaim of 
the people. To us it seems impossible that any people could support a 
government which denies them the personal freedoms that we have 
struggled to win and preserve, a government that reaches down into 
family life and banishes those dearest to them on the slightest sus¬ 
picion of disloyalty, or a government that regiments their lives down 
to the most minute detail. But we should remember that the mass of 
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the Russian people have never experienced personal freedom, that a 
secret police with its arbitrary power has been an accepted part of 
Russian life for centuries, and that to the people of Russia regimenta¬ 
tion has always been normal to existence. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and it is difficult for the masses to be¬ 
lieve that the present leaders have failed. The doubts that may have 
been raised through the years by the hardships and sacrifices the people 
have been forced to endure, or by the purge of those whose doubts 
became known, have been dispelled by ultimate victory in a war that 
drew Government and people together in pursuit of a righteous cause. 
National self-confidence has made its first appearance in Russia. No 
longer is it felt that failure must attend every Russian undertaking. 
The people have accepted as fact that Russian achievement in defeat¬ 
ing the common enemy far outshone that of the western powers. 
They have reason to believe that achievement will shine still more 
brightly and that Russia’s position will be universally recognized once 
her untapped resources have been put to their proper uses. The way 
was hard and mistakes were made, but much of the past has been 
forgiven in the bright light of the future. Unfortunately the Rus¬ 
sian people are not allowed to see that the pattern being cut by their 
leaders is much the same as that which was followed in Germany. If 
they could only know the truth about their German neighbors, they 
might realize that a nation which is led to dizzy heights by unscrupu¬ 
lous leaders can expect a disastrous fall. 

Life within Russia holds greater promise than ever before. The full 
pay-off is always just around the corner, but the threat of disaster is 
easily obscured by government propaganda. Though the domestic 
achievements of Russian leadership may seem to us to be only those 
which ought to be taken for granted in the modern world, they loom 
large in the eyes of the Russian people. In the short span of twenty- 
seven years illiteracy, once prevalent, has almost disappeared; educa¬ 
tion, once impossible to the average Russian, has now become universal. 
The capabilities of the individual, once suppressed, are now nurtured 
and developed primarily for the good of the state but incidentally to 
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the benefit of the individual. Culture and the arts, once reserved for 
the few, are now enjoyed by the many. Despite regimentation the 
individual is made to feel that he is a contributing member of so¬ 
ciety—a feeling that adds purpose and happiness to life. Except for the 
ban that has now been partially lifted on religion, there has been a 
marked increase in the intellectual if not in the material advantages 
of Russian life. Even material advantages have been increased some¬ 
what and with fair consistency, however gradual. The smallest rise 
in living standards, such as that represented by a few additional grams 
of bread, has meant more to the Russian people than refrigerators, 
television, or frequency modulation would mean to us. The suffering 
endured by the people in making these slight advantages possible has 
no doubt made them more appreciative. These are all additional rea¬ 
sons for the confidence the people give to their leaders. Confidence 
will continue only so long as the Government can successfully keep 
the people in ignorance of the way the rest of the world lives. 

When I first went to Russia I had a language teacher, a woman then 
thirty-five years of age. She lived in a dingy, unheated single room 
with her bedridden mother. There was scarcely enough to eat for 
either of them. She was charming and well educated—a woman of cul¬ 
ture—and I confess I was more interested in learning her background 
and something of her outlook on life than I was in the language she 
was trying to teach me. Her story came out in snatches and some¬ 
what reluctantly. She was born eleven years before the revolution, of 
a family that must have been one of considerable wealth. Her perfect 
English was learned from an English governess, her French from a 
French governess. She spoke of her grandmother’s estate with its tre¬ 
mendous house, horses, and cattle. Her breeding and background were 
plainly evident in her dignity, her carriage, her speech, the care of her 
hands, and the well-dressed effect she achieved with her limited ward¬ 
robe. 

I frequently went to the theater because I thought the perfect dic¬ 
tion of the actors would help me get an ear for the language. I asked 
my teacher to go with me one night to see a play called Kremlin 
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Chimes. Like all Russian drama in a modern setting, this play was obvi¬ 
ously a medium of propaganda designed to make the people content 
with their lot. The theme was so obvious that a knowledge of the 
language was not required to understand it. The actors were made 
up to resemble the characters they portrayed, and the central figures 
were Lenin and Stalin. The story concerned an outstanding engineer 
who had abandoned his profession rather than make his talents avail¬ 
able to the Bolshevik regime. In one scene the secret police came to the 
engineer’s house late at night, and, to the despair of his family, he 
was taken away from his home. Instead of being taken to Siberia he 
was brought before Lenin, succumbed to his charm, became a party 
member, worked at his profession, and everyone was happy ever 
after. 

Frequently I would look at my teacher, and whenever I did she was 
completely absorbed in the play, which she had already seen seven 
times. When the N.K.V.D. came for the engineer she wept at the 
scene and told me that it was a very real portrayal of what had hap¬ 
pened in so many Russian homes. However, there was reverence in 
her eyes whenever Lenin or Stalin appeared on the stage. From the 
way she looked at them and from what she said, it was apparent that 
she was firmly convinced that despite the injustices and suffering, the 
end result of the revolution had been the greatest good for the greatest 
number. Her attitude was amazin^ in view of the background of her 
early life which she still vividly remembered, and in view of her pres¬ 
ent circumstances in comparison to what they might have been. She 
felt she was participating in a great experiment and seemed to have no 
regrets. 

I realize that it is easy to exonerate a people from the sins of its 
leaders. We made that mistake with the German people after World 
War I, and there are those who would repeat the same mistake today. 
There is a considerable difference, however, between the Germans 
and the Russians. The Germans have enjoyed centuries of literacy 
and culture, whereas the mass of the Russian people have become 
literate only in the last generation or two. The Germans had liberty 
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and freedom within their grasp but voluntarily stood by when losing 
them. The Russians have never known freedom. Some thought they 
were winning it in the revolution, only to emerge with a leadership 
at least as ruthless as any they had had before. Thousands upon 
thousands of Russians have paid with their lives for opposition to the 
present regime. It should be remembered also that there was a long 
period in which the German people could plot their own course un¬ 
hampered by a secret police or government propaganda. The Russian 
people have never been free from either. These are factors which 
should be considered before holding the Russian people responsible 
for the acts of their leaders. 

Yet the strength of Russia is in the mass of her people. This is the 
force that Soviet leadership must control if it is to continue on the 
course which it has laid out for itself. The impression I gained of 
the characteristics of the people leads me to believe that they will sur¬ 
render much of their freedom but never freedom of thought, that they 
will remain docile to a point but if sufficiently provoked will fight and 
die for their ideals, and that on the whole they are intensely nationalis¬ 
tic in their devotion to Mother Russia. 

What, then, are the ingredients we may expect to find in the com¬ 
posite Russian character? 

I saw a people’s war in Russia which through force of necessity more 
nearly approached a total effort than was the case in the western 
democracies. Every man, woman, and child contributed to the limit 
of his or her capabilities. Because of the lesser degree of industrializa¬ 
tion which exists in Russia, great reliance was placed on manpower. 
Even the sick, the very old, and the very young contributed by en¬ 
during hunger and cold in order that able-bodied workers could be 
sustained. Wherever one turned, the essential tasks were being per¬ 
formed by manpower that could have been conserved by machines 
had the machines been available. In the Stormovik factory was a pro¬ 
duction line made up of single operation machines; we would have 
combined many operations in one machine. In the field, bridges were 
reconstructed with timber cut from the forest and carried by hand; 
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we would have used prefabricated steel. Supplies of all sorts were man¬ 
handled; we would have had cranes and hoists. The waste of man¬ 
power was enormous viewed by our standards, but backs were bent 
and the job was done. Women carried on the work of the collective 
farms, drove trucks, repaired wire lines, laid rails, and even held com¬ 
bat assignments in the Army. Everyone had the barest minimum of 
food and shelter, and those who received more because of the require¬ 
ments of their work tightened their belts and shared with loved ones 
whose allowances were less. It was a bedrock total effort under the 
most severe circumstances—after seeing it, I can never be convinced 
that the Russian people are unwilling to work. 

Except in a very few cases, those with whom I came in contact re¬ 
ligiously abstained from discussing government or politics, and yet 
as a whole I think the people are politically minded. Government ex¬ 
erts too great an influence to allow the individual to remain indifferent. 
It is probable that these subjects are discussed only in the greatest con¬ 
fidence and secrecy among Russians themselves, yet there is outward 
evidence that a public opinion exists. It would not be surprising if the 
one-sided political propaganda of Russia is evaluated and accepted or 
rejected with more thought on the part of the Russian people than 
the pro and con presentation of political subjects receives from the 
American people. When government is the master, it is much more 
likely to inspire interest than when it is the servant—it is also likely to 
be viewed with more skepticism. I think that those in control of the 
propaganda machinery of the Soviet Union underestimate the intelli¬ 
gence of the people. On all the busy street comers of Moscow were 
outlets from a public address system which harangued the passers-by 
throughout the day on the progress of the war and with political prop¬ 
aganda. It was surprising how few would stop to listen. The press 
never presents two sides of a question whether it is a domestic or an 
international issue. Only the party line is expressed, and as a mle it is 
supported by reasons that are so fantastic as to cause doubt rather than 
conviction. I doubt that the people are as gullible as they are believed 
to be. Nor do I thinlc that they can take the quick and sudden reversals 
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of policy that characterize government propaganda. It is illogical 
that America can be a friend today, an enemy tomorrow, and a friend 
the day after. Many of the blasts that appear in Fravda and Izvestia are 
designed for foreign consumption, but they must cause a slight lift of 
the eyebrows at home. Evidence that at times there are thoughts not 
in accordance with those which the Government seeks to instill came 
out in the popular apathy to the Japanese war, in the enthusiastic re¬ 
ception accorded Eisenhower during his unpublicized visit, and in the 
wholehearted recognition of the part America played in the war as 
evidenced by the mass demonstration in front of the American Em¬ 
bassy on V-E day. 

The Kremlin has already given ground in its fight to mold the char¬ 
acter of the people. It has abandoned its effort to disinherit them from 
the spiritual values handed down by their forefathers. The Orthodox 
Church has returned from exile, and even the generation bombarded 
from its youth with anti-religious propaganda is unconcerned by the 
sight of its elders filling the temples and permits its own children to be 
baptized. After years of suppression Leo Tolstoy has emerged from 
the past as the most widely read Russian author. In the theater, propa¬ 
ganda themes have somewhat given way to the revival of such classics 
as The Three Sister5^ The Cherry Orchard, and Anna Karenina. Cer¬ 
tainly these are victories of a silent but forceful public opinion. 

On the lighter side the Russian people have a tremendous capacity 
for pleasure and enjoyment. Their tastes are simple and easily satisfied. 
Formal entertainment centers in the ballet, in the theater, and to a lim¬ 
ited extent in sports. Even more enjoyment is derived from local talent. 
The presence of an accordion or balalaika is sufficient to provide hours 
of hilarious fun. The strains of these instruments induce mass singing 
of old Russian songs or set the tempo for strenuous Russian dances. 
With the Russians, old songs and old dances are always best—new ones 
must stand the test of time before they are universally accepted. It is 
this characteristic in so many phases of Russian social life that makes 
relaxation enjoyable and complete. 

The ballet, for example, will seldom introduce more than one new 
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performance in a single season. There are certain ones that are re¬ 
peated year after year. These include S'wan Lake, The Nutcracker 
Suite, Don Quixote, and Giselle. The Russians argue the merits of their 
ballet favorites as we do those of our baseball players. Each prominent 
ballerina has her loyal supporters who can present endless arguments in 
support of her supremacy. Ballet enthusiasts can detect differences in 
performance of the same ballet that will throw them either into rap¬ 
tures or despair. 

The drama is much the same. Seldom does a new play appear, and it 
must be something extraordinary to survive. If it does survive, it may 
go on forever. I was told for example that The Three Sisters has been 
played once a week since 1896. The pleasure which the people derive 
from repeated attendance lies in the search for perfection of per¬ 
formance. They much prefer this to the quest for something new. 

In no case does the desire for pleasure require the artificial stimulus 
of novelty for its fulfillment. It is completely satisfied through media 
that have been handed down for generations. This is perhaps less exhil¬ 
arating but certainly more relaxing and allows more time for dreams. 

I was amazed at the craving for culture and knowledge which seems 
to grip all the people. They appear to need something more than the 
technical education and specialization for industry or agriculture that 
is provided by the state. Every third person I met was studying Eng¬ 
lish, and the gift of an American novel or periodical won undying 
gratitude. During the time I was there we were allowed to publish a 
magazine in the Russian language known as America. The number of 
copies was limited, but each one was read by hundreds. A copy "will 
bring its owner a huge price in rubles. 

Even the manners of foreigners are studied and copied closely. I 
remember having some Russians to dinner one night. Everything I did 
was repeated after me. I soon became the self-conscious principal in a 
game of follow the leader. When I selected a spoon, they took the 
same one; when I broke a piece of bread, they did likewise. The game 
broke up when a topic of conversation attracted more interest than the 
matter of etiquette and one of my guests leaped from his chair, reached 
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across the table, and speared a piece of bread with his fork. I was glad 
when they gave up following my lead because I am no Emily Post my¬ 
self. 

It was not necessary for me to go farther than my own apartment 
in Russia to discover that the people as a whole have many lovable 
traits of character. Within the apartment were Proskovia, Ganya, and 
Naum—my cook, maid, and chauffeur—while from the window I 
could see the ebb and flow of Russian life passing in the busy street 
below. 

Proskovia was old, a babushka or grandmother, and she was treated 
by the others with the tolerance and respect which old age commands. 
Her life had narrowed down to her kitchen, the church, and minister¬ 
ing to the needs of the small group around her. In the latter respect 
Spalding and I stood first and Ganya and Naum a close second. She was 
something of a dictator herself, and we seldom dared to cross her. 
If I failed to eat enough I did not fail to hear about it. She was on hand 
to see that I was warmly bundled up whenever I went outdoors. Ur¬ 
gent messages would come from Washington at all hours of the night, 
but Proskovia would fight like a mother hen to prevent the duty officer 
from wakening me to deliver them. Like most Russians I met, she was 
reticent about her past. She had been bom in Tiflis, had spent the 
greater part of her life in Leningrad, and had finally come to Mos¬ 
cow. I should say that she was one of the millions who went along 
with the tide, interested only in her immediate family and adjusting 
herself philosophically to its changing fortunes. At the time of which 
I write we were her family, and her only interest was in our welfare. 

Ganya, the maid, lived a double life. From eight in the morning until 
eight at night she worked for Spalding and me. At night and on Sunday 
she had perhaps a harder job in caring for her own family. Her hus¬ 
band had gone to the front at the beginning of the war and that was 
the last she had heard of him. His silence led her to believe that he had 
been killed, but she could not be sure. This situation was a usual one in 
wartime Russia, where the absence of administrative paper work pre¬ 
cluded the carefully prepared casualty fists and notifications to the 
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next of kin to which we pay so much attention. She had no congress¬ 
man to whom she could go for aid when the Army’s administrative 
machinery broke down. Ganya’s contribution to the war was to re¬ 
frain from bothering the authorities; she did not seek to learn the fate of 
her husband and carried on cheerfully day and night in order to provide 
for her daughter and her mother. She was the exact opposite of Pros- 
kovia in many ways. Ganya was young and Proskovia old; Ganya was 
neat and orderly, Proskovia a perfectionist in disorder; Ganya pa¬ 
tient and serene, Proskovia irritable and moody. However, one com¬ 
plemented the other and they made a harmonious team. Neither of 
them would ask favors for herself but only for the other. 

Naum, the chauffeur, was a lovable harum-scarum type. He had a 
wife to whom I suspect he was none too faithful. He had a myriad of 
minor faults but also a charm which it was impossible to resist. He was 
available day and night, but the car was frequently broken down. 
Naum was confident he could fix anything, but his attempts to do so 
only aggravated the trouble. Withal he was intensely willing and loyal. 
The night before I left he found his way to the kitchen and the source 
of the punch at a farewell party that was given for me. When I came 
out I found him in tears over my departure from Russia, but he 
wrecked the car on the way home. There was never a dull moment 
riding with him. I have mentioned these people before, and I mention 
them again because I believe that while they were three entirely dif¬ 
ferent personalities, together th&y were representative of the mass of 
Russians not actively interested in politics or the party. 

Looking from my window, I was impressed by the difference be¬ 
tween the outward appearance of the people and that of those one 
would see on the streets of America. I was even more impressed, how¬ 
ever, by the similarity between what might be described as the com¬ 
posite character of the people in Russia and America. In a material 
sense the difference was marked. There were no new clothes and, 
especially in winter, people had the appearance of drab shabbiness. 
Women had no cosmetics to make them more attractive. There was a 
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dull monotony in the appearance of all as compared with the con¬ 
trasts that stand out in an American crowd. 

On the other hand, there was the same joy in meeting friends, the 
same good-natured humor, the same devotion and care for children 
and the aged, the same pairing off of the young,, and the same courte¬ 
sies and respect for the rights and comforts of one another. Put in 
American clothes and in an American setting, the Russian people 
could not be distinguished from our own. 

The Soviet Union, exclusive of the countries which have come 
under its control as a result of the war, has a population of from one 
hundred and seventy-five to two hundred million people. Of these 
only about six million are members of the Communist party. Party 
membership affords increased opportunity, but it can hardly be said 
to promise security. It is almost impossible for the individual who is 
not a party member to reach a high position in Soviet life unless he is 
endowed with some particular talent as an accident of birth. Artists, 
actors, dancers, and musicians can remain aloof and still attain a meas¬ 
ure of success. However, their activities are subject to the direction of 
the state and are invariably utilized to further the aims of the party. 

The outstanding painter in the Soviet Union is Gerasimov. He was 
anxious to make a group picture of the delegates to the Moscow Con¬ 
ference and had all their photographs from which he could copy ex¬ 
cept mine. He therefore wanted me to come to his studio for a sitting 
so that he could complete the work. I postponed the ordeal for nearly 
two years, but shortly before I left the country I agreed to go. 

I had great difficulty finding Gerasimov’s house. It was a dilapidated 
little cottage far out in the country. His studio was a high-ceilinged 
room in the front half of the building. Living quarters for himself and 
his family were in the other half. The light was fair but came in only 
through the front windows, which gave him little choice in arranging 
lights and shadows. The room had the appearance of an unfinished 
garret. It was littered with paintings which must have represented a 
lifetime of work—some of them were hung but most were stacked 
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three and four deep against the walls and on the floor. The workshop 
of the outstanding Soviet artist had little resemblance to studios as we 
know them in America. 

Gerasimov is a roly-poly little man with a bright, cheerful per¬ 
sonality. When I arrived he had me sit down while he lit his pipe and 
talked for fifteen or twenty minutes. Suddenly he announced that he 
had an appointment and asked me to return the following week. I had 
not wanted to go to his studio at all and had no intention of going 
more than once. When I told him this he accepted my ultimatum 
calmly and settled back for more smoking and conversation. After this 
had gone on for another fifteen minutes he jumped up and with fever¬ 
ish activity arranged my pose and his easel and started to work. All the 
while he kept up a constant chatter, and before I left he had won my 
affection. I agreed to return for five or six sittings. The completed por¬ 
trait was to be mine after he had copied my likeness into the group 
picture that had prompted the whole thing. 

Having my portrait done by Gerasimov was an experience I shall 
never forget. I was posed standing behind a chair, looking off to the 
left. Unfortunately there was a group picture of Russian women at the 
bath which 1 could see by looking off to the right—he corrected me 
constantly. It was also difficult to keep from watching him. The floor 
in front of his easel was littered with all sorts of obstacles—rumpled 
rugs, chairs, pictures, and little tables on which stood bottles of oil and 
turpentine. Gerasimov was constantly backing away from the portrait 
into the midst of these obstacles. He v'^ould invariably trip or knock 
something over, but always either good fortune or years of experi¬ 
ence enabled him to make miraculous recoveries. 

During rest periods Gerasimov and 1 had long talks. He was eager 
to hear about America and especially American art. He was violently 
opposed to modem art and looked on the efforts of futuristic painters 
with a disdain with which I fully sympathized. This type of art has 
little chance of making headway in the Soviet Union as long as Gerasi¬ 
mov is the dean of Russian artists and exercises control over what ap¬ 
pears In galleries and exhibitions. I could never lead him Into any 
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discussion which had the remotest bearing on government or politics. 
I wanted to purchase the portrait he was doing of me but he would 
not hear of it. He said the price he would have to charge me in rubles 
would be fantastic when converted into dollars and in any event there 
was little he could do with money. Without telling me in so many 
words, I gathered that though his services were at the command of 
the Government, he could also work on his own. As a matter of fact, 
my sittings were interrupted when he was required to go to Budapest 
to do a portrait of Marshal Tolbukhin. It was quite evident that Gerasi¬ 
mov was not inspired by the profit motive. His reward came with the 
power he exerted over Russian art because of his recognized position 
of leadership, from the acclaim his work received from the people, 
and the pleasure and satisfaction he had in his work. Incidentally, I 
have never received the promised portrait. 

The question of whether or not to aspire to party membership must 
be a difficult one for the average Soviet citizen. If he is at all ambitious, 
it offers the only chance of having his ambitions realized, since leader¬ 
ship in most fields is limited to the members of the party. There must 
also be the hope in the hearts of some that by joining the party they 
may some day contribute to improving the lot of the people. Yet there 
must also be the knowledge that in joining the party they subject 
themselves to a life of intrigue and jealousies in which their every act 
is scrutinized by the secret police and its net of infoiTners. They must 
thereafter support the program of the party leader no matter how re¬ 
volting it may be. The slightest appearance or suggestion of noncom¬ 
pliance may result in punishment far more drastic than that meted 
out to non-party members. There must be many well qualified for 
leadership who prefer to sacrifice their ambitions and opportunities 
in order to retain the security of mediocrity which is theirs while 
they are outside the privileged fold. The result is a society in which 
leadership is confined to about 4 per cent of its members, who, no 
matter how well intentioned, must live in continuous compromise 
with their principles. The remainder, which almost constitutes the 
whole, must forego ambition either because they are unable to meet 
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the requirements of admission to the party or because they prefer the 
relative security that goes with nonentity and resignation to the 
scheme of life directed by the party leaders. 

From my observation I believe that the average Russian of today 
is a strong virile individual inured to hardship that has been the herit¬ 
age of centuries; an individual who is generous, sympathetic, and full 
of human understanding as the result of generations of common suf¬ 
fering and oppression, and who can get satisfaction from life through 
the simplest material advantages and the capacity for spiritual fulfill¬ 
ment and lighter pleasures which is within himself. The average Rus¬ 
sian is just a youth in his national self-consciousness. He has all the 
unsophistication and naivete that goes with youth. He is capable of 
tremendous accomplishment if the spirit moves him, but he can be a 
silent and subtle obstructionist when it does not. He is docile to au¬ 
thority, but intensely curious and thoughtful. Intellectually he is grow¬ 
ing with the increased opportunity for education. In the war he has 
just fought he was inspired first by the urge of self-presen'ation and 
later by revenge. In his invasion of foreign soil he has had a glimpse of 
how the rest of the world lives. The comparison has perhaps bred dis¬ 
content. 

So far Soviet leadership has succeeded in bending to its w'^ill the 
good-natured giant that is the average Russian. Whether it can con¬ 
tinue to do so time alone will tell. With education, youth will become 
more sophisticated and inquiring. With continued physical and spir¬ 
itual growth, he may become too big for chastisement. With added 
knowledge of the outside world, he may develop an unconquerable 
urge to copy rather than conquer. He may discover that his masters 
have feet of clay and insist on restoration of his lost illusions. His 
basic traits of character are sound and he may refuse to participate 
in a national program which violates his principles. Herein lies the 
greatest hope for peace in our time and in the future. Soviet leadership 
may someday learn the wisdom of Lincoln’s philosophy “that you may 
fool all the people some of the time; you can even fool some of the 
people all the time; but you can’t fool all of the people all the time.” 



XIX. The Situation 


I N MY opinion there can no longer be any doubt that Soviet leader¬ 
ship has always been motivated by the belief that Communism and 
Capitalism cannot coexist. Nor is there any doubt in my mind that 
present-day Soviet leaders have determined upon a program pointed 
toward imposing Communism on those countries under their control 
and, elsewhere, creating conditions favorable to the triumph of Com¬ 
munism in the war against Capitalism which they consider to be in¬ 
evitable. Going back to the birth of Soviet ideology, to the doctrine of 
Karl Marx, we find that one of its basic tenets is the abolition of private 
ownership. Lenin, the father of the Soviet Union, reiterated this thesis 
and predicted that a series of conflicts with imperialist states would 
come to pass before Communism could emerge victorious. Despite the 
domestic problems that have confronted its leaders since the creation 
of the Soviet Union, the growth of Moscow-controlled Communist 
parties throughout the world gives ample evidence that the interna¬ 
tional objective has never been neglected. World War II has resulted 
in long strides along the path that Soviet leadership has chosen. The 
inner concentric ring of capitalistic encirclement has been obliterated. 
The number of people under Soviet control has nearly doubled, and 
the security in depth needed by the Soviet Union while it masses its 
strength for the next phase of its offensive has been provided. Best of 
all from the Russian point of view, this initial victory was accom¬ 
plished with the help of those imperialist states which were forced to 
join the Soviet Union in wiping out another ideology which threat¬ 
ened the western democracies as well as Russia. It was a marriage of 
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expediency, and the Russian leaders gave us little reason to believe 
otherwise. If the record up until the end of the war was not sufficient 
to clarify Soviet intentions, certainly all doubt should have been dis¬ 
pelled on February 9, 1946, when Stalin reaffirmed the doctrine of 
Marx and Lenin and exhorted his people to extraordinary efforts in 
preparation for the inevitable wars which must be expected so long as 
the capitalist system exists. 

In a sense we are fortunate that the issue is so clearly drawn. Never 
before in our history have we had so much advance warning of the 
peril which confronts us. Never has it been more important to take 
preventive measures to avoid the dangers which lie ahead and to 
prepare to overcome them if they prove to be unavoidable. This is 
going to require American leadership which is crystal clear as to our 
own objectives and which is supported in pursuit of them by a unified 
public opinion. The pattern of the Soviet program should be carefully 
studied in order that we may recognize its manifestations. We should 
examine the factors which favor its success and those which wiU con¬ 
tribute to its defeat. Most important, we must adopt a program which 
is designed not to defend our American way of life passively but offen¬ 
sively to counteract constructively those forces which threaten it. 

The program of the Soviet leaders is being carried out with equal 
aggressiveness in two ways: first, by the introduction and compulsory 
acceptance of Communism in those countries which the Soviet Union 
controls either by force or by the threat of force; and second, by the 
infiltration of Communistic ideology into those countries vffiich, for 
the moment, are beyond the orbit of Soviet control. In between are 
some nations that are subject both to Soviet threat of force and 
ideological infiltration. Among these are Greece, Turkey, Iraq, and 
to some extent China. It is safe to predict that these countries will be 
subjected to a war of nerves which they ^vill be able to resist only by 
the firm support of the western democracies. 

In Soviet-controlled countries a definite pattern has been set. The 
people are subjected to the terrors of a secret police and the intellec¬ 
tual starvation of controlled propaganda. Those who are vocal in their 
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doubts disappear. Economic dependence on Soviet Russia is assured 
by the removal or destruction of capital goods claimed by Russians 
either as war booty or as reparations. In most of them survival has 
been made difficult by the added burden of supporting armies of oc¬ 
cupation of far greater strength than the situation demands. Elections 
have been held which were farcical in the certainty of their outcome. 
In some of these countries, notably Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, 
the Soviet program has been carried out with the stamp of American 
approval, at least technically so in the eyes of the world. In each of 
them our representatives have been members of so-called Allied Con¬ 
trol Councils supposed to act collectively in the direction of govern¬ 
ment. Under the guise of military necessity the Russian members of 
these Councils have invariably acted unilaterally without prior consul¬ 
tation with British and American colleagues and seldom have notified 
them of actions taken. Our representatives have been totally ineffec¬ 
tive so far as the real purpose of their presence is concerned. How¬ 
ever, they performed a useful service in voicing American opposition 
to the methods which were employed, in indicating to the people of 
these countries that the United States had not lost all interest in them 
prior to the peace conference, and in learning at first hand the tactics 
of Soviet leadership in bending a conquered people to its will. 

It is probable that Soviet leaders give even more thought to the in¬ 
filtration of Communist ideology into countries not subject to the 
threat of force than they do to fostering its development in those 
countries in which their objectives have been more or less achieved. 
For example, there is the rapid rise of the Communist party in France 
which carries the threat that Spain, dominating the Strait of Gibraltar, 
will be brought into the Russian orbit. A more recent example was 
Russia’s diplomatic approach to the Argentine, an adroit political ma¬ 
neuver which did nothing to strengthen United States prestige in the 
eyes of Latin America. It was a perfect example of how the Soviet 
theme changes with expediency. Less than a year ago all those who did 
not agree with Soviet policy were denounced as “Fascist beasts.” It 
might reasonably have been expected that Argentina would be the 
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last to be forgiven, and this would probably have been so were it not 
expedient to drive in every wedge that would serve to destroy western 
hemispheric solidarity. The program of infiltration is world-wide. It is 
evident throughout Latin America, Canada, the British Empire, Asia, 
and not least—the United States. 

What are the factors favoring the success of the Soviet program 
and what are those against it? First let us consider the former. 

I believe that first among these is the certainty of Soviet leaders as 
to their objectives and the singleness of purpose with which they can 
pursue them. I believe that their strategic aim is world Communism to 
be directed from Moscow. The tactics to be employed will vary with 
circumstances. If the end can be reached without resort to force, so 
much the better; if not, force will be used when it is safe to do so. 
Where the adversary is strong the advance will be delayed until a 
soft spot is found which will permit a further move forward. Whether 
the advance is accomplished by force of arms, by diplomatic ma¬ 
neuvering, or by psychological methods, it will always ha^'^e the ad¬ 
vantage of the unity of command that comes udth centralization of 
authority in one individual. This means that the struggle will be 
directed without the diversionary influence of public opinion or the 
necessity of composing conflicting views regarding the tactics to be 
employed. Public opinion will be kept in hand through controlled 
propaganda, and public support will be enforced by the secret police. 

A second factor in favor of the success of the Soviet program is the 
relatively strong position in which the Soviet Union found itself upon 
conclusion of the war as compared \vith that of the western democra¬ 
cies. Her immediate war objectives had been attained without waiting 
for settlement at the peace table. Russia accomplished her purpose in 
the countries conti«Tuous to her western borders. British and American 

O 

troops left Iran, thus allowing the Soviet Union a clear field for po¬ 
litical and economic if not military penetration of that country. In 
the Far East the southern half of Sakhalin Island and the Kuriles had 
already reverted to Soviet sovereignty. In addition, Russia had ob¬ 
tained a thirty-year lease on Port Arthur and had arranged for joint 
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operation with the Chinese of Manchurian railroads. She had attained 
joint administrative control with the Chinese of the free port of 
Dairen and recognition of the independence of Communistic Outer 
Mongolia. The western democracies, on the other hand, emerged from 
the war with full accomplishment of their primary purpose—the de¬ 
feat of Germany and Japan—but with no assurance of being able to es¬ 
tablish conditions which would promote their long-range and per¬ 
haps more important objective of making future wars improbable. 
Aside from the victory which came with the enemy’s capitulation, 
the western democracies must wait for the final peace treaties for 
realization of their further objectives. At the time this is written the 
Paris peace conference has begun and it appears that the Soviet Union 
will have a strong voice in the proceedings which will be used to ob¬ 
tain further concessions to strengthen its cause. It appears also that 
Soviet leaders will do everything possible to delay final peace settle¬ 
ments. With Russia’s own position already consolidated, it is to her 
advantage to keep the western democracies in the state of confusion 
that comes from unsettled world conditions; every hour of delay will 
be added time for the development of Soviet strength. The effects of 
this policy are evident in the United States: world trade cannot be 
resumed; resources must be devoted to the maintenance of unsettled 
European and Asiatic peoples; labor troubles have reached a new 
peak; the military policy of the country cannot be settled; and as a 
result of the unrest which prevails we are letting the greatest oppor¬ 
tunity for development and prosperity slip through our fingers. Rus¬ 
sia, on the other hand, free from debt, free from labor difficulties, 
with unlimited natural resources, and industrializing with capital 
goods obtained as trophies of war, is busily engaged strengthening 
her position. 

Still another factor favoring the success of the Soviet program is the 
maintenance of a strong military establishment at a time when those 
of the western democracies are disintegrating. This is a factor of par¬ 
ticular importance in Europe, which is after all the current arena of 
the conflicting ideologies. The most immediate phase of the over-all 
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Soviet plan is the spread of Communism in Europe. The Red Army 
is a much more potent argument to those Europeans who may hesi¬ 
tate than the potential but always belated military capabilities of the 
United States. It may be taken as certain that the Soviet leaders 
watched with amazement and considerable satisfaction the rapidity 
with which the United States responded to the cry of “Bring the 
boys home.” Soviet leaders would probably have used the threat of 
the Red Army with much greater abandon were it not that they 
know that we still have a strategic air force whereas they have none, 
that we still have naval superiority despite the number of our ships 
that are inactive, and, above all, that we alone have the atomic bomb. 
Nevertheless, Red Army strength will be used as a threat to enforce 
the Soviet will—witness its use in Iran, its massing on the eastern and 
western borders of Turkey, and the number of Sovuet troops main¬ 
tained in occupied countries. 

Not the least important factor favorable to the Soviet success is in 
the Communist organization planted throughout the world. It is 
dangerous because it bores from within. Its membership is dra'wn 
from intellectual idealists who are inspired by the Utopian promises 
of Communist ideology and from the malcontents to be found among 
the people of any country. The organization is a creature of Moscow 
and follows the “party line” emanating from there. It is unscrupulous 
in its attempts to bring about fulfillment of its dreams and is protected 
in a democratic state by the very freedoms it seeks to destroy. It at¬ 
tempts to divide and conquer and will never lose an opportunity to 
foster unrest or civil conflict. It creeps insidiously into every walk of 
life and makes unwitting tools of those whom it can deceive with the 
sugar-coating of the bitter pill it hopes to administer. It can draw on 
Moscow for funds needed in its program and for the propaganda 
used in spreading its influence. It creates a divided public opinion that 
makes democratic people susceptible to propaganda from Moscow. 
A good illustration of this was in connection with the Iranian case that 
assumed such prominence during and after the London meeting of 
the United Nations. Soviet behavior in Iran had reached a point where 
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the people of the United States were overwhelmingly in favor of 
taking whatever action was necessary to defeat the Soviet cause. Be¬ 
cause of the tension that existed, Eddy Gilmore, the Associated Press 
correspondent in Moscow, addressed a series of questions to Stalin 
concerning his attitude toward the United Nations. Stalin established 
an unheard-of precedent in answering all of Gilmore’s questions. He 
took advantage of the opportunity to reaffirm his belief in the ideals 
of the United Nations Charter and to assure continued Soviet sup¬ 
port. The tension in the United States was relieved overnight. Public 
opinion, instead of being, say ten to one against the Soviet Union, 
was equally divided. Yet there was not the slightest tangible evidence 
of a change in Russia’s attitude then or at any time since. It was amaz¬ 
ing that Stalin’s voice could have such an electric effect on American 
public opinion and could eliminate it as a deterrent to continuing a 
policy naturally abhorrent to the average American, 

Consider now the factors that are working toward the defeat of 
the Soviet program. To my mind they are far more potent than those 
working toward its success—so much so that the program is doomed 
to failure unless the democracies completely close their eyes to its 
danger and facilitate its fulfillment through appeasement or apathetic 
indifference. 

I believe that foremost among the factors negative to the success of 
the Soviet program is the basic character of the Russian people. Herein 
lies the power that is Russia. At the moment it is repressed and care¬ 
fully controlled. However, for fulfillment of the world-wide program 
envisaged by Soviet leadership this power must be unleashed. When it 
is, its explosive force may not follow the expected lines; for I per¬ 
sonally believe that the elemental traits of Russian character are not 
compatible with the aims and methods of present Soviet leaders. 

In the early conversational or diplomatic phases of the Soviet ex¬ 
pansion program the people will remain docile. They will bend their 
efforts to strengthening the Soviet Union internally under the in¬ 
spiration of their love for Mother Russia. They will be indifferent to 
the international activities of their leaders because of the remote bear- 
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ing which they have on the daily struggle for existence or because of 
the propaganda to which they are subjected. However, as expansion 
continues it will require the full moral as well as physical support of 
the Russian people. The moral force within the people will then no 
longer be susceptible to suppression. Long before this comes to 
pass the masses will have become more sophisticated and inquiring; 
they will have passed beyond the iron curtain which hides the outside 
world; the fallacies of Soviet propaganda will have been exposed. It 
may well be that the people will then demand and install a leadership 
more compatible with their own basic moral concepts. 

Another factor which will work against the Soviet cause is the 
enormousness of the task of building up the physical strength needed 
for its fulfillment. In this respect I believe that the democracies of the 
world have let their attitudes and actions be influenced by a gross 
overestimation of the Soviet Union’s present and potential strength. 

It is true that Russia has almost unlimited natural resources, but in¬ 
dustrially she is an infant. Even her nararal resources are limited in 
their importance by a lack of communications which renders them in¬ 
accessible. She has begun an industrialization program which so far 
is restricted and specialized. Her industry is dependent on foreign 
machine tools, and unless assisted by foreign technical advice it is 
stumbling and inefficient. My experience and observations convince 
me that the Russian people simply do not have industrial “know how” 
comparable to ours and that they will not attain it until it becomes in- 
bred through several generations of industrial life. 1 base my conclu¬ 
sions on my observations of the tire plant they attempted to construct 
in Moscow, on the oil refineries they tried to build in several localities 
while I was in Russia, on the reports of our engineers regarding the 
maintenance of American equipment, on the visits I made to their 
factories, and on the writings of foreigners and Russians alike who 
have worked in Soviet industry. 

Foremost is the difficulty the Soviet leaders will have in establishing 
a heavy industry. Even though Russia can accomplish this she will 
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then be confronted with the necessity of creating specialized indus¬ 
tries. None should be able to appreciate the magnitude of the task of 
creating naval power better tlian the American people. In this respect, 
Russia must start from scratch. A strategic air force calls for far 
greater industrial effort than is evident in the few aircraft that may 
comprise it at any one time. It requires an industry in which produc¬ 
tion can scarcely keep pace with the rate of obsolescence. This is 
another field in which Russia has barely started. The creation of 
modern naval and air forces calls for subsidiary industries in the 
fields of ordnance, electronics, and communications, to mention only 
a few. 

Then there is the matter of atomic energy. Until the Soviet Union 
has atomic bombs of her own, she will be restrained from crossing 
swords with those who have. It is true that her quest for this weapon 
has been facilitated by the knowledge that it is possible of attainment, 
but without our help she will not only have to discover the formula 
but devote the resources, develop the ingenuity, and have the luck 
to translate it from theory to reality. Our scientists say the Soviet 
Union can do this, but it will most certainly add to the immensity of 
her over-all “must” program. 

Adding to the problems inherent in industrialization is the necessity 
for improved communications. Fairly good road and rail nets exist in 
western Russia, but they were completely neglected during the war. 
Rail roadbeds hastily repaired for wartime traffic will have to be torn 
up and relaid to handle the peacetime loads required in an industrial¬ 
ized nation. Motor roads almost without exception require widening, 
grading, and hard metal surfaces. For security reasons industry will 
no doubt follow the wartime pattern of centralization east of the 
Urals, which again will call for the construction of numberless miles 
of roads and railroads. 

I think I have said enough to indicate the size of the task which 
confronts the Soviet Union, although I have only scratched the sur¬ 
face, It is a task not made easier by the inroads which war casualties 
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made on the cream of Russian manhood or by the drain on manpower 
that will result from maintaining the military establishment that is 
contemplated. 

I have already indicated the possibility that the Soviet program 
may be defeated by a moral awakening of the Russian people. It may 
be defeated even sooner by revolt against more material abuses which 
the people are forced to endure. In attempting to give reality to Soviet 
strength, which so far is only potential, the burden will fall on the 
masses. They have now lived for nearly thirty years on the barest 
minimum required to sustain life. Their sacrifices have been made 
bearable by promises which must by now be somewhat threadbare. 
Five-year plan succeeded five-year plan, and just as the promised.land 
appeared in sight greater sacrifices had to be endured because of the 
war. Now the propagandists have substituted the western democra¬ 
cies for Germany, Italy, and Japan, spreading the fear of capitalist 
encirclement in order to make the people amenable to continued and 
indefinitely prolonged sacrifice and suffering. The indignity of this is 
made more acute by the knowledge, certain to be spread by returning 
soldiers, that the lowliest of their conquered enemies enjoyed living 
standards far better than those enjoyed by the rank and file of the 
Russian people. The discontent thus engendered may not result in 
open revolt, but it cannot help but have a dampening effect on the 
inspiration required for superhuman effort on an empty stomach. The 
demand for improved living standards will be manifested by a de¬ 
crease in human output, and Soviet leadership may of necessity be 
diverted from its primary purpose by requirements at home. Only 
those who have lived and traveled in Russia can appreciate what the 
cost would be to bring the Russian living standards up to what Ameri¬ 
cans would consider an irreducible minimum. 

Still another factor working against the success of the Soviet pro¬ 
gram is the organization through which it is administered. Centralized 
authority has its drawbacks as well as its advantages. This is especially 
so when subordinates are answerable with their lives for their mis¬ 
takes. Nowhere is individual initiative and willingness to assume re- 
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sponsibility more necessary than in the forward areas of an expansion 
program. Representatives on the spot are apt to resort to the medioc¬ 
rity of safety and refer all problems that are questionable to the su¬ 
preme authority whom they represent. As expansion progresses such 
problems will become more varied and complex. They will soon reach 
proportions far beyond the capabilities of one man or even a small 
group of men, and the administrative system is almost certain to break 
down. 

Even within Russia the Soviet administrative system results in waste 
and inefficiency. The watchful eye of the secret police promotes a 
feeling of personal insecurity which stifles initiative. Industry is 
hampered by outside interference. Charges of sabotage result from 
failure to meet the prescribed norms of production or from overbur¬ 
dening and destroying machinery in attempts to meet or exceed them. 
Continuity of management is lost in the upheaval of political purges, 
and the full effectiveness of labor is lost by overtaxing its power. The 
urge to curry favor with those in authority and the fear of punish¬ 
ment induces padded reports of accomplishment and deception in 
covering mistakes. Immediate results are all that count, so the future 
suffers from lack of planning and foresight. 

Uncertainty as to who will succeed to Stalin’s power is another 
factor which may work toward the defeat of Soviet plans for world 
domination. Regardless of how well a plan is prepared for the installa¬ 
tion of Stalin’s successor, its execution will be dependent on the volun¬ 
tary co-operation of those who control the power to insure its success. 
Among these will be political, military, and police leaders. Any of 
them may have secret aspirations which will emerge when Stalin dies 
and thus inaugurate a period of internal dissension that will indefinite¬ 
ly postpone if not entirely defeat Russia’s expansion program. 

All the factors I have mentioned thus far as working against the 
success of the Soviet program of ideological domination are inde¬ 
pendent of the action the democracies of the world may take them¬ 
selves to prevent its spread. In the latter respect circumstances force 
leadership upon the United States, and it is within our power to 
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devise a positive counterprogram which will eliminate the necessity 
for wishful thinking. With considerably more temerity than is jus¬ 
tified I shall outline briefly what I believe our program should be. 

It should have as its basis a clearly defined objective in our relations 
with the Soviet Union which has the united support of the American 
people. The obstacles to be overcome in reaching our objective must 
be thoroughly analyzed and an integrated positive plan prepared 
for overcoming those which can be foreseen. The objective might 
well be stated succinctly as “maintaining the security of the United 
States.” Attainment of this objective would require a definite plan to 
prevent anywhere and at any time Soviet action which threatens our 
security. It would require plans to prevent Soviet action aimed at 
other democracies whose preservation and well-being contribute to 
our security. It would require winning the friendship and good will 
of those nations susceptible to being drawn within the So\fiet orbit 
and withholding assistance to those already there. 

In preparing our counterprogram, plans should be worked out in 
advance regarding the action we should take in meeting a conflict of 
interests with the Soviet Union in each of the sore spots of the 
world. We should avoid settlement of such conflicts on an oppor¬ 
tunistic basis without regard to the effect which action taken “here” 
may have later in protecting American interests “there.” I believe we 
can foresee now with considerable accuracy where the Soviet pro¬ 
gram and our counterprogram may clash. To mention only a few, 
there are the questions of the future of Germany, control of the Medi¬ 
terranean, the future of Japan and Korea, American bases in the 
Pacific, and the control of atomic energy. If the action we plan in 
connection with these and similar questions is to be effective, it must 
have the support of American public opinion. This will be forthcom¬ 
ing if the people arc authoritatively informed concerning the Amer¬ 
ican interests involved in each case. Planning of this sort represents a 
colossal task. Passage of time and changing conditions will call for 
continuous revision. In many respects plans will be obsolete before 
they are completed and new ones will have to be prepared. However, 
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since the preservation of the democratic way of life is at stake, we 
should certainly not balk at exerting extraordinary efforts. 

We should be motivated at all times by the strongest urge to main¬ 
tain our position by peaceful means. At the same time, we should be 
fully prepared to meet force with force if that becomes necessary. As 
an immediate objective in our counterprogram we should seek to halt 
Soviet expansion by all means short of war in order to gain time: first, 
to convince Soviet leadership of the fallacy of its conception that Capi¬ 
talism and Communism cannot coexist; second, to break through the 
iron curtain and acquaint the Russian people with the disaster into 
which they are being led; and third, to become fully prepared in case 
war is forced upon us. 

I doubt if we would meet with any great success in changing the 
basic lines of Communist policy, but at least we should try. Our 
counterprogram should provide for such an effort and give full 
recognition to Soviet interests. It should envisage efforts to compose 
our differences with the Soviet Union on a fair and equitable basis. 
While such a program may not change the Soviet point of view, it 
will certainly muster world opinion in support of ours. Breaking 
through to the Russian people will be'even more difficult, but again it 
should be tried. Small advances have already been made in this direc¬ 
tion. Radio broadcasts beamed to Russia will filter through to some 
extent; contacts between American and Russian occupational forces 
are certain to increase Russian knowledge of the American way of 
life; and American literature which reaches the Soviet Union will be 
avidly devoured by the people. 

The chances of attaining our objective by peaceful means will be 
enhanced immeasurably if we are prepared to defend our position 
by force at any point where it is threatened. Nothing induces greater 
restraint on the part of Soviet leaders than a display of strength by 
their adversaries. In this connection I believe our military program 
should be designed to meet the specialized situation which war with 
Russia would entail. In such a war it seems evident that we should avoid 
being drawn into a land battle on the continents of Europe and Asia. 
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This would be the type of battle for which Russia, with her huge Red 
Army, would be best prepared. I believe we should have naval forces 
which will guarantee us control of the seas, ground forces both air¬ 
borne and amphibiously trained that can operate with naval and air 
support to seize and hold areas from which to base air operations, and 
that we should concentrate on air power for the delivery of our offen¬ 
sive blows. In the initial stages of such a war the Red Army could 
occupy any part or all of the Eurasian continent. But such conquest 
would be empty if its warmaking capacity was being systematically 
reduced by attack from the air. 

Unqualified support of the United Nations Charter offers the best 
medium for winning our stinggle with the Soviet Union ^vithout re¬ 
sort to war. The Charter expresses precisely the American people’s 
concept of what our foreign policy should be, and therefore ad¬ 
herence to its principles is certain to have their support. In addition, 
the provisions of the Charter are so diametrically opposed to the 
program upon which Soviet leadership has embarked as to make a 
unified world opinion against the Soviet Union inevitable if her pro¬ 
gram is pursued. Soviet leaders are not impervious to the adverse 
effects of world opinion; they are just as anxious to gain their objec¬ 
tives by peaceful means as we are. To do so, Russia must have the 
friendship of some and at least the respect of others. Continued viola¬ 
tion of the principles of the United Nations Charter is certain to result 
in the loss of both. 

Another medium for combating the Soviet program is the eco¬ 
nomic power of the United States. This power must be used ju¬ 
diciously; it may be the means by which we can convince Soviet 
leaders that it is possible for our respective ideologies to live peace¬ 
fully alongside each other. This possibility should be kept in mind 
and legitimate trade between our two countries should be fostered. 
Our economic power should be used to strengthen the democratic 
countries of the world and to win nations to our side that might other¬ 
wise fall within the sphere of Soviet influence. We should make cer¬ 
tain, above all, that our economic power is not used to strengthen 
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Russia’s ability to wage war against us. We should remember the scrap 
iron we sent to Japan which she returned to us in the form of bullets. 

And so my answer to the question “Can we get along witli Russia?” 
is “Yes.” Once the policies of present Soviet leadership are modified, 
there will be nothing to prevent an enduring friendship between the 
Soviet Union and the United States which will insure a lasting peace. 
There is some prospect that their program can be changed; it has 
already undergone considerable alteration within Russia. Necessity 
has forced recognition of individual worth, private enterprise is al¬ 
lowed on a small scale, and the military has adopted a caste system 
which makes ours look socialistic by comparison. Necessity may 
require a change of Soviet aims in foreign affairs just as it has in 
domestic affairs. It is our job to make such modification necessary. 
We can do it if we know our objective, if we make plans to achieve it, 
and if, in adhering to our program, we are tougher than the Russians 
could ever be. We have the moral and physical power to stop the 
Soviet leaders cold, and we should not hesitate to use it. We can check 
any future aggression if we are alive to the danger that confronts us. If 
we emulate the ostrich and bury our head in the sand, we shall get the 
resounding kick from a Russian boot that such an undignified posture 
invites. 
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